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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


So much has been said and written about 
Aáoka that some of those who happen to see this 
book may perhaps wonder what new things yet 
remain to be said about that Indian monarch. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that the records 
which Aéoka has left in stone are a literature by 
themselves, and it will take many years yet for 
scholars to understand clearly all that he has said. 
A student of Indian Epigraphy need not be told 
that there are passages, by no means few, in these 
records, which are yet:far from clear, and every day 
new and better interpretations are being proposed 
. by scholars. There is, again, such a thing as 
piecing together the various items of information 
supplied by these inscriptions so as to give a vivid 
picture of the royal missionary. I am afraid, this 
work of piecing together is by no means complete 
yet and must continue for some more years to come. 
There is no section of Indian Epigraphy, so interest- 
- ing and I should say so edifying, as that represented 
by the records of Asoka. And as I have participated 
not only in the work of interpretation but also of 
collation and unification of his records. I hope I 
stand in no need of explanation for bringing out this 
book which sets forth my views about the Buddhist 
monarch. 


My study of the inscriptions of Asoka began as 
early as 1898. There were -before me translations 
and notes on these records not only by Prinsep, 
Wilson and Burnouf, but, also . by- Prof. Kern, 
M. Senart and Prof. Bühler. T devoured the 
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contents of all these books. But none interested 
and benefited me so much as '' The Inscriptions of 
Piyadasi ° by M. Senart which had appeared in 
English garb in the pages of the Indian Antiquary. 
I could at once detect in the French savant not only 
an epigraphist, not only a scholar of Sanskrit, Pali, 
and Prakrit, but also & historian whose aim was to 
piece together the different scraps of information 
supplied by the epigraphic and literary records so as 
to form one connected whole. Chapter IV of his 
book thus sets forth not only the chronological 
position’ of Agoka or his inscriptions but also the 
extent of his empire, his administrative system, his 
independent neighbours, his connection with the 
Grecian world, his conversion to Buddhism, the 
nature of his Dhamma and so forth. It was 
M. Senart who first showed the way how to 
construct the history of Asoka from a systematic 
study of his records. 

Tt will thus be seen that it is nearly a quarter 
of a century that I have studied the inscriptions of 
Ašoka with a view to find out what light they throw 
upon the history of India. What real advance, if 
any, I have made can be best told by scholars and 
historians. Eager to know, however, how far my 
attempt has become successful, I sent to the French 
savant the page proofs of the first seven chapters of 
this book as soon as they were available, with a 
request that he might tell me unreservedly what he 
thought about it. But for a long time no reply was 
received, and just as this Preface was being put in 
type, the long expected letter came to hand. ‘‘ You 
will forgive a delay,’’ it begins, '' due to the some- 
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what shaken health of an old colleague. I would 
have wished to thank you sooner for having sent me 
the’ good pages of your Agoka. You kindly 
remembered the studies which I devoted years ago 
to the religious king and his precious inscriptions. 
How should I not be impressed by the testimony of 
such an enlightened judge as yourself? You can 
imagine that these researches of my youth are always 
dear and present to me. Your book leads me back 
to them once more. I am very grateful to it. I am 
grateful because it has brought me a brilliant 
example of the ingenious and passionate skill with 
which Modern India endeavours to reconstruct its 
pas P 


M. Senart is frank enough in this letter to tell 
me in what points he differs from me. All of these 
represent minor differences of opinion except one. 
This last is in regard to the responsibility I have 
thrown upon Aégoka (which in his opinion the 
monarch little deserved) for his change of foreign 
policy, ‘‘for the mansuetude of his pitiful 
reflections," which rendered easy the success of 
foreign invasions, Greek and Turanian, that 
infested the country after him. “It is quite 
possible," says he, ‘‘ that Buddhist Pacifism in 
the long run has tended to weaken certain people, 
whom it did not render more gentle except by 
making them less fit for action'. .. . I prefer to 
recognise in him simply a spirit of idealism and of 


. 1 In justice lo. myself I may stalie that this idea also had occurred 
to me, but I chad to discard it as the interval was too short between 
Aéoka and -the Greek invasion after him; Ašoka is taken to have 
died about 286 B.C.; and the death of Euthydemus, the first Bactrian 
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deep religiousness which we know well, for it 
animates the whole remote past of India and it has 
perhaps stood for a greater spiritual honour than 
it has deprived India of realisations of external 
successes, for which it is doubtful whether its 
genius ever had made it fit.’ When, therefore, 
he has favoured me with such frank criticism, one 
feels inclined to believe, as a sincere expression of 
his opinion, the following that he has given to show 
what he thinks about my work as a whole: '' Tt 
was not so much your purpose to establish a critical 
history of Asoka by a general examination of the 
traditions more or less in keeping with the 
epigraph information, but you intended to show by 
analysis of the inscriptions what information 
hitherto unexpected they can yield to a sagacious 
and penetrating explorer. You have been prepared 
for this task as nobody else by your extended 
familiarity with literature. It is a marvel of 
a singular power that by throwing light on the 
monuments with the help of books you have 
enlivened your picture.” 

There are many questions connected with 
Aáoka, which are still of a complicated nature. One 
of these is the effect of his foreign policy on India. 


Greek jnvader, is supposed to have taken place about 190 B.C. There 
is thus scarcely an interval of fifty years, during which, again, 
Antiochus the Great is reported to have carried out a successful 


- expedition into the north-west frontiers of the Mauryan Empire (The, 


Cambridge History of India, pp. 442 and 444). The Greek invasion 
thus came off almost immediately on the death of Asoka. Does it 
give enough time to Buddhism to spread and make the people, above 
all, the Magadha army, as gentle and paciflo as to render them unfit 
for militarism—just that army which Alexander's men were afraid 
to encounter and which repulsed the forces of Seleucus after him? 
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How far or whether Buddhism had spread over 
Western Asia through his missionary efforts is 
another such question. It is not possible to reach 
any final conclusions unless they are freely and 
fearlessly discussed. I have expressed my views 
for what they are worth, and it would now be 
interesting to see what different views are expressed 
by scholars and, above all, historians. The more 
diverse these opinions are, the more are the view- 
points from which the questions may be looked at 
and the greater is consequently the likelihood of 
arriving at early solutions of them. 

It is true that history, and not epigraphy, is 
the main object of this book. Nevertheless, time 
has not yet come, and perhaps may never come, s0 
far as Ancient India is concerned, to separate 
History altogether from Epigraphy, Archaeology, 
or Sanskrit and Sanskritic literature. There are 
still some words and passages in the Asokan 
inscriptions which require to be properly interpreted 
or understood though Dr. F. W. Thomas has done 
a yeoman’s service in this field recently. I have, 
therefore, by no means neglected this source of our 
ancient history. That I have given sufficient 
attention to it may ba seen especially from 
Chapter VIII which contains translation and anno- 
tation of Asoka’s Edicts. 

I have said that the Asokan inscriptions have 
engrossed my attention for a quarter of a century. 
But I cannot help adding that much progress -in 
this respect I was able to achieve only when I came 
to Calcutta to occupy the Chair of the Carmichael 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
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and breathe in the pure intellectual atmosphere of 
the Calcutta University, which is the unique 
creation of the monumental genius of the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, Sarasvati, whose guidance, I 
should say, providence, in the development of the 
post-graduate studies is now for ever lost to us. 
He was especially interested in the publication of 
this book. And it will for ever be a matter of 
extreme regret to me that he was not spared just a 
little longer to see this book which has now come 
to light after being two years in the press. 

The Index of this volume is the work of 
Mr. Girindramohan Sarkar, who was my- pupil 
some time ago. As regards proof-reading and 
general help, I am highly indebted to Mr. 
Jitendranath Banerjea and Mr. Nanigopal 
Majumdar, Lecturers of the Calcutta University, 
and also to my pupils Mr. Rakhohari Chatterji and 
Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty. And I cannot better 
conclude this Preface than with the words with 
which the French savant concludes his letter: '' To 
this famous ancestor you, true to the beautiful 
traditions, familiar to solid knowledge, wanted to 
render the tribute, of your researches and the 
inspirations of your patriotism. If I cannot, in 
order to do you full justice, enter into a detail which 
would compel me to exceed the limits of a letter, 
allow me at least to address to you my hearty 
felicitations. I like to place this fertile union of 
sympathy and work—in which the piety of India 
and the respectful curiosity of the West should 
join—under the patronage of our hero in common.”’ 


D. R. B. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


It was in September, 1928, that I was 
informed by the Assistant Registrar, Calcutta 
University, that the stock of my book on Agoka was 
practically sold out and that a second edition of the 
same would be necessary. But to prepare the book 
for the second edition was a matter of no small 
difficulty. In the first place, I had to give my 
careful attention to what the critics of my book had 
said. Secondly, there were many scholars who had 
written about A$oka or his inscriptions after the 
first edition was out. ‘Thirdly, in the course of my 
studies and preparation for lectures to the Post- 
graduate classes, I had myself lighted upon many 
new interpretations and angles of vision. All these 
scattered rays had to be brought to a focus. This 
meant time. Besides, I myself was keeping any- 
thing but good health for a long time. This is the 
reason why so much delay has occurred in bringing 
out this second edition. 

As regards the reviews that were published of 
my book, some contained nothing but praise about 
me and my work. I will make no mention of them. 
There was however one review which was a 
condemnation of my book, from beginning to end. 
It was published in JBORS, Vol. XI, pp. 402-3, and 
I request scholars to read it at least once, and find 
out who wrote it and how it came to be published. 
That will surely conduce much, if not to their 
scholarship, certainly to their psychological research. 
That will also convince them that Patna has been 
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correctly identified with Pataliputra where Kautilya 
and Rakshasa as well as Asoka and Chandragupta- 
' Vikramaditya flourished. 

Of the remaining reviews of my book there 
are only four which are worth noticing. The first 
of these was written by Dr. Jarl Charpentier in 
JRAS, 1925, pp. 805 ff.; the second by Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar in ABORI, Vol. VII, pp.. 166 ff.; the 
third by the late Mr. S. M. Edwardes in IA, 1926, 
p. 239; and the fourth by Truman Michelson in 
JAOS, Vol. 46, pp. 256 ff. Edwardes winds up 
his review with the following remarks: ''I have 
said enough to indicate that Dr. Bhandarkar's book 
is full of information as one would expect from a 
scholar of his reputation, and contains suggestions 
of much interest to all who ponder over the problems 
of India's past history." Dr. Belvalkar expresses 
his opinion of the book in this manner: ‘‘ It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to enumerate in this 
fashion all the points in which Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has made a distinctive contribution to 
Áfokan scholarship. A careful perusal of the book 
enables one to visualise the pious Monarch and his 
manifold religious and administrative activities to 
a much better extent than had been hitherto 
possible with the Agokan literature already in the 
field. To build up out of the dead lithic records of 
this mighty emperor such a living, speaking 
likeness of ASoka the man with all his frailties 
and his noble aspirations is certainly an achieve- 
ment of which any scholar might well be proud.” 
The first of these critics was an Editor of the 
Indian Antiquary and was the scholar who revised 
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and practically overhauled the Fourth Edition of 
the ‘Early History of India’ by V. A. Smith. 
The second is Professor of Sanskrit in the Decan 
College, Poona, and Editor of the ‘Government 
Orienta] Series’, Bombay. Both the critics have 
spared no pains to point out the blemishes of my 
‘Ašoka’, and when they express the opinion they 
have done of the book as a whole, it cannot be 
doubted that their opinion is impartial and carries 
some weight. See now what Dr. Charpentier has 
said about it. ‘‘Professor Bhandarkar’s name," 
says he, ''holds a high rank within the scholarly 
world of India, and the present writer therefore 
feels it somewhat painful to admit that his latest 
book is a heavy disillusion...The author has on the 
whole very little new to add to the results of his 
predecessors, and where he tries to supply us with 
some hitherto undiscovered facts we generally 
feel inclined to disagree with him’’. This is in 
direct contradiction with what the late Mr. Edwardes 
and Dr. Belvalkar had thought, namely, that my 
book was full of information and suggestions and 
enabled one to visualise Agoka, much better. Not 
long after, appeared the review of the American 
scholar, Dr. Truman Michelson, containing a more 
detailed criticiam of. my book. Edwardes was a 
historian, not an epigraphist or a . philologist; 
Prof. Belvalkar is both a Sanskritist and an historian 
though not an epigraphist. Naturally therefore 
their criticism was concerned with the history 
portion of my book. Dr. Michelson on the other 
hand is a philologist, not an historian. His criticism 
was therefore directed against that part of my book, 
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which comprised the Notes and Translation of 
Asoka Inscriptions. And if anybody peruses this 
review carefully, he cannot but be convinced that 
Dr. Michelson has not at all feared to differ from me 
in many places. And yet in this review he says: 
"In this connection it may be observed that the 
notes on the translations are ordinarily very full, so 
that even the publication of the new edition of 
CII wil not render ‘this part of Bhandarkar's 
work superfluous; and it cannot be denied that 
occasionally he has made real contributions in the 
interpretation (e.g., the sense of samaja).’’ Evident- 
ly by ‘CII’ he means the Inscriptions of Asoka 
brought out by E. Hultzsch. This itself will show 
what the American scholar thinks of my book. The 
contributions made by Michelson to Agokan studies 
are too well known to require any mention and are 
equalled only by those of Senart, Bihler and 
Liiders. When therefore the above remarks of Dr. 
Michelson acquired publicity, everybody in India 
` began to wonder how that Professor of Upsala saw 
no good whatever in my book. - 

The truth of the matter is that Dr. Charpentier 
does not seem to have read any part of the.book 
other than Chapter VII, which deals with “ Asoke's 
place in History’. . Whatever real criticism is 
contained in his review is centred upon this chaptet 
and this chapter only. ‘If any proof is needed, it 
is furnished by the following remark that he makes : 
'* But to Professor Bhandarkar it seems. perfectly 
clear that Buddhism has deeply - influenced 
Christianity—unfortunately, he does. not tell us on ‘ 
which points, except by the somewhat vague: 
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expression ' brotherhood of man '..." Prof. Char- 
pentier is evidently referring to p. 223 of the 
first edition’ of my book. Unfortunately he 
exposes his own ignorance. For pages 162-5 of the 
last edition do set forth on which points, according 
to Max Miiller and myself, Buddhism has influenced 
Christianity. If he had at all read these pages, he 
would never have indulged in the sweeping remark 
that I have not told on which points Buddhism has 
influenced Christianity. It seems that he never 
read Chapter V of my book which treats of ‘ Asoka 
as a Missionary ', and, in fact, there is no indica- 
tion whatever that he read any chapter or part of it 
except Chapter VII about which alone he has 
passed what may be called criticism. As a matter 
of fact, if he had gone carefully over the other 
chapters as was done by the late Mr. Edwardes, 
Dr. Belvalkar and Dr. Michelson who certainly were 
not inferior to him in scholarship and the last of 
whom is decidedly superior to him in Agokan studies, 
I am sure he would have practically come to the 
same opinion that was expressed by these scholars. 
His aspersion therefore that my book is ‘ a heavy 
disillusion ’ is itself a fantasm of kha-pushpa held 
up by an Avidy&-puira. How can better work be 
expected of a critic who had a large number of books 
to review for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and who could not be expected to have any 
leisure to go through every one of these carefully? 
But what is most inexplicable is why he, if he is a 
real Sarasvatiputra, should indulge in aspersions 


1 fee p; 167ff. of this edition. 
B—2041B 
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against a book which he had not the time or 
patience to wade through. And it is really painful 
how critical scholarship sinks in his case into a 
pious brief for Christianity or for ‘ our religion ’ 
as he calls it. He has thereby made a laughing- 
stock of himself. See, for example, the criticism 
levelled against him in Ind. Hist. Quart., 1925, p. 
784, by N. C. G., who, I am told, is a Quaker 
himself. 

So far, however, as Dr. Charpentier’s 
criticism of Chapter VII of the book is concerned, 
I welcome it wholeheartedly. It is not possible 
to see eye to eye with him in most respects. 
Nevertheless, it is a criticism made after reading 
the chapter at least once and does not indulge in 
mere sweeping comments. 

My reply to the various points of his criticism 
will be found in the same chapter of this edition. 
But I cannot help thinking that he has rushed even 
to this criticism without carefully and patiently 
reading what I have stated while comparing Agoka 
with Marcus Aurelius, Alexander and Caesar. He 
has forgotten what I have remarked on p. 229 (first 
ed.) * where I say that these monarchs '' were 
probably greater warriors and greater administra- 
tors than Agoka even ’’ but were not great men as 
compared to him if we have to judge by '' the 
standard whether they rendered the world any way 
happier and better.’? In fact, this is the point on 
which I have expatiated on the pages following it. 
Curiously enough this is just the conclusion with 


1 See p. 244 of this edition, 
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which Prof. Charpentier’s review ends, for he 
says that '' Asoka ... was as a man, by far better 
than both Alexander and Caesar; it is just as 
obvious that as a ruler of man he cannot stand up 
for comparison with either of them.’’ One wonders 
why so many pages of the Jour. R. As. Soc. were 
wasted on a point where we substantially agreed. 
The case is however different in regard to the 
review of Dr. Truman Michelson. As I have 
already remarked, he deals principally with the 
Translation and Notes portion of my book. It is 
true that he is merciless in his criticism of my 
views, but who can deny that he has read very 
carefully what he is criticising? It is also true that 
sometimes his philological enthusiasm overshoots 
the mark. Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid 
that almost the whole of his criticism is sound and 
thought-provoking. And he has set it forth in such 
a detailed and thorough fashion ‘that one feels 
that it is Bühler or Senart that is speaking 
through him. I confess I have profited much by 
his comments, and if the second part of this edition 
has made any advance over the first the credit is 
chiefly due to this American savant. If a copy of 
this book is again sent to the Royal Asiatic Society 
for review, as I hope it will, and if Prof. Charpen- 
tier is again entrusted with the work, he will do 
well to tread in the worthy footsteps of Dr. 
Michelson and furnish us with constructive 
criticism which will enable me to improve this book 
still further if it ever runs into third edition. He 
‘need not use the polite language of the late S. M. 
Edwardes, but let his criticism be based upon a 
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careful perusal of the whole book. His language 
may be rugged and brusque like that of Asoka, but 
let there be sincerity and thoroughness behind it as 
it was behind the work of that Buddhist Emperor.’ 

Some of my friends were urging me to recast 
this work of mine into a convenient text-book for the 
students who offered Asoka as a subject of study for 
M.A. This however means that the University 
students even in the M.A. stage should not develop 
the library-going habit and should not form first- 
hand acquaintance with the works of Senart, 
Bühler, Michelson and Liders, or for the matter of 
that, with any such learned periodicals as the IA, | 
JRAS, and so forth. In other words, it means 
that even the M.A. students should not learn how 
to cook their own dish, but should be served with 
ready-made food just as the undergraduate students 
are, when they are supplied with the annotated 
editions of Scott's ‘ Lady of the Lake ' or Burke's 
‘French Revolution. If my work had been 
similarly converted into a cram book of Agoka’s 
Inscriptions, that would have doubtless brought 
more money to the Calcutta University but also 
perhaps cast a slur upon the noble edifice of Post- 
graduate studies which was built up by the 
transcendent genius of: the late Sir Asutosh 
. Mookerjee and to which I have the honour to belong. 
No University Professor who has a capacity or 
passion for research work, ought ever to stoop to 


1 Unfortunately, however, Prof. Obarpentier ia of the opinion 
that ‘it is exceedingly questionable whether Asoka has laid open to 
ns or has concealed the greater part of his own personality ” (see 
below, pp. 262ff.). 
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bring out a copiously annotated edition of any book 
or text he is lecturing upon to the M.A. students. 


The Index of this book is the work of Messrs. 
Dinesh Chandra Sircar and Charu Chandra 
Dasgupta, who up till recently were my pupils. 
The first of these again gave me occasional help in 
the laborious task of proof-reading. In conclusion, 
I am exceedingly thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, 
the Assistant Registrar, and Mr. A. C. Ghatak, 
Press Superintendent, without whose help and 
forbearance it would not have been possible for me 
to bring out this edition in the present state of m 
health. “ 


D. R. B. 
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FOREWORD 


The first edition of Bhandarkar's Aéoka was published by 
~ Oaloutta University in 1925 and the second revised edition in 
1932. The matter of the second edition was reprinted in 1955 
after the author's death in the year 1950. The book being 
quite popular and in steady demand, the present reprint has 
been necessary. When it was sent to the press, the then 
Registrar of Calcutta University requested me to add a few. 
pages to the book indicating the advancement of our knowledge 
of the subjeot since 1932, and I gladly agreed to do so out of 
my great respect for the author who was one of my teachers. 

Among the inscriptions of Aáoka discovered or published 
after 1932, mention has to be made first of the Erragudi 
(Yerragudi) version of the Fourteen Rock Ediots and the First 
and Second Minor Rock Ediots. These were discovered in 
1929 and the discovery has been noticed by Bhandarkar (pp. 
25, 84, 237.38). All these records have been edited by myaelf 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXII, pp. 1-28 and Plates. 
Minor Rock Edict II in this version has a text slightly bigger 
than in the other versions. In it Agoka advises his chief 
administrative officers at the place (identified with Suvarnagiri, 
the oapital of the Southern Province of the Maurya Empire) 
to pass orders on the district officers called Rajjuka who, in 
their turn, should order the people of the countryside as well 
as the subdivisional officers called Rashtrika in respect of 
preaching the Dharma. The teachers of all categories were 
asked to instruct their pupils in accordance with ‘the old usage’ 
(potana pakiti). 

Next come the versions of Minor Rock Edict I discovered 
in 193I at Gavimath and Palkigundu, two neighbouring locali- 
ties in the vicinity of Kopbal or Koppal in the Raichur District 
formerly of the Hyderabad State, but now in the expanded 
State of Mysore. The places are about 54 miles from Maski 
in the same District, where another version of the said edict 
O—2041B. 
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was previously discovered. The discovery of the Gavimath 
and Palkigundu inscriptions was apparently unknown to 
Bhandarkar who does not referto it. These inscriptions were 
edited by R. L. Turner in No. 10 of the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Series, first published in 1982 and reprinted in 1952. 

That a set of the Fourteen Rock Ediots were engraved at 
Sopara in the Thana District of Maharashtra was suggested 
long ago by the discovery of a small fragment of Rook Edict 
VIII at the place. Recently the first half of Rock Edict IX 
was discovered there and has been published by myself in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXII, pp. 29-30 and Plate. A 
linguistic peouliarity of this record is that Sanskrit | has been 
changed to r in all cases, e.g., phara for phala, mamgara for 

mamngala, eto. 

Í . Among the versions of the Minor Rook Ediot I discovered 
recently, those of Gujarré (Datia District, Madhya Pradesh) 
and Ahraurü -(Mirzapur District, U. P.) are very important. 
They were published by myself respectively in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XXXI, pp. 205-10 and Plate, and Vol. X XXVI, pp. 
239-48 and Plate. Besides the Maski version, the Gujarra text 
is the only other Agokan epigraph to mention the personal name 
of the Maurya emperor. Instead of Devüánümpriya Priyadaráin, 
Aéoka is mentioned in the Gujarr& epigraph as Priyadargin 
Aáokarüjae. The inscription says that both the poor and the 
rich should practise. the duties associated with Dharma and 
effect thereby their association with the gods. 

The concluding part of the Ahrasurü version of the edict 
says that it was promulgated by Asoka when he was on a tour 
of pilgrimage for 256 days since the relics of the Buddha had 
been installed for worship on a platform apparently at Patali- 
putra. This throws fresh light on Agoka’s tours of pilgrimage 
and his adherence to the Buddhist faith. 

The Rajula-Mandagiri version of Minor Rock Edicts I-II - 
(edited by myself in the Epigraphio Indica, Vol. XXXI, pp. 
211-18) follows closely the Erragudi text of the records, while 
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the New Delhi version of Minor Rock Ediot I (edited by 
myself in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXVIII) does not 
contain anything of special importance, 

A fragmentary pillar inscription (edited by myself in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXV, pp. 40-48), from  Amarávati 
in the Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh, has been supposed 
to be an Asokan edict. 

Of great importance is the discovery of Aéokan inscriptions 
near old Kandshar in Afghanistan, which have been published 
by various scholars. One of them found at a place called 
Shar-i-Kuna, is in two versions, viz. Greek and Aramaic, and 
is of the nature of a Minor Rook Edict (see J. Filliozat in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1-8; of. also D. C. Bircer, 
ibid. Vol XXXIII pp. 333-37). This bilingual record proves 
that the two versions were meant for the Greek (Yavana) and 
Iranian (Kamboja) subjeote of Asoka and that considerable 
areas of Afghanistan, ceded by Seleucus to Chandragupta 
Maurya, continued to form parts of the empire of Agoka. This 
incidentally disproves Bhandarkar’s contention that the Four- 
teen Rock Edicts of Aóoka were engraved on the borders of his 
dominions (p. 24), because, if Aáoka's empire extended to 
Afghanistan, then Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra (where we have 
two versions of the said edicts) in West Pakistan could not 
have been on the borders of the Maurya empire. Although 
the Greeks and Kambojes may have had various settlements 
in West Pakistan and Afghanistan, the concentration of their 
population seems to have been dense in the Kandahar area, 

Another Greek insoription, also discovered near old Kanda- 
har, has been edited by Emile Benveniste in the Journal 
Asiatique, Tome CCLII, 1964, pp. 187 f. (of. D. C. Biroar in 
Foreigners $n Ancient India and Lakshmi and Sarasvati in Art 
and- Literature—in the press). The record contains a free 
translation of the latter part of Rock Edict XII and the earlier 
part of Rock Hdict XIII into Greek and suggests that a Greek 
translation of the Fourteen Rock Edicts was engraved at the 
place, so that more fragments may be discovered in the 
neighbourhood, m 
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Bhandarkar refers to the inscribed stone-slab secured in 
March, 1928, by Birendranath Roy of Puri from the village of 
Kapilegvara about a mile to the south of the Lingaraja temple 
at Bhubaneswar (Orissa) and also to the study of the inscrip- 
tion by H. C. Chakladar of Calcutta University, who found 
the Brahmi inscription engraved on the slab to be a copy of 
the famous Rummindei pillar inscription of Agoka (p. 244). 
The name of the village is sometimes written as Kapilaprasida 
(Utkal University History of Orissa, Vol. I, ed. ahu, p. 259). 
However, it was not noticed that the Rummindei insoription 
was specially meant for the people of Lumbinigraima, the 
Buddha’s birth-place in the Nepalese Tarai, and is certainly 
not expected elsewhere. There is no doubt that the Kapileávara 
or Kapilaprasida inscription is a forgery (cf. D. O. Sircar, 
Indian Epigraphy, pp. 486-38). Another forged copy of the 
same inscription is found on a clay tablet, now preserved in 
the Mathura Museum (see Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 
1960-61, No. B-622). The forgery was committed with the 
help of clear illustrations of the writing appearing in text 
books like V. A. Smith's Ozford History of India and Ozford 
School History of India with a view to selling the forged 
epigraph at a high price to museums, 

It is interesting in this conneotion to note that an eye-copy 
of Agoka’s Rock Edict VII from the Kharoshthi version of 
Shahbazgarhi was prepared by me and published in 1957 in 
the first edition of my Inscriptions of Asoka and that, within 
a short time, a stone bowl bearing the same inscription was 
sold to the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
There cannot be any doubt that the bowl inscription was forged 
with the help of the published eye-copy of the Agokan ediot 
(Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 438-39).* 

*The Brahmi inscription at Deotek in the Nagpur District of Maha- 
rashtra has been wrongly taken to be an Agokan epigraph. The akshara 
chi as found in line 1 of this record suggests a date considerably later 
than Agoka. See V. V. Mirashi in Prog. Trans. A.-I. Or. Conf., 8th 
Session, pp. 618 ff. ; also his Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 125 ff; 
cf. also D. C. Sircar’s review of the book in Journ. Ind. Hist., August, 
1968. 
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Considering the difficult nature of the subject, it is no 
wonder that there are certain points in Agokan epigraphy on 
which my opinion differs from Bhandarkar’s. This will be clear 
to any careful reader of my Select Inscriptions, Vol. I (1942, 
1965), Inscriptions of Aéoka (1957, 1967), Maski Inscription of 
Agoka (1958) and my artioles on the Erragudi, Rajule-Manda- 
giri, Gujarra, Sopara, Amaravati, Ahraura, New Delhi and 
Kandahar inscriptions of Asoka published in the Epigraphia 
Indica. It is certainly unnecessary to dwell on such differences 
of opinion. There are, however, à few cases in which Bhandar- 
ker appears to me to be olearly wrong, and, for the benefit 
of the students, at least one of them may be discussed here. 
It is Bhandarkar’s identification of the Parimdas mentioned in 
the Girnar version of Aéoka’s Thirteenth Rock Edict with the 
Varendras of North Bengal (pp. 23, 32-33). This identification 
is impossible not only because Varendra is unknown in ancient 
Indian geography before the days of the Palas and is mentioned 
for the first time in records of the early medieval age, but also 
because the name Paririda is found differently in the different 
versions of Rock Ediot XIII in the following compounds— 
Amdhra- Püritda (Girnar), Adha-Palada (Kalsi), Amdhra-Palida 
(Shahbazgarhi), Adha-Palida (Mansehra) and .Ardha-Pülada 
(Erragudi). Palida in the Kharoshthi versions at Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra is obviously Palida, while the Girnar version 
suggests that the intended reading of the name in the other 
versions is Pálimda. Apparently this people lived near the 
Andhras, with whom they are associated, somewhere in the 
Deccan. The Andhras of the Deccan could hardly have been 
associated with a people of North Bengal, many hundred miles 
away. The fact that, in early works like the Astareya Brahmana 
and Mahabhéraia, the Andhras and Pulindas are mentioned 
together* shows that the associates of the Andhras in Aéáoka's 


*VII. 18—Andhra, Pundra, Sabara, Pulinda and Mutiba. See also 
Mahabharata XII. 207.42— . 
~ Daksindpatha-janmanah sarta naravar=Andhrakah | 
Guhàh Pulinddh Savaras= Cucukà Madrakaih saha '| 
Elsewhere also the Mahabharata (LI. 8116 and 71) mentions the Andhras 
and Pulindas in the list of peoples of South India (Sircar, Cosmography 
and Geography in Early Indian Literature, p. 64). 
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CHAPTER I 
Asoka AND His EARLY Lire 


There is hardly any educated person in India : 
who has not heard of Asoka and his stone 
inscriptions. Asoka, he knows, was a prince of the 
Maurya dynasty and grandson of Chandragupta, 
the Sandrakottos of the Greek writers and, for 
some time, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. The inscriptions of this monarch, he 
again knows, have been found all over India. 
But he may not be aware of their contents and 
may not know what account they furnish of 
that Maurya king. There are, no doubt, some 
Buddhist works, which set forth his life and 
work, but their trustworthy character. has been 
rightly called in question. They mention many 
stories, which represent him to have been Kala- 
$oka or Black Agoka before, and Dharmagoka or 
Pious Asoka after, his conversion to Buddhism. 
As the one aim of these works is to eulogize 
Buddhism by showing how it transformed Aéoka 
the Ogre into Asoka the Pious, a suspicion 
naturally crosses our mind in regard to the cor- 
rectness of their account. Such is not, however, 
the case with his epigraphic monuments, which 
being contemporary records and engraved by 
his orders, are of undoubted veracity. Nay, as 
we go through them, we feel as if his voice is 
still speaking to us and confiding what is pass- 
ing in the innermost recesses of his mind. -The 
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story of Asoka that is being narrated is based 
almost entirely on. these monuments, and we can 
be pretty certain that our account is not fiction, 
but history. ; 

What kind of records has Asoka left behind 
` him? Are they sufficiently numerous and im- 
portant in details? A full account of his 
epigraphic monuments at this stage is sure to 
be irksome, and has, therefore, been reserved 
for a future chapter. But some: idea of the 
nature of these records must be given here, in 
order that the contents of this and the following 
chapters may be‘ properly understood. These 
records, as we know, are all engraved on stone. 
They have been inscribed either on rocks or 
pillars or in caves. His rock inscriptions, ‘again, 
are of two kinds: namely, (1) the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts, and (2) the Minor Rock Edicts. The for- 
mer are called Fourteen Rock Edicts, because 
they together form a’ set of fourteen different 
inscriptions following a serial order, and have 
been found in seven different localities,—all on the 
confines of India, at -any rate, of his empire. 
The Minor Rock Hdicts consist of two different 
records. They- are inscribed together only in 
the three+ copies found in Mysore; in all other 
places, which are no less than four, Edict I only 
has been engraved. Asoka’s Pillar Inscriptions 
also’ may be distinguished into two classes: (1) 
Seven Pillar Edicts, and -(2) the Minor Pillar 
Inscriptions. The former of these constitute a 
group, but the latter are four different’ epigraphs. 
The Cave Inscriptions of Asoka are, -of course, 
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those engraved in caves in the Barübar Hills of 
Bihar. These are altogether no less than thirty- 
three different inscriptions, and, ag we shall see 
in the course of our narrative, they throw light 
on a number of points connected with Asoka, his 
administration, his religioug faith, his missionary 
operations, and so on. A careful. comparison 
of these records is just what is needed in order 
to obtain the maximum that is knowable and 
historically acceptable about Asoka. 

Those who have studied these epigraphs know 
full well that they profess to have emanated 
from a king who calls himself Piyadasi, that is, 
Priyadargin. When they were first being deci- 
phered, now about three-quarters of a century 
ago, by James Prinsep to whom must go the 
credit of having unravelled the mystery of the 
Brahmi lipi, he was very much puzzled by the 
name Priyadargin. He did not know who this 
Priyadaréin was, to what dynasty he belonged, 
and in what age he flourished. Soon thereafter, 
however, Turnour, who belonged to the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and was himself a great Pali 
scholar, identified Priyadaráin with Asoka. He 
pointed out that the Sinhalese chronicle, the 
Dipavamsa, gave Piyadassi or Piyadassana as but 
another name of Asoka, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 
This identification, it is true, hag not since then 
been called in question, but it was definitively 
demonstrated only nine years ago when the sixth 
copy ‘of Minor Rock Edict I was discovered at 
Maski.in the Raichur District, Nizam's Dominions. 
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For this inscription mentions the name of Agoka 
clearly and in the very first line. It is not there- 
fore possible now to doubt that Priyadargin and 
Asoka are one and the same person, and that the 
author of these inscriptions is really the grandson of 
Chandragupta, who founded the Maurya empire. 
We thus see that the author of our epigra- 
phic records was known both as Asoka and Pri- 
yadarsin. It was customary for the kings of 
ancient India to have more than one name, of 
which one was their proper individual name and 
the others epithets or birudas as they are called. 
One of these two appellations must have been 
the personal name of the king, and the other his 
epithet. And it appears that Priyadarsin was 
his epithet, for we know that Asoka’s grand- 
father, Chandragupta, has also been styled Piya- 
dassana like him in one of the Ceylonese 
chronicles. Nobody can doubt that Chandra- 
gupta was hig individual name.  Priyadaráana 
or Priyadarán must, therefore, be taken to be 
the biruda or secondary name. We know that 
this epithet in the case of Aéoka was Priyadardin, 
and it is quite possible that Priyadaréin and not 
Priyadargana was the biruda of his grandfather 
also. For in later times we find grandfather 
and grandson belonging to the same dynasty 
adopting the same  biruda. The Ceylonese 
chronicles style Asoka not only Priyadaréin but 
also Priyadargana, taking the two words apparent- 
ly in one and the same sense. And as from 
Aéoka's inscriptions we find that he was known 
really as Priyadaréin and not Priyadaréana, it is 
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natural to presume that his grandfather also was 
Priyadaréin, not Priyadargana. It is curious 
that this records call him  Aéoka, only once, 
and Priyadargin, in all other places. But 
instances are not wanting of kings being known 
almost invariably by their epithets. Thus the 
son of Govinda III of the Rashtrakita family 
of Manyakheta is known to us from all the 
documents so far only by his epithet, Amogha- 
varsha. We are somewhat better in regard to 
the author of our inscriptions. For one record 
at least gives his personal name, Asoka. 


In most of his inscriptions Asoka styles him- 
self Devànàüin-priys Priyadarsi Raja. This is 
the fullest appellation of the king. But some- 
times the formula is abbreviated by the omission 
of one or two of these components. Thus we find 
Asoka designated also Devanarb-priya Priyadaréi, 
Priyadaréi Raja, Devànàm-priya Raja, or even- 
Devanarh-priya merely. The second component 
of Aáoka's full name is Priyadaréin, which we 
have just considered. Literally it means ‘ one 
of amiable look’, and may be freely rendered 
by ‘one who is of gracious mien’. When and 
why he adopted this epithet we do not know, 
but certain it is that he used it almost as his 
personal name. We had better not, therefore, 
translate it, but leave it ‘as it is. It is worthy 
of note that although Agoka was a supreme 
ruler, he designates himself simply Raja. The 


1 JRAS, 1908, pp. 482-8. 
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grandiloquent titles, Maharaja and Rajadhiraja, 
employed singly or conjointly, had not come 
into use in Agoka’s time. What is more worthy 
of note is that he calls himself Devanar-priya, 
and one can well understand how the modern 
students of Grammar  (vyükarama) may feel 
inclined to laugh at it. For do not Bhattoji 
Dikshita, author of the Siddhüntakaumudi, and 
Hemachandra, author of the Abhidhanachinta- 
mani, tell us that Devanarh-priya means ‘ a fool ’ 
or ‘dunce’? They are, therefore, apt to wonder 
"what Asoka means by calling himself Devanarm- 
priya. But it is to be noted that though this 
word has now a derogatory sense, if was not 
so originally, and especially in the time of 
Asoka. Patafijali, we know, associates this word 
with bhavat, dirghayus, and dyushmat. This 
shows that like these honorific terms Devànàm- 
_ priya was employed as an auspicious mode of 
address or characterisation. Now, if we turn to 
Rock Edict VIII of Asoka, we shall find that 
for Devünam-priya of some versions we have 
Trüjüno of others. This means that Devanam- 
priya was an auspicious mode of address used 
with reference to kings. And, as a matter of 
fact, the Dipavarnsa’ applies the appellation 
Devanim-priya to Tissa, the ruler of Ceylon 
‘and contemporary of Asoka, and often employs 
it alone to denote that king.  Epigraphic records 
also point to the same conclusion. Thus in the 
Nagarjuni Hill Cave inscriptions,? the term 
XI. 14, 19, 20, 95, &o. 
a IA, XX. 964 & ff. 
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Devànüm-priya is used to designate a king 
called Dasaratha, who has been taken to be the 
` grandson of Agoka. Similarly, an epigraph from 
Ceylon gives this epithet among other kings to 
Vankanasika-Tissa, Gajabāhuka-gāminī, and 
Mahallaka-Nàga. Devānām-priyą was thus 
an auspicious mode of address or honorific 
characterisation, before the Christian era, -con- 
fined to the kings only, and was so used probably 
to indicate the belief that the rulers were under 
the protection of the gods (devas). The term 
had therefore be better translated by ' dear unto 
the gods’, or ' beloved of the gods’.  Aéoka's 
full royal style was thus ‘king Priyadaréin, 
beloved of the gods '. 

Many of Aéoka’s inscriptions commence with 
the formula: Devanam-priyo . Piyadast Raja 
evam aha, '' thus saith king Priyadaréin, beloved 
of the gods °’. This has been rightly compared 
by Senart!' with the phrase with which the 
proclamations of the Achaemenides, from Darius 
to Artaxerxes Ochus, begin. One such instance 
is thatiy Dàürayavaush  kshayüthiya, ‘‘ thus saith 
the king Darius °. In both cases the form of 
address commences with a phrase in the third 
person, and what is further worth noticing is 
that this phrase is immediately followed by the 
use of the first person. Of course, nobody can 
now maintain that this formula was imitated by 
Asoka directly from Persia, for, as a matter of 

BZ, I. 60 f. 


1 
2 MOND, 142.8 & 14b. 
3 IA, XX. 255-6. 
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fact, we know that this was one of the protocols 
of the royal chancery noticed by Kautilya in 
his  Arthaéástra and consequently prevalent 
before the time of Asoka.’ But nothing pre- 
cludes us from holding with the French savant 
that the Indians adopted the Persian protocol 
and that this adoption was due to the Achae- 
menian conquest and administration of north- 
west India. 

Wherever in his records Agoka gives any 
dates, he counts the years from the time of 
his coronation. This has led scholars to believe 
the Sinhalese tradition that Asoka was crowned 
four years after his accession to the throne. 
But this tradition also tells us that after the 
death of his father, Asoka seized the throne 
by massacring ninety-nine of his brothers, and 
spared only one, the youngest, namely Tishya. 


This story is, however, refuted by his inscrip- — 


tions which speak, not of one brother, but of 
several, living and ‘staying again not only in 
Pataliputra, his capital, but- also in various towns 
of his empire. And if this is found to be a 
fiction, it is not intelligible why we should hold 
fast to that part of the tradition which places 
his coronation four years after his seizing the 
throne. In fact, it is not at all clear how his 
dating certain events of his reign from his 
coronation is evidence of there having been an 
interval between his coronation and accession - to 
the throne. Again, in the Nagarjuni Hill caves 


1 TA, XLVI. 01.9. 
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there are at least three inscriptions which are 
dated immediately after the coronation of 
Dasaratha, grandson of Asoka. Are we to suppose 
here also that because these records, in their 
dating, refer to Dagaratha’s coronation, this event 
did not coincide with this coming to the throne 
and that some period must have elapsed between 
them? There is therefore no good reason 
to think that any long interval such as that 
of four years elapsed between Asoka’s coronation 
and his assumption of the reins of government. 

It appears that Asoka was in the habit of 
celebrating the anniversary of his coronation 
by the release of prisoners. This is inferrible 
from what he says at the end of Pillar Edict V. 
‘“ By me, who am consecrated twenty-six years 
up till now,” says he there, ‘‘ twenty-five jail 
deliveries have been effected just in that period.” 
As prisoners were released twenty-five times 
in the space of twenty-six years, it means that 
the twenty-sixth year of his reign had not 
elapsed but was running on when the Pillar Edict 
was promulgated. It thus seems that the dates 
which he specifies for the incidents of his life 
are current regnal years, and not expired, as has 
been taken by scholars. 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra lays down that the 
king shall prohibit castration and destruction of 
animal foetus on certain days. Among these he 
includes the days of the nakshatra of the king 
and the country. In Pillar Edict V, Asoka speaks 
of castration and branding of animals, and 
specifies on what days he has prohibited them. 
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Curiously enough, most of these days agree 
with those mentioned by Kautilya." And what 
is noteworthy is that here he specifies only two 
nakshatra days, namely, Tishya and Punarvasu. 
One of these is most probably the nakshatra 
of the king and the other of the country. 
And the question must arise: which nakshaira 
is of the king and which of the country? It 
is worthy of note that the Tishya nakshatra has 
been mentioned also in the two separate Edicts 
of Dhauli and Jaugada. These edicts, we know, 
were intended by Asoka solely for the exhorta- 
tion and guidance of the officials of the newly 
conquered province of Kalinga, and he issues 
the order that they shall be fecited every Tishya 
day for their benefit. Evidently, of the two 
nakshatras greater importance has thus been 
assigned to Tishya than to Punarvasu. This 
may be seen also from the fact that although 
in the usual list of the nakshatras Tishya comes 
after Punarvasu, it is placed prior to the latter, 
not once but twice, in Pillar Edict V. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that as so much 
importance has been given to Tishya, that must be 
the nakshatra of the king. If this inference is 
correct, Punarvasu becomes the nakshatra of the 
country, by which, we suppose, we have to 
understand the country of Magadha. 


The edicts of Agoka are concerned with his 
Dharma and the means he adopted to disseminate 
it. They naturally, therefore, throw a flood of 


1 Arthagdstra, p. 407. 
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light on his life and career after he became a 
Buddhist. But let us here try and see what little 
these records tell us about his earlier life, both 
in his private and public capacity We have 
already seen that he had several brothers and 
sisters living till the thirteenth year of his reign, 
and that they were residing not only in Pataliputra 
but also in the mofussil towns. Of course, Asoka 
had his avarodhana or closed female apartments. 
How many queens he actually had we do not 
know. But he had at least two, for there is 
reference to his second queen in one of his 
inscriptions. And the very fact that she had been 
designated Second Queen shows that the relative 
rank -of the queens had in his day been 
fixed. The name of this Second Queen was 
Karuvaki, and his son from her was Tivara. 
The object of the inscription ig to ensure for 
this queen the merit of any donation she might 
.be pleased to make. In Pillar Edict VII 
Asoka speaks of his having commissioned some 
of his officers to induce the members of his 
royal household to make gifts and to see to 
their proper organisation. It is interesting to 
note what members of his family he mentions 
in this connection. Of course, he first speaks 
of himself and his queens. But immediately 
after his queens he makes reference to his 
avarodhana and tells us that its inmates were 
living not only at his capital but also in the 
provinces. Anybody who reads the passage 
carefully cannot but think that his queens were 
not the only members of his avarodhana. Who 
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could then be the other members? ‘They can- 
not be the wives of his male relatives, for 
they cannot with propriety be called his 
avarodhana. Were they his left-handed wives? 
His avarodhana would thus comprise not only 
the queens but also other Purdah ladies of 
lower status. This no doubt reminds us of 
the Sinhalese tradition that when Asoka during 
his father’s life-time was viceroy at Ujjain, he 
formed connection with a lady of the Setthi caste, 
who resided at Vedisagiri, modern Besnagar near 
Bhils&, and continued to reside there even when 
Agoka, seized the throne and his children by 
her accompanied him to hig capital. This legend 
clearly confirms the inference deducible from 
the Pillar Edict that Aéoka had women other than 
queens and that his avarodhana was not all in 
Pataliputra, but that some of its members stayed 
in the mofussil. In the same Pillar Edict and in 


continuation of the same subject, namely, the. 


distribution of the charities of the Royal House- 
hold, Aáoka speaks of his own sons and other 
devikwmüras. The sons of Asoka are thus distin- 
guished from the latter. Who could the ‘other 
devikumüras ° be? Most probably, Aéoka ig here 
referring to the sons not of his own Devis or 
queens but the queens of his father and conse- 
quently to his non-co-uterine brothers. Again, 
how many song Agoka had we do not know. But 
he must have had at least four sons. In ancient 
‘times it was customary for a king ‘to appoint his 
sons, as far as possible, as viceroys of the outlying 
provinces. And four such princes we find mention- 
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ed in his epigraphic records, as being in charge of 
the four viceroyalties of Takshagila, Ujjayint, 
Suvarnagiri, and Tosali. To what modern pro- 
vinces these viceroyalties corresponded we will see 
in the next chapter. But what we have here to 
notice is that Asoka had at least four sons. To 
sum up, Asoka had a very large family. He had 
several brothers and sisters staying not only at 
Pataliputra -but also outside in the empire. Some 
of them were certainly his co-uterine brothers, 
but there were also some, sprung, no doubt, from 
his father, but by different mothers. - Asoka 
had also his avarodhana or closed female apart- 
ments, not only in his capital but also in the 
provinces. They were occupied not only by his 
queens but also other women with whom he had 
connection. He had at least two queens, one of 
whom was named Karuvaki, and at least four 
sons. But whether Tivara, son of Karuvaki, was 
one of them it is not possible to determine. 

We know very little of Aéoka’s private life. 
His records shed very little light upon it. There 
is, however, one passage in Rock Edict VI 
which is interesting. This edict describes how 
often and at what different places he dispatched 
the business of his people. Here he tells us that 
he has arranged to dispose of it at all places and 
at all times so that no king prior to him ever did 
it. Naturally, therefore, he specifies the places 
where he formerly whiled away his time but 
where now he attends to their affairs. ‘‘ This 
therefore, I have done,’’ says he, ‘‘ namely that 
at all “hours and in all places—whether I am eating 
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~or I am in the closed female apartments, in the 
inner chamber (garbhagara), with the stud 


(vraja), on horse-back (vinita) or in pleasure ` 


orchards, the Reporters may report people's 
business to me." Evidently, therefore, when 
Agoka had no business to dispose of and, of 
course, was not asleep, he was to be found at his 
capital either regaling in the dining hall, engaged 
with the inmates of his harem, chatting in his 
retiring cabin, or inspecting the royal stud, enjoy- 
ing a horse’ ride, or beguiling his time in the 
orchards. What special tastes and fascinations he 
had developed or evinced in these matters we do 
not know, but we do know what articles of food 
gratified his palate. Even when he was rigorously 
carrying out -his programme of stopping the 
slaughter and injury to living beings, he made 
certain reservations in regard to his royal table. 
'' But even now when this document of Dhamma 
was written,” says he in Rock Edict I, “ only 
three animals were killed for curry, namely, two 
peacocks ‘and only one deer, but even that deer 
not regularly. Even these three animals will not 
afterwards be killed.’’ Asoka here admits that 
although he has stopped the butchering of all 
other animals, he has allowed the killing of pea- 
cocks and deer to serve him with meat. Evidently, 
he was fond of the flesh of these animals. And 
as he says that the animal that was regularly 
butchered for his table was not the deer, but the 
peacock, it appears that he was inordinately fond 
of the pea-fowl. In this connection what Buddha- 
ghosha says in his commentary on the Sarmyutta- 
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nilüya is worth noting. ‘‘ To the people of 
the frontier provinces, gandu-ppüdas are deli- 
cious, but they are abominable to those of the 
Middle Country. To the latter the flesh of & 
pea-fowl is delicious. It is, however, abominable 
to others.’’’ It is, therefore, no wonder if Asoka, 
who was a native of the Middle Country, could 
not for a long time give up the eating of the 
pea-fowl flesh. We need not, however, harbour 
any doubt as to his having ultimately eschewed 
it, as promised in his edict, and thus turned a 
staunch vegetarian. 

In another inscription Asoka gives us another 
glimpse into his private life. Rock Edict VIII 
informs us that for a long time past kings were 
in the habit of going out on vihüra-yütrüs or 
pleasure tours, where they enjoyed chase and 
other similar diversions but that he has 
` replaced these by  Dhamma-yütrüs or tours 
for Dharhma since the tenth year of his reign 
when he visited  Saxübodhi, that is, the 
place where Buddha obtained enlightenment. 
What Afoka gives us here to understand is that 
until the tenth year he, like all other kings, used 
to go out on pleasure excursions, where he 
indulged in manifold diversions, the most pre-emi- 
nent of which, however, was hunting. We cannot 
have any clear idea of this eihüra-yütrü, as Asoka 
gives us-no details and as no account of it is also 
forthcoming from any work of literature: ‘The 
Áframávüsika Parvan of the Mahabharata, no 


1 Saratthappaktsint of Buddhaghoshe, published by Thera 
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doubt, contains a reference tó the vihara-yatras 
which Yudhishthira organised for enabling Dhrita- 
rashtra to forget the grief caused by the death of 
his hundred sons. But only one verse it gives to 
show what items constituted these vihdra-yatras. 
'' There ’’, we are told, ‘‘ the dralikas (jugglers?), 
chefs, and singers of ragas and shadavas waited on 
king Dhritarashtra as in town.” > The programme 
of Dhritar&shira's pleasure trip thus consisted of 
music, dainties, and conjurer’s tricks. There is no 
mention of chase here, because an old and blind 
man like Dhritarashtra cannot be expected to 
take delight in chase. But as Asoka speaks of 
chase only and tells us nothing of the other 
diversions when he adverts to vth@ra-ydtris, it 
appears that hunting formed the most important 
feature of a pleasure excursion in his time. In 
fact, hunting was so much indulged in by the kings 
that it wag considered by some ancient writers on 
Hindu polity to be a vice which they were exhorted 
to avoid.  Piéuna, for instance, condemns chase, 
because danger from robbers, enemies, wild animals, 
forest conflagration, fean of stumbling, inability to 
distinguish the cardinal points, and so on, are the 
evils associated with it.! Kautilya, on the other 
hand, strongly recommends it, because according 
to him exercise, reduction of fat and bile, skill in 
aiming at stationary and moving bodies, knowledge 
of the minds of animals and of their ever-changing 
movements when they are enraged are the good 
points of chase. Some of these good points, we 


1 I. 18. 
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know, are mentioned by Kālidāsa when Dushyanta 
in Act II of the Sakuntala is made to praise hunt- 
ing. The poet also portrays a good scene of hunting 
in the first two acts of the drama. The description 
of royal hunting has also been preserved for us by 
Megasthenes, who was almost contemporaneous 
with Aégoka. One purpose for which the king 
leaves his palace, says he, '' is to go to the chase, 
for which he departs in bacchanalian fashion. 
Crowds of women surround him, and outside of this 
circle spearmen are ranged. The road is marked 
off with ropes, and it is death, for man and woman 
alike, to pass within the ropes. Men with drums 
and gongs lead the procession. The king hunts in 
the enclosures and shoots arrows from a platform. 
At his side stand two or three armed women. If 
he hunts in the open grounds, he shoots from the 
back of an elephant. Of the women, some are in 
chariots, some on horses, and some even on ele- 
phants, and thev are equipped with weapons of 
every kind, as if they were going on a campaign." * 
The Sakuntala also, no doubt, describes the chase 
of Dushyanta as something like an expedition and 
even represents the king as being attended by 
Yavana women with bows in hand. One can very 
well imagine Asoka as revelling in such sports in 
the earlier part of his life like his contemporary or 
previous kings, but the sanctity of animal life which 
made an indelible impression on his mind after- 
wards made his soul recoil from such enjoyment, 
and he gave up all sports and diversions which 
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involved any kind of brutality or butchery to 
life. 

We shall now try to see what Asoka was like 
in his capacity as king before he became a 
staunch missionary of Buddhism. Very little 
about him even in this capacity is known, and 
what little we know is from Rock Edict I. From 
it it appears that like all other kings Asoka was 
in the habit of feasting and amusing his subjects, 
—probably a diplomatic move to keep his people 
pleased and satisfied. One mode of public enter- 
tainment that he practised was the celebration of 
the samaja. The samaja was of two kinds. In 
one the people were treated to dainty dishes in 
which meat played the most important part. In 
the other they were treated to dancing, music, 
wrestling, and other performances. The former 
was obviously a convivial meleé. The latter was 
intended for the amusement of the people, and in 
this sense the sama@ja was synonymous with ranga 
or prekshügüra, that is, the amphitheatre, and 
sometimes denoted ‘ the concourse of the people ’, 
assembled there. All the instances of the samāja 
described in the Brahmanical and the Buddhist 
literature show that they were intended to feast the 
palate or the eye and the ear of the people. There 
can be no doubt that the ancient Kings of India were 
in’ the habit of holding samajas. Thus in the cele- 
brated Hathigumpha inscription we are told that 
Khiravela, king of Kalinga, amused his capital-town 
by celebrating utsavas and samüjas. Precisely the 
same thing xs reported in a Nasik cave inscription 
to have been done by Gautamiputra'Sütakarni, a 
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king of the Dekkan. And, in fact, Kautilya 
himself lays down that a king '' shall imitate (the 
people's) attachment to the samüja, utsava, and 
vihüára of their country or divinity.’’* Both the 
kinds of the samájas seem to have been celebrated 
by Agoka. But when he began to preach Dhamma, 
he naturally tabooed those where animals were 
slain to serve meat, as we may infer from Rock 
Edict I. As there was nothing in the other 
samüjas for him to object to, he retained them, but- 
slightly changed the character of the exhibition of 
the public spectacles. He no doubt must have 
provided such spectacles as would not only cause 
‘amusement to his subjects but also generate, 
‘develop and disseminate Dhamma amongst them. 
What these scenes were we will see in a future 
‘chapter. 

Reasons of state may also have dictated his 
‘taking another step in the same direction. In the 
same record Aéoka tells us that the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of animals was daily going on 
in the royal kitchen before the edict was promul- 
gated. The case is precisely like that narrated in 
the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata where we are 
informed that two thousand cattle and two thousand 
‘kine were slain every day in the kitchen of a king 
called Rantideva and that by doling out meat to 
his people he attained to incomparable fame. And, 
in fact, the practice of daily doling out food to 
hundreds of people is still found in the Native 
States of India. ‘Like Rantideva, Asoka must have 
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been in the habit of distributing meat among his 
subjects, and that his'object in doing so must have 
been precisely the same, namely, that of making 
himself popular. But he put a stop to this terrible 
animal carnage, the moment his conscience was 
aroused and he commenced. teaching Dhamma. 

We thus see what Asoka was as a private 
individual and also as a king till he embraced 
Buddhism. The picture we have here is certainly 
not as lucid and full as we may desire, but we do 
obtain something which is reliable and not based 
on mere legend. We see what sort of family he 
had, what individual tastes and likings he possessed, 
and in what pursuits he engaged himself when he: 
was free from his routine work as a ruler. We 
also know what titles he assumed as king; how he 
began his royal career, and what measures he 
adopted to entertain his people and enlist their 
attachment. He also regularly celebrated the 
anniversary of his coronation by releasing prisoners 
from jails. This is all we know of him as ruler 
before he became a Buddhist, that is, till after the 
eighth year of his reign when he subjugated 
Kalinga. Whether the earlier part of his reign 
was uneventful or whether he had made similar 
conquests or not we do not know. The earliest 
event of his reign that we find referred to in 
inscriptions is his conquest of Kalinga, which 
roughly corresponds to the tract of land on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal between the Vaitarani 
and Languliya rivers. He vividly describes the 
horrors and miseries of this war. ‘‘ 1,50,000,’” 
says he, ‘‘were carried away (as captives) ; 1,00,000! 
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were slain, and many times as many died." These 
are the figures for Kalinga only, and do not include 
the casualties in the king's army. We thus have 
to note that even in such a small province as 
Kalinga, as many as 1,00,000 were killed on the 
battle-field, many times as many died as the result 
of burning and sacking, and, what is more, no less 
than 1,50,000 were seized as slaves. Surely, these 
‘are appalling figures for a tiny district like Kalinga, 
and indicate the extreme horrors of a war even in 
that ancient period when the weapons of destruc- 
tion were not so diabolical and deadly as now. 
Soon after this war Asoka was converted to 
Buddhism and began to preach Dhamma. And 
the remembrance of this war struck him with 
extreme and genuine remorse. When an un- 
conquered provnice, says he, is being conquered 
Slaughter, death and captivity must occur. This 
is regrettable enough. But what is still more 
regrettable is that among those who die, are 

‘slaughtered or are taken captive, there must be 
" many who are devoted to Dhamma and that such 
‘contingencies to these men, again, must spell 
‘disaster and affliction to their friends, acquaintances, 
and relatives, who, though they themselves are safe, 
yet feel undiminished affection for them.  '' This 
is the lot of all men and is considered regrettable 
by the Beloved of the gods." The language is 
instinet with personal feeling, and the rocks still 
echo across the ages the wail of a penitent soul. 
There can be no doubt that this was genuine 
remorse. For, when the edict was proclaimed, he 
had already commenced in that county a zealous 
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> protection, longing and teaching of Dhamma. 
When a territory is newly subjugated and is in an 
unsettled condition, the officers who are charged 
with proper administration and maintenance of 
peace there are apt to transgress the bounds of 
justice and mercy. Such transgressions did 
actually occur on the part of his officers, and we 
know from one of his inscriptions how severely 
he chastised them and what steps he took to 
prevent such excesses in the future. Nay, the 
inhuman and iniquitous nature of the war so 
much haunted his mind that he was even 
ashamed of engraving this edict in the Kalinga 
country. There are two places in Kalinga 
where his Rock Edicts have been inscribed. 
But while the edict which describes his conquest 
of this province has been incised along with 
other Rock Edicts at all other places this alone 
has been omitted from the copies coming from 
Kalinga. Surely, remorse and sense of shame 
cannot further go. 

We may be pretty certain that Asoka made no 
further conquests. But why he conquered and 
annexed Kalinga to his empire, which was already 
very extensive, is not quite clear. It seems, how- 
ever, that Kalinga was a thorn in the body nolitic 
of his dominions. From Rock Edict XIII we 
know that the provinces of Andhra and Parimda 
were included in his kingdom. Of these Andhra 
denoted roughly the country comprising the Kistna 
and Godavari Districts. As the capital of his 
Empire was Pataliputra, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it included the greater portion of 
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modern Bengal. And this receives confirmation if 
my suggestion is true that Parimda was somewhere 
on the eastern outskirts of the Mauryan Empire, 
possibly in Bengal. Kalinga was thus a sort of 
wedge driven into the body politic and might at 
any time conspire with the foreign Choda kingdoms’ 
which were to the south. For the safety and 
consolidation of his state it was thus absolutely 
necessary to conquer Kalinga and make his empire 
one compact mass; and this he did. 

A year after his conquest of Kalinga he became 
a Buddhist. For one year he was lukewarm, but 
thereafter he became very strenuous in his exertions 
for the Dhamma, and the idea of becoming 4 
Chakravarti Dhürmika Dharmaraja haunted his 
mind. What this appellation exactly is we will see 
in Chapter VII, but, suffice it tò say here, that it 
denoted the supreme ruler of the earth, not through 
conquest, but through righteousness. This ideal 
stimulated him to promote the temporal and 
spiritual good not only of his people but of the 
. subjects of his independent neighbours, and not 
only of the human race, but of the whole animate 
world. We will take note of all his manifold 
activities, but shall first see what he did for his 
people as a ruler. For this, however, it is neces- 
sary to find out what the extent of his empire was. 
Both these points we will tackle in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER II 


'ASOKA'S EMPIRE AND ADMINISTRATION 


In this chapter we shall attempt to trace, as 
far as possible, the limits of Aéoke’s dominions 
and find out over what area his sway extended. 
And thereafter we shall also discuss how he ruled 
his kingdom and what innovations, if any, he 
introduced in the administration. In both these 
enquiries we shall allow ourselves to be guided 
mainly by his inscriptions. In regard to the first 
of these queries, that is, the one relating to the 
extent of his empire, we have both internal and 
external evidence to. take into account. The 
external evidence is, of course, that furnished by the 
find-spots of his monuments. Of these his Rock 
Edicts are of the highest importance to us, as we 
find that they have been discovered on the borders 
of his empire. We will begin with the east, and 
move westwards. Two copies of his Fourteen 
Rock Edicts were found in the south-eastern part 
of his: dominions, near the Bay of Bengal. Of 
these the northern copy is engraved near a village 
called Dhauli, about seven miles to the south of 
Bhuvanesgvar, in the Puri District of Orissi. The 
southern copy is inscribed in the town of Jaugada, 
in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. 
Both these versions of the Rock Edicts were put up 
in the newly conquered province of Kalinga, which, 
being in the south-easternmost part of India, must 
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have also formed the south-easternmost boundary 
of Agoka’s empire. Turning northwards we find 
that a third copy of Agoka’s Rock Edicts has been 
‘engraved on a rock near the village of Kalsi, in the 
Dehr& Dun District. Proceeding westwards, we 
have to notice two versions, both found in the ' 
North-West Frontier Province. One of these has 
‘been inscribed at Manser& in the Hazara District, 
fifteen miles to the north of Abbottabad, and the 
‘other at Sbahbüzgarhi in the Peshawar District, 
forty miles to the north-east of Peshawar. Proceed- 
ing from here to the south and coming to the 
western coast, we have to note one copy that was 
‘discovered near Junagarh in Kathiawar, and 
another at Soparé, in the Thana District, about 
‘thirty-seven miles north of Bombay. Only recent- 
ly, one set of these Fourteen Rock Edicts has been 
‘found on the southern confines of Agoka’s domi- 
ions, namely, at Yerragudi in the Kurnool District 
of the Madras Presidency. Side by side with these 
‘has been traced Minor Rock Edicts I & I also. In 
11908, however, thanks to Mr. Lewis Rice, three 
‘copies of the Minor Rock Ediets were discovered 
in three localities, all close to one another, 
in the Chitaldrug District of Northern Mysore. 
All these Rock Edicts, the find-spots of which 
have just been indicated, give us a fairly 
accurate idea of the wide expanse of Aéoka’s 
‘territory. : 


We shall now see what the actual contents. of 
‘these records have to tell us as regards the extent 
ofthis empire. In other words, let us see how far 
the internal evidence corresponds to the external. 
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In no less than two edicts (RE, II and XIII) 
Agéoka speaks of contemporary kings. Of these, 
those who were ruling outside India were, the 
Yavana king Amtiyoka, and, on the farther side, 
the four kings, Turumaya, Amtekina, Maga, and 
Alikasumdara. To the south of Asgoka’s empire 
but in India and beyond were the Chodas, 
Pamdiyas, Keralaputra, Satiyaputra, , and 
Tambapamni. Again, it is worthy of note that 
in two places (RE, V and XIII) Asoka refers 
to the outlying provinces of his kingdom. 
They are the Yonas, Kambojas, Gamdharas, 
Rastika-Petenikas, Bhoja-Petenikas, Nabhaka- 
N&bhapamtis, Amdhras, and Parimdas. Through 
the misreading and  misinterpretation of one 
phrase in Rock Edict XIII, they had all for & 
long time been regarded as Hida-rijas or the 
feudatory chieftains in Agoka’s dominions. But 
the recovery of a lost portion of the Girnar versior 
of this Edict repudiates the interpretation. And 
we have to take these names as those of subject 
peoples, occupying some of the frontier districts of 
Agoka’s empire. It is highly essential to fix the 
boundaries of these districts first, and afterwards, 
of the territories held by his independent. 
neighbours in India. 

Who were the Yonas? They were, of course 
the Greeks. But where are they to be placed? 
It deserves to be noticed here that they formed 
part of Agoka’s empire and had therefore nothing 
to do with the dominions of his Greek neighbours. 
This Yona province, which was subject to Aáoka's 
power, has not yet been satisfactorily identified. 
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But I have elsewhere shown' that there was a. 
Greek colony of the pre-Alexandrian period on the 
north-west confines of India and that it was estab- 
lished between the rivers Kophen and the Indus. 
I still cling to that view. In Rock Edict XIII, 
Agoka tells us that there is no country in his empire 
except that of the Yavanas, where are not found 
the two congregations,—the Brabmanas and the 
Sramanas. This means that the Yavana province: 
was the only country where the Hindu Aryan 
civilisation had not spread. How can this be 
possible in a neighbouring district of India except 
on the supposition that it was colonised by the 
Yavanas and had therefore the Hellenic civilization: 
only prevalent there? Again, if the Greeks had 
for the first time been known to the Indians in the 
time of Alexander the Great, they would have been 
known by another name, but certainly not by 
' Yavana ' (Ionian), because the Greeks who 
accompanied Alexander were not Ionians. It was 
in Ionia that the commercial development of the- 
Greeks was the earliest and greatest. In the most 
distant regions, the Ionian was first in the field.” 
Whether the Ionian had actually planted any 
colony on the north-west borders of India is doubt- 
ful. But there can be no doubt that it was on 
account of the enterprising spirit displayed by the 
Tonians that the Persians coined the word Yauna 
ag a generic name for all Greeks. And the Greek 
colony on the north-west frontiers of India, whether 
it was established by Ionians or other Greeks, may, ` 
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for that reason, have been designated Yauna by the 
Indians, the neighbours of the Persians. Yavana 
is, of course, the Sanskrit, and Yona the Pali, 
equivalent, of Yauna. But even the form Yauna 
is, by no means, unknown to Sanskrit literature, 
and what is curious is that it is mentioned along 
‘with Kamboja and Gandhàra at least once in the 
Mahabharata’ exactly in the order in which they 
‘occur in Rock Edict V of Asoka. If my view 
that the Yonas are to be located between the 
.Kophen and the Indus is correct, the ancient 
place whose ruins are found near Shahbazgarhi, 
where one version of Agoka’s Rock Edicts has 
been found, 'and which is called Po-lu-sha by 
"Hiuen Tsang, becomes the -headquarters of the 
outlying province of Agoka’s dominions. And 
‘Kamboja will have to be placed somewhere near 
this Yona province. In the Mahabharata the 
‘Kambojas are mentioned side by side with the 
Yavanas as (north-western) peoples famous as 
fighters. And in the Dronaparvan’ their capital 
Rajapura, is also mentioned. If this Rajapura 
is the same as Ho-lo-she-pu-lo mentioned by 
"Hiuen Tsang? and if the latter has been correctly 
identified by Cunningham‘ with Rajaori to the 
south of Kashmir, we can locate the Kambojas 
with pretty certainty. It must have been the 
Province round about Rajaori, including the 


1 -XII. 207 48;, attention to this was first drawn by Dr. H. O. 
“Raychaudhuri, in his Early History of the Vaishnava Seot, p. 17. 
i 3 45; H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Anoient India 
(2nd Ed.), p. 94. 
3 Beal, I. 163; Watters, I. 284. 
« Ancient Geography of India, p. 199. 
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Hazara District of the North-West Frontier 
Province and with perhaps the headquarters of 
a subdivision not far from Manserà (Mansahra) 
where was  dicovered one copy of Aśoka’s 
Fourteen Rock Edicts. The province of Kam- 
boja would thus be contiguous with that of 
Yona, and both with Gandbira whose capital in 
Afoka's time was Takshasila, the seat of a 
Kumara viceroyalty, as we shall see further on. 

Senart seems to be right in supposing 
that the outlying provinces have been enumerated 
in Rock Edict XIII in a definite order. The 
Nabhapamtis of Nabhaka must therefore be: 
looked for somewhere between the Yona-Kambojas 
on the one hand and the Bhoja-Petenikas on the- 
other, that is, somewhere between the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Western Coast of India. 
This weakens Bühler's suggestion? that the 
Nabhaka of Aéáoka's edict must be Nabhikapura 
placed by the Brahmavaivartapurina in the 
Uttar&kuru or some trans-Himalayan region. 
And no other scholar has yet come forward with a 
new identification. Turning southwards, Rock 
Edict XIII mentions the Bhoja-Petenikas, corres- 
ponding to which Rock Edict V has Rastika- 
Petenikas. Scholars have so long separated 
Petenika from both Rastika and Bhoja, and regard- 
ed it as-standing for a separate people, namely, 
those of Paithan. But this is a mistake. Of 
course, it is possible to derive such a word as 
Petbanika from Pratishthina (Paithan). But the 
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word can mean ‘ the inhabitants of Paithan ’, 
‘and not denote a tribal people tike the Kambojas 
‘or Gandháras. Besides, Pethanika has a lingual 
th, and Petenika a dental t. The latter cannot 
‘thus stand for the former, as was first correctly 
pointed out by Bühler. Again, as I have else- 
"where shown’, the phrase Ratthika Pettanika 
‘occurs in the Anguttara-Nikaya as denoting a ruler 
of the second rank, next only to the king, and 
the word pettanika has been explained by the 
commentator to mean ‘ one who enjoys hereditary 
‘property’. Rastika-Petenika of Asoka’s inscription 
"must therefore be taken as one word and as denoting 
“ one who is the hereditary ruler of a rüshtra or 
‘province ’, though originally his ancestor may have 
‘been a governor appointed by some king. There 
must have been many such rulers in ancient India. 
"But those of Rock Edict V have to be located 
somewhere on the Western Coast, as they have 
‘been there classed under Aparantas, ' peoples of the 
western coast '. They have naturally therefore to 
‘be identified with the Maharathis of Western India 
‘Cave Inscriptions, who seem to have been petty 
rulers, holding the Poona and neighbouring districts 


1 TA, 1919, p. 80. Prof. Barua criticises my view, by relying 
“upon the passage of the Ang. N., p. 800 (Old Brahmi Inscriptions 5n 
the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, pp. xix and xx). If this passage 
“had been the only one of its kind, it would have been possible as much 
‘to separate pettanikassa from Ratthikassa as to teke them together as 
I have done. But he knows that there are two more passages of this 
‘kind on pp. 76 and 78 where pettanikassa has been conjoined to ratthi- 
"kassa so as to form one designation which is thereafter distinguished 
“from a number of others which occur also in the first passage. When 
such is the case, the logical course would be to take them together as 
-ona title on p. 800 also. 
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of Maharashtra. These inscriptions speak also 
of Mahabhojas as minor rulers and as holding 
the present Thana and Kolaba districts of the 
‘Bombay Presidency. They must, of course, be 
the same as the Bhoja-Petenikas of Rock Edict 
XIII and were another people of Aparanta ` 
impliedly referred to in Rock Edict V. The 
capital of Aparanta in ancient times was Surp&raka, 
the modern Sopara, in the Thana district, were 
also one version of the Fourteen Rock Edicts was 
‘brought to light. 

The region between the Kistna and the 
‘Godāvarī Districts is at present known as the 
Andhra-dega, that is, the country of the Andhras. 
But whether this was the original home of the 
people is not clear. One Buddhist Jàtaka adverts 
to a place called Andhapura or the Capital town 
-of the Andbras and locates it on the Telavaha river. 
I have elsewhere thrown out the suggestion that 
"Telavàhaà is either the modern Tel or Telingiri, 
both flowing not far from each other and on the 
common confines of Madras and the Central 
Provinces. This rather shows that the country 
of Andhra must have at the early period comprised 
Jaipur and part of Vizagapatam District of the 
Madras Presidency along with some conterminous 
districts of the Central Provinces. And it is not 
‘at all impossible that it may have also included the 
southern parts of the Nizam’s Dominions, and the 
Kistna and Godavari Districts corresponding to 
modern Telingand. Megasthenes gives us the 


1 IA, 1018, p. TL. 
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numerical and military strength of the Andhra. 
territory when it was yet unsubdued by the Maurya. 
Dynasty. This account gives us the impression, 
as V. A. Smith' rightly says, that the Andhra. 
nation '' was reputed to possess a military force 
. second only to that at the command of the king 
of Prasii, Chandragupta Maurya.” This clearly 
shows that the Andhra country must have been 
a pretty extensive territory and must have spread 
as far south as the mouth of the Kistna. This: 
also agrees, as we shall see further on, with 
the most likely northern limits of the independent 
Chola kingdom. We have now to localise the 
Parimdas. "The rame Parimda is quite clear in the 
Girnür version, and the readings P[à]lade[sh ]w 
and Palideshu of Kalsi and Shahbazgarhi can 
easily conform to Parimda. What is noteworthy 
about this name is that the first letter, pa, is 
clear in the Girnür and Kalst copies and that no- 
where it is pu. Secondly, there can be no doubt 
as to there being ra in the second Jetter. This ra 


may, owing to the Magadha court language: 


became la, but this is clear that if the second 
letter of the original is really la, it cannot 
become ra in any version. The name tacked on 
to Amdhra cannot thus be Pulimda as has been 
taken by Prof. Mookerji, but must be taken to 
be Pàrimda, whatever that may be. Now, as 
this Parimda has been associated with Amdhra, 
it must denote some tribe or people situated in 
the south-east or eastern part of Aéoka's empire. 


1 EMI, 217. 
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And if a conjecture may be hazarded, the P&rimdas 
may be identified with the Barendras, the people 
of V(B)arendri, which formed the north and north- 
east parts of modern Bengal. It is true that the 
name Barendra has not so far been traced to any 
period earlier than that of the Senas. But the same 
is also the case with Radha which corresponds to 
West Bengal and which has not been traced prior 
to the 11th century A.D. Nevertheless that has 
not prevented scholars from identifying Radha 
with Ladha of the Ayaranga-Sutta, or even Lala, 
the home of Mahendra, who, according to the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, colonised Ceylon. Similarly, 
there can be nothing against the Barendras 
of the llth century being identified with the 
Parimdas of the Agoka inscriptions. While some 
of the outlying peoples and tribes on the north- 
west, west and south of his dominions have 
been specified, it seems strange that not a single 
people on the eastern frontier should have been 
named. But this omission is forthwith removed 
if we hold that the Parimdas are the same as 
the Varendras or, at any rate, were situated on 
the eastern outskirts of the Mauryan dominions. 
The peculiarity with Asoka’s Rock Edicts is 
that they are found on or about the frontiers of 
his dominions. There is, however, this difference, 
namely, whereas the Fourteen Rock Hdicts seem 
to be engraved in the capitals of the outlying 
provinces, the Minor Rock Edicts are mostly, 
found at places which separate his territory from 
those of his independent or semi-independent 
neighbours. That Dhauli and Jaugadà, where the 
8—2041 B. 
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south-easternmost copies of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts have been discovered, represent Tosali, the 
capital of an outlying province, and Samapa, the 
headquarters of its subdivision, is known to us 
beyond all doubt. A third version of these 
edicts has been found at Junagadh, the ancient 
Girinagara, the capital of Suràshtra, which, as 
we know from the inscription of the Kshatrapa 
ruler, Rudradiman, continued to be so till the 
middle of the second century A.D. A fourth copy, 
we have seen, was brought to light at Sopara 
near Bombay, which we know was the principal 
town of Aparünta. When no less than four of 
these versions are at places which are known to 
be the capital towns of ancient provinces, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the remaining 
four copies also must have been engraved at 
the headquarters of frontier ‘districts. Of these 
Shahbazgarhi, for the reasong stated above, seems 
to be the chief town of the Yona province. And 
we need not be surprised if Kalsi, Mansera, and 
Yerragudi are in the near future found to be 
the headquarters of similar outlying districts of 
his dominions.. The case is somewhat different 
in regard to the find-spots of the Minor Rock 
Edicts, most of which have been found in the 
midst of dense jungles with no ancient remains 
close by. There are only two exceptions here, 
namely, Bairét and Maski. The former is known 
to be Viratapura, the capital of Virata, king of 
Matsyadeáa. The latter has been called Piriya- 
Masangi in the Chalukyan records of the place. 
Yn all other places it appears that these inscrip- . 
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iions were put up almost on boundary lines which 
demarcated the kingdom of Asoka from those 
of the independent or quasi-independent states. 
In Minor Rock Edict I, Asoka expatiates 
on the paramount , necessity of strenuous 
endeavour if the spiritual elevation of the 
people is to be accomplished and tells us that he 
was able to achieve a great deal even within 
a short space of time. And he causes this 
important fact to be notified with a two-fold 
object in view, in order first that all his officials, 
whether of the higher or the lower grade, may- 
endeavour for the spiritual weal of the subjects, 
and secondly, that the Antas or rulers of the 
bordering states may also know of this, probably 
because they also may induce their officials to 
put forth effort with a similar object in view. 
In order that Aéoka's officials might exert them- 

‘selves assiduously in this direction, it was not - 
necessary for Asoka to ‘inscribe these edicts. 
‘Like all his. behests he must have communicated 
this order also to them through the proper 
channel. The Minor Rock Edicts thus appear 


. to have been engraved for the information 


of his independent neighbours either in the 
heart of their capital towns or on the frontiers com- 
mon to their and Agoka’s dominions. This point 
will clear itself up as we proceed to consider who 
these Antas or kings of the bordering’ realms 
“were. d 

It has been stated above that Rock 
Edicts II and XIII enumerate the Antas with 
whom he was on terms of independence and 
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equality.' "They fall into two groups, according 
as they had their dominions in’ or’ outside India. 
The rulers constituting ‘the first group, as we have 
seen above, are the Chodas, Pamdiyas, Keralaputra,. 
Satiyaputra, and Tambapamni. In the first place, 
it is worthy of note that while Chodas and P&m- 
diyas are mentioned in the plural, Satiyaputra and. 
Keralaputra are in the singular. The very fact 
that each one of the latter is spoken of in the 
singular also shows that Asoka is here referring not. 
to the peoples but to their rulers. When, there- 
fore, he is referring to individual rulers and also- 
speaks of the Chodas and Pamdiyas in the plural, 


i Over and above the Antas or tho people of the independent 
bordering dominions, Prof. Mookerji acknowledges the existence of » 
class of peoples called the Aparüntas (Agoka, pp. 168-7, ns. 9 and 4) 
who were ‘lying outside his '' conquered country '" (vtjita) or direct 
dominion [Rock Edict XIII]' and who were thus ‘like protected 
peoples '. These peoples are “the Yavanas (Greeks), the Kambojas, 
the Nübhapantis of N&bhaka, the Bhojas and Pitinikas, the Andhras- 
and Pulindas " (ibid., p. 21). This is somewhat confusing. Because, 
in the first place, RE, XIII, on which he relies, includes them in. 
idha r&javisayamhi, which he admits to be the antithesis to the Antas.. 
The word ràüja-visaya clearly shows that they formed part of the royal 
empire. Secondly, it is not clear why they have been all called 
Aparintas by him. He takes the word Aparünta to denote ‘ tha 
definite geographical region called Aparünta ' such as has been men- 
tioned in the Purüpas and the KAvyamimüms& (ibid., pp. 140-1, n. 6). 
But this'Aparünta cannot be taken as ' & stock word for western India " 
as supposed by him end cannot thus include the Kambojas and the 
Gamdhüras. And even if we take it to stand for ' Western India ', 
how it can include the Andhras and Pulindas is inexplicable. It ie 
impossible to take these Andhras as a people of MahBrüshtra (ibig., 
p. 88, n. 8) setting at naught the testimony of Megasthenes and the 
Puranas. All these countries formed the outlying provinces of Ááoks's. 
dominions, and. he mentions them to show that his Dhamma and 
‘humanitarian measures,'so far as his empire was concerned, were 
spread to its extreme limits. 
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the only reasonable inference is that in Asoka’s 
time there were more than one Choda and one 
Pamdiya king. The territories of three of 
these four have been identified on the data 
supplied by Ptolemy and the author of 
the Periplus. ‘But it has not yet been noticed 
that the former speaks not of one but two 
Choda kingdoms. The first is represented by 
‘ Orthoura ' the royal city of the Sorangas ’, 
comprised in Soretai.! The word Sor in Sornagas 
and Soretai can easily be recognised to be the 
Tamil Sora or Chora. And the name Sornagas 
clearly shows that the prince whose capital was 
‘Orthoura was of the Naga tribe, but was called 
Sor (Chora), because he was a ruler of Soretai 
(Choratra). Orthoura has been identified by 
Cunningham with  Uraiyür near ‘Trichinopoly. 
This was, therefore, the southern Choda kingdom. 
The clue to the location of the northern kingdom 
is furnished by Ptolemy’s remark that between 
Mount Bettigo and Adeisathros are the Sorai 
nomads, ‘with Sora, the capital of Arkatos’.* 
* Sora, the capital of Arkatos’ is considered to 
‘be a mistake for ‘ Arkatos, the capital of Sora’. 
Caldwell identifies Arkatos with modern Arkad - 
<Arcot). The Sorai were most probably not 
nomads at all, but have been so called to indicate 
the Aryan contempt for the aboriginal tribes just 
as their name, namely, Chora (Sora), was used to 
denote ‘a robber’.* There were thus two Choda 
IA, XIT. 968, 


1 
2 Ibid., p. 882. 
3 CÉ. 1918. pp. 89. 
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kingdoms, with capitals at Orthoura (Uraiyür) and 
Arkatos (Arcot). As regards the Pandyas Ptolemy 
speaks of them as ‘ Pandinoi' and of ‘ Modoura ` 
as ‘the royal city of Pandion’. This Modoura 
is, of course, the same as Madura of the Madras. 
Presidency. The Pandya country according to 
Ptolemy included Tinnevelly on the south and! 
extended as far north as the highlands in the 
neighbourhood of the Coimbatore gap. It is true 
that Ptolemy does not speak of two Pandya king- 
doms as he does of two Choda countries. But that 
does not necessarily mean that there were no two: 
Pandya kingdoms in Agoka’s time. Even ag late 
as the sixth century A.D., Var&hamihira speaks of 
Uttara-Pandyas,* which shows that in his time 
there were two—the northern and the southern—- 
Pandya countries. The same may have- been the 
case when Asoka promulgated his edicts. At any 
rate, if it 18 assumed even for the moment that in 
his time there, was only one Pandya kingdom, the 
tract of land represented by the Mysore State re- 
mains unaccounted for. On the other hand, if the 
existence of a Northern Pandya kingdom is pre- 
sumed, this location can fit in splendidly. Two of 
the remaining southern states are Keralaputta and 
Satiyaputta. The ending putta reminds us of its. 
Prakrit equivalent ot (=Sk. putra) occurring in. 
the names of some Rajput sects such as Bharmalots, 
Bhicharots, Balots, and so on, and corresponding: 
to the English ending ‘son’ in such family 


1 / Brihat-samhita, XVL 10, 
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names as Robertson, Stevenson, and so forth.’ It, 
therefore, appears that tribes of the names of Kerala 
(Chera) and Satiya were originally living in North 
India from which they. migrated to the south or 
established colonies which in the early period at 
any rate. were known not as Keralas and Satiyas 
but rather as Keralaputtas and Siatiyaputtas. 
Instances are not wanting even in modern times 
of provinces being called after a migrating people 
who are themselves known by a name derived from 
that of their original tribe. The same thing must 
have happened in the case of Kerala (Chera) and 
Satiya. From the Aitareya-Aranyaka ° we know 
that the Cheras were settled not far from Magadha. 
These were probably the Cheros of the Mirzüpur 
District, U.P., and one of their movements to the 
south ‘before they were settled in Malabar is indi-. 
cated by the mention of Keralas, in the 
Pavana-düta of Dhoyika,‘ as being situated in 
Yayati-magara, which has been identified with a 
small town near Sonpur in the eastern part of the 
Central Provinces. Similarly may not the original 
Satiyas be the same as the Sete placed by Megas- 


1 JASB, 1909, p. 168 & n. 4. Cf. Bhojaputta, Videhaputta and 
80 forth of the Pali Jatakas. 

2 The tracts of land, Sekhüvait and Bid&vati, in Western 
Rajputána have been named after the Sekhüvats and Bid&vate who 
themselves wero the descendants of Sekh& and Brda. 

5 JI. 1. I. 

4 JABB, 1905, p. 44. See also the edition which forms No. 18 
of BSPS8, Intro., p. 24 and Text, p. 9, The word here is Keralt, 
which occurs in v. 26. It cannot refer to any ' settlement of Koral! 
courtézans at Yayütinagara ', because the same word is found also 
in v. 16, where it cannot but signify the women of the Kerala country. 

5 EI, XI. 180: Rai Pahadur Hiralal, Descriptive Liste of 
Inscriptions in the C. P. and Berar, p. 96 & note. 
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thenes in the north! and mentioned in the 
Vishnu-Pur&na'! and the Bhishma-Parvan’ but 
misspelt Satipa or Santya? Where their colony 
in South India wag planted is doubtful. Perhaps 
a critical examination of the data furnished for 
South India by Ptolemy and the author of the 
Periplus may afford us a clue. They speak of four 
countries in South India, Limyrike, Aioi, Pandioni, 
and Soretai. The last two, we have seen, are the 
Pandya and Choda countries respectively. Limyr- 
ike is taken to be equivalent to Damir-ike, the 
greater portion of which, however, was subject to 
Keralaputra. What about Aioi? If Andrakottos 
is sometimes written for Sandrakottos and Abiria. 
for Sabiria, can Aijoi be really Saioi (=Satiya)? 
di this surmise is correct, the kingdom of Satiya- 
putta may be represented by modern Travancore. 
As Damir-ike was held by Keralaputta, the latter’s 
dominions must have included South Canara, 
Coorg, Malabar, and north-west parts of Mysore 
with perhaps the , northernmost portion of 
Travancore. In the time of the author of the 
Periplus, Mouziris (=Muyiri-kodu) or modern 
Kranganur was the seat of  Keralaputta's 
government which when Ptolemy wrote was in 
the interior at Karoura, that is, Karür on the 
Amaravati in the Coimbatore District.’ It is 
really very difficult to fix the exact boundaries of 


! IA, VI. 889. 
1 VP (Wilson), IT. 180. 
3 Chap. IX, v. 68. 
,^ * TA, VIII, 145. 
5 Ibid., XII, 807-8. 
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the southern states referred to by Asoka, but it 
seems that they met one another and also those of 
his Empire, in the north of the Chitaldrug District 
of Mysore. For it is here, as we have seen, that 
four copies of his Minor Edicts have been found. 
What could be Agoka’s object in incising these 
copies in close proximity to one another unless in 
that tract of land the southern kingdoms touched 
his dominions? These kingdoms almost certainly 
were those of the Chodas (the northern), Pandya 
and Keralaputra. 

In this conneotion is worth noting another 
people or country to which Aéoka refers in Rock 
Edict XIII. It is the country called Atavi or 
Atavya. In regard to it he says: ‘‘ If any one 
-does (him) wrong, the Beloved of the gods must 
bear as much as can be borne, And (the 
people of) the Forests which are in the dominions 
‘of the Beloved of the gods he conciliates. 
"The might of the Beloved of the gods, though 
he is repenting, is told them in order 
that they may express sense of shame, and 
mot be killed." It appears from this that 
the Atavyas or the people of the Forest Country 
were not altogether subordinate to Asoka, but 
enjoyed some degree of independence. Otherwise 
there is no meaning in the statement that they have 
‘done him wrong, and that although he has the 
might to punish them, he is resorting to the sáman 


1 Compare this with khamusati me devanarh-piye aphükam ti 
v ochalkwe khamitave, said by Aéoka with reference to the subjects of 
the Anta or bordering rulers in Dhauli and Jaugad& Separate Edicts 
(Ins. A., pp: 89-90). 
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or friendly mode of winning them over to his side,— 
a mode, no doubt, which suggested itself to him on. 
account of his having become an ardent follower of 
Dhamma. Who were these Atavyas? In ihe 
Puranas they are mentioned side by side with 
Pulindas, Vindhyamiliyas and Vaidarbhas. And 
one copper-plate grant describes a Parivrajaka. 
king, Hastin, as master of the Dabhala kingdom: 
together with the Eighteen Forest Kingdoms. 
(Atavi-rájya). Dabhala must be the older form 
of Dabhala the modern Bundelkhand. The Atavr 
Country, which comprised no less than eighteen 
tiny kingdoms in the Gupta period must have- 
extended from Baghelkhand right up almost to the- 
sea-coast of Orissa. And this may explain why 
two copies of his Minor Rock Edict I are at: 
Ripnath and Sahasrém, which were on the eastern 
and western frontiers of the Atavi country. In the 
Separate Rock Hdicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, 
Asoka exhorts his officials to announce his policy 
of sympathy and love to the people of the border- 
ing territory. In  Orissà there could be no 
kingdom adjoining to Agoka’s empire except the: 
independent or quasi-independent country of 
Atavi. 

We thus obtain a fairly accurate idea of the- 
extent of Aéoka's dominions. They included the 
whole of India except the southern extremity of 
the peninsula held by the Choda, Pandya, Satiya— 
putra and Keralaputra kings. This southerm 
boundary is marked roughly by a line drawm 


1 GI. 114, 
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from Pulicat near Madras in the east, to Gooty 
and Chitaldrug in the north where the four copies- ' 
of Asoka's Minor Rock Edicts have been discovered! 
right up to the northern point of the South Canara 
District on the west. 

Let us now see what Greek princes have been: 
mentioned by A$oka as his contemporaries, and 
try to identify them. They have all been named 
in Rock Edict XIII. Of course, Amtiyoka is the 
first to be named as he was a neighbour of Asoka. 
Beyond his kingdom, we are told, were ruling 
the four princes Turamaya, Amtekina or Amtikini, 
Maga and Alikasu(m)dra. Amtiyoka is, of course, 
Antiochus II. Theos (B.C. 261-246), king of 
Syria, and Turamaya, Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
of Egypt (285-247) Amtekina or Amtikini, as 
Bühler has remarked, corresponds to the Greek 
Antigenes rather than to Antigonus.* But as 
no king named Antigenes is known, Amtekini 
has been identified with Antigonus Gonatas of 
Macedonia (276-239). Maga is obviously Magas 
of Cyrene (c. 300—c. 250), but there is some doubt 
about Alikasumdara, who, according to some, was 
Alexander of Epirus (272—c. 255), and, according 
to others, Alexander of Corinth (252—c. 944).* In 
Rock Edict II Antiochus alone ig mentioned, and 
the other princes are referred to as his s@mantas or 
bordering kings. "There can be no doubt that of 
these Greek princes Antiochus alone had his 
dominions conterminous with those of Asoka. 
And we also know that there as been friendly 


1 ZDMG, XL. 187. 
2 JRAS, 1914, p. 945. 
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relations and dispatch of embassies between 
‘tthe Seleukidan and Mauryan Houses since the 
time of Chandragupta. But was Asoka in any 
way anally of the other Hellenic kings? Did 
he enter into any diplomatic intercourse with 
those powers? The distance which separated 
them from the dominions of Aéoka must have 
been enormous, and, primd facie it does not appear 
probable that there was any political inter- 
course between India and the Hellenic kingdoms 
‘beyond Syria. But Rock Edict XIII clearly 
implies that he was in the habit of sending dütas 
or envoys to the courts of these Greek rulers. 
And, as a matter of fact, we know that Ptolemy 
:Philadelphos, Asoka’s contemporary, dispatched 
an envoy called Dionysios to the Mauryan 
‘court. ' 

The reference by Asoka to his contemporary 
‘Greek rulers has been made the basis of calculation 
for arriving at his date more accurately. But our 
calculation, in the first place, must rely upon the 
regnal years to which the edicts referring to or 
mentioning the Hellenic potentates must be 
assigned. We have seen that these records are 
‘Rock Edicts II and XIII. But to what regnal 
years can they be presumed to belong? Senart is 
‘of opinion that the whole set of Rock Edicte was 
‘engraved in the fourteenth year of Aégoka’s reign, 
and all European scholars have endorsed this view. 
But'one Bengali scholar has questioned its reason- 
‘ableness, and has adduced reasons, which appear 
to be cogent, to show that at least Rock Hdicts II 
and XIII could not have been promulgated prior 
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to the twenty-seventh regnal year. Supposing 
that both these Rock Edicts were issued in the 
twenty-eighth year, the date must correspond to a 
vear when the five Greek rulers were alive. If 
Alikasumdara of Rock Edict XIII is Alexander of 
Epirus, this year would fall between 272 and 255, 
but if Alexander of Corinth is intended, then 
between 252 and 250. "The latter supposition is 
more probable.” So that we may take it that the 
twenty-eighth regnal year of Asoka corresponds to 
251 B.C. If this calculation is correct, Asoka 
probably ascended the throne circa 279 B.C. What- 
ever the actual result of such a calculation may be, 
it is based upon two things namely, the date of 
Rock Edicts II and XIII and the identification of 
the Alikasumdara of the latter edict. And as these 
are factors of more or less uncertain character, we 
cannot possibly arrive at the date of  Aáoka's 
accession to the throne with any accuracy. 

1 Haritkrishna Deb, M.A., Adoka's Dhammalipis. His main 
contention is as follows: Pillar Edict VII is dated in the 27th year 
and is admitted by all to be a resumé of the multifarious measures 
which Afoka adopted up till that year for’ the dissemination of his 
Dhamma. It ıs puerile to suppose that PH, VII is & mere resumé of 
the domestic measures he adopted for his subjects, and not also of 
what he did for foreign peoples. The field of Aéoka's activity is al? 
mankind, and he never draws eny factitious distinction between his, 
subjects and foreign peoples so far ss Dhamma is concerned, his ideal 
being that of Chakravart! Dhürmike Dharmaraje. The carrying out of 
philanthropic works (RE, II) and the propagation of Dhamma 
(RE XIII) in the realms of the Greek rulers are such important 
things that Aéoka would most certainly have made mention of them in 
Pillar Edict VII if he had heard, when it was engraved, that they had 
met with any appreciable measure of success iw those foreign countries. 
The omission is significant, and shows that Rock Bdicts II and XHI 
could not have been promulgated prior to Pillar Edict VII, that is, the 


27th regnal year. 
. 2 GRAS, 1914, p. 945. , "y i 
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We have thus obtained a fairly good idea of 
the extent of Agoka’s dominions. We wil now 
try and see how they were administered. What 
the system of the Mauryan administration was 
in general we know from Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
and also from the account left to us by 
Megasthenes. But our object here is to see what' 
the Aéoka inscriptions themselves teach us about 
this matter. This will not be a superfluous 
inquiry, and is sure to throw light upon new points, 
not known previously. 

That A$soka had a vast empire cannot be 
‘doubted. That such an extensive empire cannot 
be successfully administered by one single indivi- 
‘dual will also be admitted. The empire must 
therefore have been split up into a number of 
‘viceroyalties, corresponding to the subahs of the 
Mughal period. And the Asoka inscriptions 
clearly prove that the system of provincial govern- 
ment existed under his rule. But the provincial 
governors appear to have been of two classes in his 
dime as also in the later imperial Gupta period. 
"The provinces which were of political importance 
and which therefore required loyal and tactful 
‘administration were assigned to the princes of the 
royal blood designated  Kumaàras. Three such 
Kumara viceroyalties are referred to in the edicts. 
‘One Kumara was stationed at Takshasila the head- 
quarters of Gandhara, which being a frontier 
province required a careful and trustworthy 
‘administrator. A second Kumara was in charge 
of Kalinga, with his headquarters at Tosali, no 
‘doubt, Dhauli, where one set of Rock Edicts was 
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found. Just because it was a newly conquered 
province, it stood in necessity of being entrusted to 
:& faithful and vigilant ruler and must. therefore 
have been converted into a Kumara viceroyalty. 
‘There was a third province which was also held by 
a Kumara. This was the province with its capital 
at Ujjain. It was neither a frontier nor a newly 
‘conquered province, but still it must have possessed 
sufficient political importance to be administered by 
‘a prince of the royal blood. But these could not 
have exhausted the list of the provincial governors 
in Agoka’s time. Just as some provinces were ruled 
‘over by Kumaras, there must have been others 
which were governed by persons not related to the 
royal family. It is true that no instance of such 
‘a provincial governor is known from Aéoka in- 
‘scriptions, but one such instance has been sup- 
‘plied by the celebrated Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradàman. This epigraphic record tells us that 
the province of Surashtra or Kathiawar was 
governed by Vaisya Pushyagupta in Chandragupta's 
‘time and by the Yavana king Tushüspa when Asoka 
was king.'. How a chief and, above all, a Yavana 
‘ruler can be a provincial governor need not surprise 
us. The case is not at all unlike that of Raja Man 
‘Singh, Chief of Amer, appointed by Akbar to 
govern the province of Bengal. In the Gupta 
period also we know that some of the provincial 
governors were designated Maharajas.” 

In regard to the provincial government by 
princes just referred to, it is worthy of note that 


1 EI, VIO. 43 & 46-7. 2 Ibid., XV. 186 & 188. 
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the Kumara did not always exercise full autonomy 
in the' province. In the case of Ujjayini and 
Takshasilé, the Kumaras seem to have been regular 
viceroys with their power unfettered, but it was 
not so in the case of Tosali. Thus from Separate 
Kalinga Edicts it appears that although the 
Kumaras of Ujjayini and Takshaáilà were to send 
on tour a Mahamatra of their own every three 
years to make sure that there was no maladministra- 
tion of justice, in the case of the Tosali province, 
this Mahaématra was to be deputed, not by the 
Tosali Kumara, but by Asoka himself. Secondly, 
in connection with the dispatch of such an Officer, 
the Kumaras of Ujjayint and Takshaélà are men- 
tioned by themselves and not associated with any 
state dignitaries, whereas, in Separate Kalinga 
Edict II (Dh. version) where alone the Kumara. 
of Tosali is referred to, he is mentioned not by 
himself but associated with the Mahàümatras. 
Again, in regard to the latter province we find that 
Aéoka issues admonitions or instructions to. the 
Nagara-vyavaharikas and others directly. and not 
through the Kumiara-Mahamatras. It is thus 
evident that while the provinces of Ujjayini and 
Takshasila were in charge of Kumara viceroys who 
wielded ‘practically’ independent authority, the 
province of Tosali was placed under the joint rule 
of the Kum&ra-Mahàm&tras, which was again not 
left unfettered, but made subject to the control of 
the king himself. 

There is yet a fourth prince who has been 
referred to in Agoka’s inscriptions. He has been 
mentioned in the Mysore copies of Minor Rock 
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Edict I. The preamble of these recensions intro- 
duces us to an Aryaputra and Mahamatras 
stationed at Suvarnagir who communicate certain 
orders of Asoka to a Mahamatra in Isila. It is gene- 
rally assumed that Suvarnagiri was the capital of a 
‘fourth province, under the jurisdiction of a Prince of 
the Blood Royal, which was the southernmost part 
of the empire, and included the Isila distriet, 
apparently, touching the frontiers of the independent 
Choda and Pandya kingdoms. In support of this 
conclusion, some texts are quoted from the 
Khandahala-Jataka’ where the word ayyaputta is 
used to signify ‘a prince’. But it is worthy of 
note that in Separate Kalinga Edicts I and II, 
kumüra, and not ayaputa, has been employed to 
denote ‘a prince’ appoihted as, provincial 
governor. And it is, indeed, curious if we suppose 
that there were two different designations, for one 
and the same office. Besides, we have to remember 
that ayyaputta does not occur, in the Pali litera- 
ture, only in the sense of a ‘ prince’. The same 
word occurs also in the Mahavagga in connection 
with the incident where the Lichchhavis and the 
courtezan Ambapali vie with one another in invit- 
ing Buddha to dinner. In the dialogue that is 
reported to have ensued, the Lichchhavigs have 
twice been addressed by her as Ayyaputta* which 
has been translated as ‘ My Lords " by Oldenburg 
and Rhys Davids. Surely the Lichchhavis were 
not rüjakwmüras or princes but rather rüjans or 


3 See below n. 1 on MRE, L 
3 Vinaya-P, I. 282, 4 & T, 

3 §BH, XVII. 107. 
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rulers, the joint but independent rulers of a tribal 
oligarchy. Similarly, the Vatsa king, Udayana, 
has been addressed Aryaputra thrice in Bhasa’s 
Svapna-Vàsavadatia. -Udayana figures in this 
drama not as a ' prince’ but as ‘aking’. It is 
therefore more reasonable to suppose that the term: 
ayaputa of the Mysore edicts denoted a ‘ Prince of 
the Royal Blood ’ who was higher in rank than a 
prince-viceroy. And we shall perhaps not be far 
from right if we hold with J. F. Fleet that this 
Aryaputra was a vicegerent who represented king 
Agoka for some time. Fleet, however, wrote long 
before Hultzsch published his authoritative tran- 
scripts of the various versions of Minor Rock 
Edict I, and was therefore led astray in regard to 
the time of this Edict. But we now know that this 
edict was issued when Asoka was with the 
Buddhist Samgha and visiting the different places 
of pilgrimage. To enable him to do this, it was 
necessary that there should be some deputy to act 
for the king. It thus seems that Aryaputra 
here denotes the Yuvaraja or crown-prince who 
carried on the administration during the temporary 
absence of Asoka from his capital. Jt further 
seems that this Yuvarája was stationed at Suvarna- 
giri in Rajagriha, the old capital of Magadha, just 
as the Yuvaraja of the imperial Gupta dynasty was 
posted at Vaisali, the old capital of the Lichchhavis, 
from whom practically the Guptas received sove- 
reignty. The language, again, of the pre- 
amble of the Mysore copies is almost exactly the 


1 (Trivandrum 8k Serles), pp. 60 & 60. 
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same as that of a Nasik Cave Inscription in which 
"Gautamiputra Sütakarni issues an order to his 
amatya at Govardhana.* The former was the ruler, 
and similarly the Aryaputra-Mahamiatras of the 
Mysore edicts, being the  vicegerent, formed, 
naturally the ruling authority for the time being at 
least. 

In Rock Edict III, Aéoka specifies three 
classes of officials, namely, Pradesgikas, Rajikas, 
and Yuktas. Dr. F. W. Thomas was the first to 
draw our attention to the word yukta occurring 
in this sense in Kautilya’s Arthaéastra. But he 
takes it to mean a subordinate official in general 
though Kautilya enables us to understand miore 
precisely which class of officials the Yuktas 
denoted. Kautilya speaks of both the Yuktas 
and their Assistants the Upayuktas. Their duties, 
however, were of the same kind and are described 
in two consecutive chapters, a careful reading of 
which leaves no doubt as to their being principally 
district treasury officers who managed the king’s 
property, received and kept account of revenue, 
and had power to spend where expense was likely 
to lead to an increase of revenue. The verse 
quoted about the Yuktas by Dr. Thomas from the 
Manava-dharmaéastra confirms this idea. For 
Manu says that lost property, when recovered, 
should remain in the charge of the Yuktas. These 
officers were therefore in charge of the receipts of 
all revenue and property of the king. Curiously 


1 EI, VIH. 78. ` . 
3 JRÁB, 1009, pp. 460-7; 1914, pp. 887-91. 
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enough, the designations Yukta and Upayukta. 
survived to a late period. Thus in a grant of the 
Rashtrakiita king, Govinda IV, dated Saka 
858 (=A.D. 930), mention is made of Yuktaka 
and Upayuktake along with the officers, Rashtra- 
pati, Gramakiita, and Mahattara.’ Instead of 
Yukta and Upayukta we sometimes have Ayukta 
and Viniyukta. Thus Ayuktas are mentioned in 
the AllaHabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
as ‘“‘ restoring the wealth of the various kings, 
conquered by the strength of bis arms.’ An 
Ayukta is mentioned also as a Vishaya-pati or Head 
of a district in a copper-plate grant of Budhagupta.* 

As regards the Pradegika Dr. Thomas identi- 
fies him with the officer Pradeshtri mentioned in the 
Arthagastra. He has culled several passages from 
this work which go clearly to show that Pradeshtri 
was an officer ‘‘ charged with executive duties of 
revenue collection and police.’’* It is, however, 
safer to take Pradegika in the sense of ‘an Officer 
in charge of a Division (prade§a)’. Most prob- 
ably he corresponds to a Provincial Governor, as 
suggested by Kern. 

Who the Rajiikas were has been partly 
explained by Bühler. From quotations in the 
Kurudhamma-Jütaka he has shown that Rajüksz 
corresponds to Rajjuka or Rajjugrihaka as he is 
therein more fully called. His duty, as described 


1 EI, VII. 89.40. 

* OU, III. 14. 

3 BI, XV. 188. 

4 JRAS, 1914, pp. 888ff.; 1915, p. 112. 

5 ZDMG, XLVI. 466f.; Fick's Social Organisations, eto. 
(trans.), pp. 148-9. 
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in the J&taka, seems to have been that of measur- 
ing land by means of a cord (rajju) and fixing its 
boundaries. Ag he is styled amachcha it seems he 
was a big officer, corresponding perhaps to the 
modern Revenue Settlement Officer. That he was 
an officer of a very high grade is also shown by the 
fact that Asoka speaks of having appointed Rajikas 
over hundred thousands of men. In his time the 
Rajike was entrusted with the power of giving 
‘awards and punishments and was to see that uni- 
formity of vyavahüra and uniformity of danda were 
preserved. They were also to ascertain what gave 
happiness (sukhiyana) to the provincials and confer 
favours upon them. Pillar Edict VII clearly 
‘shows that by sukhiyana A$oka means the works of 
publie utility, the digging of wells on roads, and 
‘such other charities as he has specified in that 
Edict. Now Megasthenes' refers to a class of high 
Officers of state whose duties, curiously enough, 
Tesemble very closely those of the Rajikas. Thus 
we are told that they measure the land, collect the 
taxes and superintend the occupations connected 
with the land. This seems exactly to be the func- 
tion of the Rajiika described in the Kurudhamma- 
Jataka. Again, these officers of state, Megasthenes 
informs us, ‘‘ have the power of rewarding or ' 
punishing those who merit either,’’* superintend 
the rivers, inspect sluices, construct roads, and 
‘carry out such other works of public utility. It 
"will be seen that these are exactly the duties which 
Agoka has assigned to the Rajiikas. Further we 


1 IA, VI. 988. 
2 J. W: M'Crindle, Ancient India, pp. 38-4. 
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have to note not only that they were appointed 
over hundred thousands of men but also that they 
were placed in direct charge of the provincials. 
(jànapadajana). It therefore seems that they were 
the highest district, not divisional, officers. 

There is yet another officer whom we have to. 
know in this connection. He is mentioned as. 
` Nagala-viyohalaka (Nagara-vyavaharika) in Sepa- 
rate Kalinga Edict I. He is doubtless the same 
as the Paura-vyavaharika referred to in the. 
Arthasastra,* and appears to have been a judge 
for district towns only. The same edict informs. 
us that these officers were appointed over many 
thousands of men. They thus seem to be inferior 
in rank to the Rajikas who ruled over many 
thousands. While the latter were district magis-- 
trates and heads, the former seem to be town 
magistrates. 

There are two or three other classes of officials 
mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions. They are all 
referred to at the end of Rock Edict XII. They 
are Dhamma-Mahamata, Ithijhakha-Mahimata and’ 
Vachabhümika. Who the Dbamma-Mahamatas. ` 
were we shall see shortly. thijhakha-Mahümitas 
are Stryadhyaksha-Mahamatras, that is, the 
' Mahümátras who were Superintendents (adhyak- 
shas) of women.  Hultzsch compares this officer to 
the Ganik-àádhyaksha or Overseer of Courtezans 
mentioned in the Kautaliya (II. 27). This is not 
impossible, but anybody who has studied the: 
Arthaéüstra knows full well what different and 


t Pp. 90 & 945. 
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. eomplicated questions connected with woman such as 
her maintenance, transgressions, elopement and 
so forth have been discussed under the section 
‘ Dharmasthiya '. The state also recognised its duty 
of providing subsistence to helpless women when 
they were carrying and also to children they might 
give birth to. It is quite conceivable that there 
was appointed an officer specially for this purpose 
who was called Stryadhyaksha. It is, however, 
somewhat difficult to understand who the Vacha- 
bhümikas were. The first part of this designation 
has been taken as equivalent to vraja mentioned 
twice in the Arthaégastra in the sense of '' herds of 
cows and buffaloes, goats and sheep, asses and 
camels or horses and mules.'" . It seems that there 
were different castes which reared different flocks of 
cattle, that they were settled on grounds (vraja- 
bhūmi) round about towns and villages, and that 
the state realised some revenue by levying light 
taxes? on them. There certainly were more than 
one officer connected with vrajas, such as Sama- 
hartri, Godhyaksha and so on. The latter main- 
tained the king's vraja, carried on cattle-rearing, 
and ran the dairy work of the Royal Household.* 
This seems to be the vraja or stud where Aáoka 
beguiled his time as he tells us in Rock Edict VI. 
But as there was a plurality of officers concerned 
with vrajas spread all over the country, that is, 
concerned with their supervision, assessment and 
so forth, they all seem to have been referred to by 


“1 Arthasastre, pp. 47, 811 &c. 
3 Ibid., pp. 128ff. s : 
3 JRAS, 1914, pp. 886-7 7 
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Agoka in Rock Edict XII under the generic 
designation Vrajabhümikas. 

There now remaing only one officer for us to 
note here. He is designated Amta-Mahamata, 
that is, Anta~-Mahamatra. This phrase has been 
taken to mean ‘ High Officers of the Frontiers’, 
‘ Wardens of the Marches’. They have been 
mentioned in Pillar Edict I. There Asoka seems 
to imply that just as his officials of whatever rank 
are inducing the fickle-minded people in his terri- 
tory to follow Dhamma, the Anta-Mahàümütras are 
attaining the same object apparently outside. This 
indicates that these latter officials were not in 
charge of the frontier provinces of Agoka’s empire 
but rather those sent to the neighbouring states and 
charged with the carrying out of Agoka’s pro- 
gramme of Dhamma. This agrees with the fact 
that in the same edict he distinguishes Anta- 
Mahamitras from  Purushas or officers of his 
dominions. It further agrees with the fact that in 
Asoka inscriptions wherever the word amta occurs, 
it has the sense of either ‘a bordering king ’ ‘or 
* people of a bordering kingdom ’. 

It will be seen that the last four classes of 
officials, though their functions are so diverse, have 
all been designated Mahamátras. The term 
mahümátra must therefore be understood to mean 
‘a high official’ or ‘ dignitary ' only. This is 
also clear from the fact that in the Dhauli and 
Jaugada Separate Edict I, Nagaravy&vahàrikas 
also have been called Mahamatras. There is' also 
another general term which we find used in Agoka 
inscriptions. Jt is the word purusha, which 
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denoted district officials of whatever description, but 
below the rank of the R&jükas who are contrasted 
from them in Pillar Edict VII and who seem to 
be ihe highest district officials. This is evident 
from the fact that in Pillar Edict I, Asoka divides 
his purushas’ into three classes, according as they 
are of the high, middle, and low rank. According 
+o both the edicts they took part in the dissemination 
of Dhamma. 

Aśoka refers to his dominions four times as 
vijita (RE, II, III, XIII & XIV) and only once 
as rüja-vishaya (RE, XIID. If we leave aside 
the capital of the empire and the provinces which 
were ruled over more or less independently by the 
viceroys and governors, the territory which was 
under the direct sway of the king is called janapada. 
"This janapada seems to have been split up into 
‘pradesas or Divisions, each pradesa into ahüras 
or Districts, and each dhüra into vishayas or Taluks ` 
(Sarnath PE). The principal town of each Taluk 
or subdivision seems to have been a fortified place 
and called kotta. The heads of the Divisions or 
Provinces are the Pradegikas; and those of the 
Districts, the Rájükas. Below the Rajukas came 
the Purushas, who appear to have been entrusted 
with the administration of the subdivisions: 

Now the question arises: '' How was the 
king connected with these Mahüm&iras?' Aégoka 
had a very wide empire, and the number of the 

' Hultzsch takes these purushas in the sense of ' agents ', i.e., 
‘spies’, But as they were also open preachers, it ia not clear how 


"they could remain undetected as they should if they were to play the 
Tôle of ‘spies' effectively. 
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Mahāmätrās appointed must have been a big one. 
How could one single ruler be in direct touch with: 
these officials? Do the inscriptions speak of any 
intermediate body which was in close touch with 
the king on the one hand, and with the officials on. 
the other? Yes, this body is the Parishad, which 
is mentioned in two edicts. This is evidently the 
Mantri-parishad of the Arthadastra. It was the 
vouncil of ministers, whose duty, as Kautilya tells 
us, was to start the work that was not begun, to 
complete what was begun, to improve what was. 
accomplished, and enforce strict obedience to 
orders. Another important duty of the Parishad 
was to dispose of work in conjunction with the: 
officers that were near and advise those that were- 
far off, through official communication. And when 
any emergent work arose, the king was to call not 
only his counsellors but also the assembly of 
ministers, to do what the majority of the members. 
suggested, or whatever course of action, leading to- 
success, they pointed out. This is what Kautilya 
says, and it agrees with what has been stated about 
the Parishad in the edicts. Thus in Rock Edict 
IIL, Asoka specifies ‘ small expense ' (apavyayata), 
and ‘ small accumulation ’ (apabhündataü), as two 
of the practices constituting Dhamma, and ap- 
parently entrusts to the Yukta officers the work of 
fostering these virtues among his people. But as. 
no two households .can agree in regard to the 
necessaries of life, no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down for all households in regard to the amount 
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they ought to accumulate or expend. And Agoka. 
therefore orders the Parishad to advise and help 
the Yuktas to execute his order in this respect so: 
that the spirit of it was carried out. This shows. 
in the first place that the Parishad is to see that 
every order of the king is put into execution and 
secondly that it was a body which dominated and. 
guided the action of the officials, as the Arthasgastra 
tells us. Another function of the Parishad detailed 
in this work, that is, in respect of the emergent 
work cropping up, is also emphasised by Rock 
Edict VI which is an administrative edict. 
There Agoka says:  '' And when in respect of any- 
thing that I order by word of mouth, for being 
personally issued or proclaimed, or again in respect 
of any emergent work superimposing itself upon 
the Mahamatras, there is any division or consensus: 
of opinion in the Parishad, I have commanded that 
it should forthwith be reported to me at all places 
and at all hours." What he means is that when 
he issues an oral order or when any pressing matter 
devolves upon a Mahamatra, the Parishad has to 
meet and discuss it. If they come to a unanimous. 
decision, no question can arise as to its being carried 
out. But if there is a divergence of opinion or 
even unanimous opposition, it is for the king to 
see what this difference or. opposition is and find 
out which of their counsels is most likely to be 
efficacious. But he must have the benefit of the- 
views of the Parishad before he can take action, 
and in order that no delay may occur in the matter 
of his taking action, he commmands the Prativedakas 
to report to him as soon as the views of the council 
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are formed, whatever the hour when and whatever 
‘the place where he may be. The Parishad was 
‘thus like a modern Executive Council which was 
an intermediate administrative body between the 
king and the Mahamatras, and it appears that 
whereas, on the one hand, it saw that the written 
orders of the king were carried out by the different 
-Officials, it had, on the other, the power to 
‘scrutinise his oral orders before they were executed 
and to suggest what course of action could meet 
what pressing contingencies of the Mahamiàtras— 
- for the information and approval of the king, who 
"was, of course, the final arbiter. 


One interesting point to be noticed in connec- 
dion with the administrative system of Asoka is 
‘that some of his officers had to undertake tours for 
the dispatch of their business. This is clear from 
the Sarnath Edict where the local Mahāmātras 
have been instructed to go out on tour as- far as 
their jurisdiction went. The same instruction has 
been issued in the Ripnath Edict. And, as a 
matter of fact, the Pradegikas, Rajikas and Yuktas 
have been mentioned in Rock Edict III as going 
out on tour for their routine work, and, we know 
that they were dignitaries of a high class. The 
touring Mahamatras or higher officials were 
‘expected to return to the district headquarters by 
‘turns on ‘the . Uposatha or fast days, as may be 
inferred from ‘the Sarnath Edict. But they had all 
‘to be present at the headquarters , on the day of 
the Tishya nakshatra—that i is the king’ 8 birthday," 
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as we may see from the Dhauli and Jaugada. 
Separate Hdicts. 

Let us now see what Asoka was as a ruler. . 
To begin with, it is interesting to note with what 
feelings he looked upon his subjects. He gives 
us an insight into his mind by what he says in the- 
Separate Kalinga Eidets. '' Al men," says he 
therein, ‘‘ are my children; and, just as I desire 
for my children that they may obtain every kind 
of welfare and happiness both in this and the next 
world, so do I desire for all men." He expresses. 
the same sentiment also in Pillar Edict IV. 
Asoka evidently had a paternal conception of the 
king's duty, pointing clearly to the royal absolutism 
of the Mauryan period. Just as children are 
solely dependent upon their parents who can do- 
to them just what they like, the subjects were at 
the mercy of the king who was thus no better than: 
a despot. This presents a strong contrast to the 
notion, that was prevalent before the rise of the 
Mauryan power, and according to which the king 
was considered to be a mere servant of the state 
and was allowed to levy the prescribed taxes in 
order that he might receive the wage due to him 
for his services. l 

As regards the reforms he introduced in his 
government, one thing to which Aśoka paid special 
attention and to which he was particularly sensitive 
was the administration of justice. No wonder if 


1 This agrees also with the spirit of Kautilya’s Arthadastra. 
where in at least two places (pp. 47 and 208) the relation of the king 
to his subjects is described as that of the father to his children, as: 
has been pointed out in MONL, pp. 164f. 
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he kept a watchfil eye when the newly conquered 
territory of Kalinga was formed into à province of 
his empire. In Separate Edict I, found at both 
Dhauli and Jaugada, he takes Nagara-vyavaharikas 
‘severely to task, because some people of thé district’ 
towns of Tosali‘ and Samapa were subjected to 
arbitrary imprisonment or harassed without any 
cause. He plainly gives them to understand that 
they have not fully grasped the meaning of his 
words when he said that all men were his children 
and that he desired for them as for the latter 
both material and spiritual happiness. When his’ 
expostulations are over, he gives them a, healthy, 
piece of advice.  Earnestly and fervently he directs 
them to studiously guard themselves against’ 
‘envy, lack of perseverance, harshness, . impati-. 
ence, neglect of repeated effort, idleness, and sense 
-of weariness’, and develop in themselves ‘ per- 
‘severance and patience”. He presses on their 
attention the fact that unless they performed their 
duties sedulously, they would neither gain heaven 
nor discharge their debt to the king. Still fearing 
that notwithstanding all these rémonstrances the 
condition of things might not improve. and that 
arbitrary imprisonment and causeless harassment 
might continue, he threatens them with sending 
forth a Mahaimiatra every five years to see that all 
his injunctions for the proper administration of 
Justice are carried out. Thinking that in other 
provinces also it was not prudent to wait for similar 
‘maladministration to take place in order to remedy 
it, he proposes ‘to issue orders to the princes 
‘stationed at Takshaśsilā and Ujjain to dispatch ' 
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similar Mahamatras on tour with the same object 
in view in the provinces of their jurisdiction. 

The question arises: who were these Maha- 
matras that were commissioned to detect cases of 
arbitrary imprisonment or harassment in the dis- 
tricts? One point to note about them is that they 
have been instructed to attend to this new duty 
without neglecting their routine work. And it 
‘seems almost certain that they were the Dharma- 
Mahāmātras for the first time mentioned in Rock 
‘Edict V. In this edict Asoka tells us that he was 
"the first to create this class of officials, and specifies 
‘their duties. As the Dhamma of Asoka was 
‘directed towards the generation and development 
-of not only the material but also the spiritual 
-good of the people, the duties of the Dharma- 
Mahamiatras also fell under these two heads. In 
what manner. Asoka instructed them to cause and 
‘promote the spiritual good of his people we will see 
when we come to discuss Agoka’s achievements as 
& missionary. Here, of course, we are concerned 
with their duties in so far as they relate to the 
material good. . And one of the duties they had to 
discharge in this connection was to inspect those 
who were put into prison and to make money grants 
if any one of them was encumbered with a big 
family, to free him from shackles if he was 
-oppressed, and even to release him if he was very 
aged. This clearly shows in the first place that 
‘supervision, by a touring Mahümàütra, of the 
‘administration of justice in the provincial towns, 
which Agoka says in the Separate Kalinga Hdicts 
‘that he is going to enforce, has actually been 
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assigned to the Dharma-Mahamiatras. What is 
worthy of note is that they have been authorised 
not only to set right the violation of justice by free- 
ing a person from fetters who may have been 
subjected to opptession but also to temper justice 
with mercy by making money grants for the main- 
tenance of a culprit’s family if it was in a helpless 
condition or even by releasing him if he was 
stricken with years and not fit to be confined in a 
dungeon. They had also a humanitarian functiom 
to discharge in the outlying parts of Asoka’s empire, 
such as the districts of the Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Rashtrikas and other Aparantas. They 
were to look to the welfare and happiness of 
such among the Brahman and Grihapati classes as 
had been reduced to a servile condition and to 
occupy themselves with the helpless and the aged 
in general. The idea of the state providing the 
helpless and the aged with maintenance is not a 
new one, and was known even before the time of 
Agoka. Thus Kautilya’s Arthasgastra says :* ‘‘The 
king shall maintain the orphan, the aged, the 
infirm, the afflicted and the helpless." It is 
possible that this duty of the state up to Agoka’s 
time was observed more in the breach, and in order 
to renew the practice and ensure its continuance, 
Asoka entrusted it to the Dharma-Mahàümiairas, 
who were created by him. And even if we suppose 
for the moment that this humanitarian measure 
was not for the first time devised by Asoka, it was 
no insignificant thing that he attempted to revive 
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it and ensure justice where it was set at naught 
and soften it with clemency where it was likely 
to hit severely. This is one sidelight we obtain 
into Asoka as a ruler. 
The Dharma-Mahamitras were Aáoka's own 
creation, and he appointed them for the first time 
in the thirteenth year of his reign as he tells us in 
Rock Edict V. About this time he seems to have 
introduced another administrative reform. This 
has been described in the edict following it, and 
relates to the prompt dispatch of business. 
Accessibility to the subjects is looked upon as a 
paramount virtue with a ruler in the oriental 
countries, and especially so it was in ancient 
India. But it is perhaps impossible to surpass 
Asoka in the degree to which he seems to have 
exhibited it. In Rock Edict VI, he notifies his 
willingness to receive reports at all hours and at 
all places, whether he is taking his meals or ig in 
the ladies’ apartments, his inner chamber, in the 
stud, on horseback, or in pleasaunces. It is in 
this connection that he speaks of the Prativedakas 
or Reporters and the deliberations of the Parishad 
to which we have adverted above. The earnest- 
ness and fervour with which he made himself acces- 
sible are clearly and indelibly depicted in the words 
he has used. ''I am never satisfied," says he, 
“with (my) exertion or with (my) dispatch of 
business. The welfare of the whole world is an 
esteemed ‘duty with me. And the root of that, 
again, is this, namely, exertion and dispatch of 
business. There is no higher work than the wel- 
fare of the whole world. And what little effort I. 
5—2041 B. 
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make is for the purpose that I may be free from 
debt to the living creatures, that I may render them 
happy here and that they may gain heaven in the 
next world. For this purpose have I caused this 
document of Dhamma to be engraved, in order that 
it may endure for a long time and that my sons 
and grandsons may similarly exert themselves for 
the welfare of the whole world. This, however, is 
difficult to carry out without the utmost exertion."' 


For about thirteen years after this Asoka does’ 
not seem to have adopted any important measure 
connected with his administrative system. In the 
twenty-sixth year of hig reign, however, he took 
an important step for further ameliorating the 
administration of justice, especially so far as the 
provinces were concerned. Pillar Edict IV 
informs us that in that year he placed ‘‘ Rajikas in 
sole charge of reward and punishment in order that 
they may perform their duties with confidence and 
without fear, cause welfare and happiness to the 
people of the provinces, and confer favours (on 
them).’’ The same edict continues by saying that 
the Rajikas ‘‘ shall make themselves acquainted 
with what gives happiness or pain, and exhort the 
people of the provinces along with the faithful, so 
that they may gain happiness in this world and in 
the next." Evidently, the Rajikas in the twenty- 
sixth year of his reign had a twofold duty to 
perform,—to cause and promote not only the 
temporal but also the spiritual good of the provin- 
cials. How exactly they were expected to fulfil 
. this second object we will see when we treat of 
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' Aáoka as a Missionary’. Here we will try to’ 
find out by what administrative reform the Rajükas 
were expected to achieve the first object. They 
were put in sole charge, we are told, of the reward 
and punishment of the muffasil people. Two 
questions ‘may arise here. The first is: Why 
were they placed in sole charge of this? Asoka 
gives a reply to it, namely, in order that there may 
be uniformity in administration (vyavahara) and 
uniformity in punishment (danda). The second 
question that now arises is: What did Asoka 
mean by ‘ uniformity’ here? This is rather a 
difficult question to answer. But what he probably 
meant was this. The Rajikas were not the only 
officers who were connected with the administration 
of justice. We have seen above that there were at 
least two more officers,—the Nagara-vyavaharika 
and the Pràdeáika (Pradeshtri), who also performed 
ihe function of a judge. As there were thus three 
classes of officials in one and the same province 
who performed judicial as well as otber duties, 
uniformity in respect of vyavahara and danda was 
not possible. The administration of justice could 
not consequently be expected to be uniform even 
so far as the people of one province were concerned. 
This was a veritable evil, and Asoka tried to 
remedy iť by handing over to the Ràjükas the sole 
charge of the judicial department and by relieving 
the other two classes of officials of this work. 
Well could Asoka therefore say: ‘‘ Just as a 
(person) feels confident after making over his off- 
spring to a clever nurse, saying unto himself: ‘ the 
clever nurse desires to bring up my offspring ’, even 
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so have I appointed the Rajikas for the welfare 
and happiness of the provincials, in order that they 
may perform their duties without fear, with con- 
fidence, and without perplexity.'" 

Just in the year when Asoka effected the above 
reform in the administration of justice, he made 
an amp io mitigate the rigours of the penal 
code. The‘same edict, that is, Pillar Edict IV, 
informs us that he granted a respite of three days to 
men condemned to the sentence of death. The 
object of it was to afford them an opportunity to 
think about, and make themselves fit for, the next 
world before they were executed. 


1 It appears from this passage that the Rajikas were made 
supreme in the execution of the judicial function and that Asoka 
abolished all appeals to higher authorities. It looks that the revision 
of justice by the Dharma-Mshimitras was abrogated by the king 
in the twenty-sixth year when its administration was consigned 
solely to the Rjükas. He must have taken .particular care in the 
selection of these officials, who were the highest district officers. 


CHAPTER III 
Asoka AS A BUDDHIST 


It is scarcely necessary to state that Asoka 
was a follower of Buddhism. All Buddhist records 
tell us that he had espoused that religion. On 
the other hand, there is no work, literary or 
scriptural, which says that he had embraced any 
other faith. But what do hig inscriptions teach 
us? This is the only and real question we have 
to answer. When the inscriptions of Asoka began 
to be studied and only a few were known, H. H. 
Wilson ventured to dispute his Buddhist faith, 
and Edward Thomas held that Asoka was a Jaina 
at first but became a Buddhist afterwards. But 
it is no longer permissible to call in question the 
Buddhist faith of Asoka. That is now established 
beyond all doubt by the Bhabri Edict, otherwise 
called the Second Bairat Edict. It opens with 
Asoka expressing his reverence for Buddha, 
Dhamma, and Samgha, exactly in the wel- 
known trinitary formula of Buddhism. There 
are other records too, which point to the 
same conclusion. The views of Wilson and 
‘Thomas were based upon unreliable readings and 
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1 JRAS8 (N8), Vol. IX, pp. 155 and 187. H. Heras is recently 
reviving Wilson's theory that Asoka was Br&hmapieal till the end of 
his days, but see B, M. Barus's Religion of Aéoka Mahiboaki 
Pamphlet Series, No. 7). 
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inaccurate interpretations, and are no longer 
countenanced by scholars. The question regarding 
which difference of opinion is now possible is: 
when did A$oka become a follower of Buddhism? 
The scholar who considered this question last was 
the late Dr. J. F. Fleet. He held that the 
Dhamma inculcated in the rock and pillar edicts 
was in no way the Buddhist Dhamma, because in 
them Buddha is not mentioned at all and the 
Samgha only once and in such a way as to place it 
on a par with other creeds. The object of these 
edicts, says Dr. Fleet, was thus '' not to propagate 
Buddhism or any other particular religion, but to 
proclaim the determination of Asoka to govern his 
kingdom righteously and kindly in accordance with 
the duty of pious kings ".' In other words, the 
term dhamma, used in the rock and pillar edicts, 
Fleet takes as the ‘‘ ordinary dharma of kings, 
which ig laid down in the Manava-dharmasgastra, 
I, 114, as one of the topics of that work ’’. 
According to him, Asoka was converted to 
Buddhism in the thirtieth year from his corona- 
tion, that is, two years after the pillar edicts were 
engraved. Evidently, Fleet ignores the fact that 
the Dhamma Asoka refers to in his rock and 
pillar edicts is intended for' being put into practice, 
not by himself or his officers, but by all men: 
Obedience to parents, respect for teachers, seemly 
behaviour towards relatives and so forth, as we 
shall see later on, are some of the practices of 
Dhamma taught by Aéoka. This Dhamma cannot 


1 JRAS, 1908, pp. 491-2. 
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possibly be raja-dhamma, which represents a code 
of duties for a king and his officers to perform and 
not for his people. The Rummindéi inscription, 
again, informs us that in the twentieth year of 
his reign Asoka visited in person the place where 
Buddha was born and did worship there. It is 
evident from this that already in his twentieth 
regnal year he wag & Buddhist. The words of the 
inscription clearly mean that Asoka went to 
Buddha’s birthplace in person and performed wor- 
ship, and not that he did the place the honour of 
going there in person, as Fleet has understood it. 
Again, in Rock Edict VIII, Asoka says that in the 
tenth year of hig reign he repaired to Sambodhi. 
Whether Sambodhi here means ‘ supreme know- 
ledge ' or something like it as scholars take it, or 
* the place where Buddha obtained enlightenment ' 
as I and, following me, Hultzsch, understand it, 
this much is admitted on all hands that it is a word 
technical to Buddhist scriptures, and cannot 
possibly be taken as equivalent to the ordinary 
Sanskrit word: sambodha as proposed by Dr. Fleet. 
This rock edict thus proves that in the tenth year 
of his reign Asoka was already a Buddhist. 


There is, however, evidence that Asoka was 
converted to Buddhism about one’ year earlier. 
This evidence ig supplied by Minor Rock Edict I, 
copies of which have been found at no less than 
nine different places. He begins this edict by 
saying: ‘‘ It is more than two years and a half 
that I am a lay worshipper, but did not exert myself 
for one year. But, indeed, for more than one year 
that I have been living with the Samgha I have 
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exerted myself strenuously.’’* When, therefore, 
this edict was engraved, he had already been a 
Buddhist for just less than three years. This edict, 
again, describes his work as that of & zealot in such 
terms that it reminds ug of his Rock Edict IV, as 
pointed out by Senart, and a little comparison is 
enough to convince any one that in both Asoka 
gives an account of one and the same thing, namely, 
his achievements as a missionary. Now, it is 
worthy of note that Rock Hdict IV, refers itself 
to the twelfth year of his reign. He therefore 
must have embraced Buddhism not more than three 
years before this date, that is, in the ninth year. 
The principal events of this period of Agoka’s life 
may be thus briefly narrated. He became u 
Buddhist, as we have just seen, in the ninth regnal 
year. But for one year he was lukewarm and did 
little for the propagation of Buddhism. Then he 
lived with the Samgha for over a year and put forth 
such missionary activity that at the end of this 
period, that is, in the twelfth year of his reign, he 
could say in all good conscience thdt he achieved 
the progress of the people in Dhamma, such as 
never happened before. 


1 I have accepted the interpretation of Hultzsch which seems 
to be the only possible one, as the word sumi in this passage shows. 
It will thus bd seen that the Kalitge war which took place in the 
eighth year was in no way connected with his conversion to Buddhism 
in the ninth, as shown above in the sequel. It is therefore strange 
how Prof. Mookerji puts this conversion two-years and a half even 
before the Kalitga-conquest (Aéoke, p. 18). He gives no word of 
explanation to show why he rejects Hultzsch's interpretation, though 
X is the only logical one in the circumstances (ABORT, X. 247-8). 
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Now, what does Aśoka mean by saying that he 
had been living with the Samgha for ovẹr a year? 
Senart thinks that this refers to the state visit of 
the-king to the Samgha, in the midst of which he 
took his seat and made a public profession of his 
Buddhist faith, as the Sinhalese Chronicle Maha- 
vamsa informs us. It was on this occasion that 
he showed the genuineness of his devotion by 
making his son and daughter enter the religious 
order. Recently Prof. B. M. Barua, and following 
him, Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji have attempted 
to revive Senart’s theory, by expressing the opinion 
that Aéoka is here distinguishing between two 
stages of his life, of course, as updsaka that he was 
for his whole lifetime,—one, the stage of inaction 
for over two years and a half in which he was 
merely the personal admirer of an individual monk 
Nigrodha (then just seven years old! ! !), and the 
other for over a year, the stage of exertion, when 
he visited the Samgha and became identified with 
its cause. In the first place, it is unfortunate that 
the interpretation of Hultzsch, though it is of such 
paramount importance for the religious history of 
Asoka, has not been even so much as referred to by 
these scholars. Secondly, nowhere do the Pali 
Chronicles describe any part of Aéoka's life which 
was a stage of inaction. For even long before 
Asoka paid a state visit to the Samgha, we find 
him bestowing alms on 60,000 Buddhist monks in 
his own palace and building 84,000 òihāras. 
Thirdly, it was not during the second.stage that he 
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first visited the Samgha,' as implied by them. As 
a matter of fact, his first visit came off immediately 
after his conversion by Nigrodha, as has been 
pointed out by Hultzsch himself.” In fact, any 
scholar, who reads the Pali chronicles carefully and 
impartially, will find that no two stages in Agoka’s 
life after his conversion have been contrasted and 
that his career as a Buddhist is one of uniform 
unflagging zeal. Finally, what is here most 
important to remember is that the samgham- 
upagatatva of Asoka had lasted the whole period of 
his second stage,” namely for more than one year. 
We cannot therefore say that the king visited the 
Samgha for over a year (which is nonsensical), but 
rather lived with it for that period. 


The second period of Asoka’s religious life 
began with a course of action which he thus 
describes in Rock Edict VIII: 

‘“ For a long time past, kings used to go out 
on tours of pleasure (vihdra-ydtra). Here there 
were chase and similar diversions. Now, king 
Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, repaired to 
Sambodhi (Bodhi Tree) when he had been con- 
secrated ten years. Hence, this touring for 
Dhamma (Dhamma-yatra).”’ 

Here Asoka tells us that up till the tenth year 
of his reign, he, like the previous kings, used to 
find his relaxation in tours: of pleasure where he. 


1 Dip., VI, 78; Maha., V. 76. 

2 Inscr. of Asoka (CII, Y), Intro., p. xv. 

3 This is quite clear from the occurrence of the von sums, in 
no less than two recensions, along with Sagh[a] wup[e]te or 
[Slamgha[m] s[pa]gate. 
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 indulged in hunting and other sports. In that 
year, however, he gave up the idea of ever going 
on these pleasure tours, and started religious tours 
instead. What he actually did in these religious 
tours and how he was able to foster Dhamma 
not only in himself but also in his subjects we 
shall see in a future chapter. What we have to 
note in this place is that in the tenth year of his 
reign he paid a visit to the Bodhi Tree and that 
this was his first Dhamma-ydira or religious tour. 
And as this time coincides with that of his second 
period, it is difficult to avoid the inference that 
he began his career of strenuous exertion with a 
visit to the Bodhi Tree along with a Samgha of 
Bhiksbus, and that the various spiritual benefits 
conferred upon him and also his people induced him 
to repeat this Dhamma-ydtra so that it became a 
regular fixture with him. The reminiscence of 
a later Dhamma-yatra or pious tour certainly 
appears to be preserved in two pillar inscriptions 
found in thé Tarai region of Nepal. One of these 
ig engraved on a column found at Rummindéi, and 
the other at Nigliva, thirteen miles north-west 
of the former. The first of these records tells 
us that in the twentieth year of his reign Asoka 
came in person to the locality where the inscribed 
pillar stands, did worship, and, as that was the 
place where Buddha, the sage of the Sakya family, 
was born, he constructed huge stone walls and 
set up the pillar there. The inscription further 
informs us that because the Blessed One was born 
there, the village of Lummini was freed from all 
religious cess (bali) and was required to pay only 
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one-eighth of the produce as land revenue (bhaga). 
What the epigraph means is that in his twentieth 
regnal year Asoka visited the garden of Lumbini, 
where according to Buddhist tradition, Prince 
Siddhartha, the founder of Buddhism, was born, 
and that he did not rest contented with merely 
performing worship there, but put up a stone 
enclosure round the birth-spot of Buddha and 
erected a column there. But this was not all. 
Even to this day we know pilgrims have to pay : 
religious cesses at certain holy places, such, for 
instance, as Dwarka in Kathiawar. The village of 
Lumbini, just because it was the birthplace of the 
founder of Buddhism, must have become a sacred 
place and been visited by all sorts and conditions of 
Buddhists even before the time of Asoka, and, must 
therefore have been saddled with a similar cess. 
Agoka, being a Buddhist, naturally did not like the 
idea of his co-religionists being compelled to pay 
any kind of impost just at the place where the 
founder of their religion was born, and so abolished 
it. But that was not the only boon he conferred 
upon Lumbini. Every village of ancient India had 
to pay one-fourth or one-sixth of its produce as 
revenue to the king in whose dominions it was 
comprised. The village of Lumbini, being subject 
to Agoka’s rule, had to pay some part of its produce 
as revenue to him. What portion of the produce 
he was actually receiving we do not know, but 
certainly it could never have been less than one- 
sixth. And what he did was that he reduced it to 
one-eighth. The other pillar of Asoka in the 
Nepalese Tarai is at Niglivà. The inscription on 
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it says that in the fourteenth year of his reign he 
enlarged the second Stüpa of the Buddha Kon&ga- 
mana, but that he visited the place itself and did 
worship in the twentieth year. It is therefore 
quite plain that Asoka undertook his pious tour in 
Nepàl in his twentieth regnal year. Perhaps one 
may wonder why Aégoka visited the birthplace of 
Buddha so late, that is, eleven years after he became 
. a Buddhist. If Buddha was born in the garden of 
Lumbini, as the Buddhist tradition tellg us, one :s 
apt to expect Asoka to go to the Nepalese Tarai first 
and perform worship at the spot where the founder 
of the religion was born. But it ig worthy of note 
that with the Buddhists the most holy is the place 
where Prince Siddhartha saw the light, visible, not 
to the sensuous, but to the spiritual, eye. And 
this is just the reason why we see that Asoka’s 
shaking off his indifference and adopting the hard 
and strenuous life of a missionary synchronized 
with his pilgrimage to Sambodhi, where the 
originator of Buddhism became illumined, that is, 
became Buddha. 

We thus see that Asoka became a convert to 
Buddhism in the ninth year of his reign, that 
for one year he did not much exert himself for 
his faith, and that in the tenth year he adopted 
a strenuous career, which he signalised with a 
pilgrimage to the Bodhi Tree. He wag now so full 
of solicitude and unflagging zeal for thé propagation 
of his faith that hardly a year or so had elapsed 
when he could not help wondering at the amount 
of work he was able to accomplish. His work, of 
course, was the dissemination of Dhamma. What 
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the exact nature of this Dhamma was we will see 
in the next chapter, where also we shall show that 
it was a code of morals, not such as could be deduced 
from all religions and made the basis of a universal 
religion, but rather such ag has been recommended 
by Buddhism to its lay followerg in general, ag no 
doubt may be inferred from the fact that Asoka 
preached it as a layman. But in this chapter 
where we are concerned with Asoka as a Buddhist 
we are to take cognisance of those of his 
edicts only where he shows himself to be a 
sectarian. 

The first inscription that has to detain us here 
is the Bhàbrü Edict. This is really an epigraph 
discovered in the ruins of a hill monastery 
at Bairat in the northern part of the Jaipur 
State, Rajputina. It is a missive from Asoka to 
the Buddhist Samgha, a copy of which must 
have been inscribed and deposited by him at 
every monastic establishment of importance, 
and the Bhabrü Edict appears to be only one 
such copy at present discovered. The epigraph 
opens with a declaration of Aéoka's faith in 
Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha according to thé 
well-known Buddhist formula and of his conviction 
that the utterances of Buddha are gospel truth. 
No doubt can possibly be entertained in regard to 
the sectarian character of thig record. The object 
of this missive is to enumerate certain Dhamma- 
pariyayas or canonical texts, which he earnestly 
wished to be listened to and retained in memory 
not only by monks and nung but also by the lay 
people of both the sexes, ip order that the Good 
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Dhamma might long endure. The texts referred 
to by Asoka are as follows :— 

1. Vinaya-samukase. 

2. Aliya-vasini = Ariya-vamsa Seton N., 
IT. 27). 

3. Anagata-bhayani (ibid., III. 108). 

4. Muni-gatha=Muni-sutta — (Sutta-nipàta, 
p. 36). 

5. Moneya-sute=Nalaka-sutta ^ (ibid., ` pp. 
181-4). 

6. Ufpatisa-pasina = Rathavinita-sutta — (Maj- 


jhima N., I. 146-51). a 
7. Laghulovada= = Rahulovada-sutta (abid., 
p. 414). 


All these texts have been satisfactorily identi- 
fied except the first.  Buddhaghosba,: in his 
Visuddhimagga, narrates a beautiful story of a 
young monk, who, although he ate for three 
months in the house of his mother, never said, 
“I am thy son and thou art my mother’’, showing 
clearly that to a conscientious monk mother and 
father are no hindrances. The young monk lived 
this exemplary life, because he lived up to the 
courses of conduct preached by Buddha in the 
'"Rathavinita-sutta, the Nalaka, the Tuvataka, and 
the Maha-Ariyavamsa. The Suttas in which 
Buddha is represented to have preached to the 
Bhikshus are many, but ag: this story lays emphasis 
on only four, it appears that up till the time of 
Buddhaghosha the four Suttas just referred to were 
looked upon as of paramount importance to a 


3 Warren, Buddhism in Translations, pp. 484-6. 
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Buddhist Bhikshu. That the  Aliya-vasàni, 
Moneya-sutta and Upatisapasina of Asoka corres- 
pond to the "Mahàü-Ariyavams&, Nalaka-sutia, and 
Rathavinita respectively of Buddhaghosha’s story 
has now been accepted by most scholars." If three 
_ of the four Suttas referred to by Buddhaghosha have 
been identified with three of the Dhamma-pariyayas 
mentioned by Aéoka, it is very strange that the 
fourth, namely, the Tuvataka cannot be recog- 
nised in any one of the texts named by Asoka. 
From verse 7 of this Sutta, however, it appears 
that Buddha is ,here  expoünding religious 
practices (patipada), precepts (patimokkha), and 
contemplation (samādhi)? And the words 
patipadà and patimokkha used here lead to the 
surmise that in the Tuvataka Sutta we have Asoka’s 
Vinaya-samukase, Vinaya par excellence.* 

It will be seen from the above identifications 
of the Dhamma-pariyüyas referred to by Asoka that 
sometimes one text was known by more than one 
title. Thus Moneya-sute is but another name for 
the Sutta which is now known as the Nàlaka-sutta. 
This was not, however, the peculiar feature of the 
canonical texts cited by the king. Several others 
are known, and have already been pointed out.‘ 
The mention of these texts by Asoka, again, does 
not prove anything against the existence of the 
whole body or any part of the Tipitaka in his time, 


1 IA, 1919, pp. 87ff.; Neumann, Buddhist, Renden, Vol. I, 
p. 159. 

2 BSutta-nipáta, p, 171; SBE, Vol. X, Pt. II, p. 168. 

3 For a different identification see Mr. Sailendranath Mitra’s 
paper on this subject in JDL, XX. 

* TA, 1919, p. 40. 
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for Asoka is here recommending a few sacred texts. 
only, and what he is here not citing or selecting 
from cannot be regarded as non-existent in his 
time. 

The scriptural texts selected by Aáoka show 
what sort of Buddhist he was. His mind was 
ravished not by the ritualistic or metaphysical 
elements of Buddhism, but rather by the funda- 
mentals of that religion, or for the matter of 
that, any religion. He was fascinated not by 
any specification of rules and regulations to be 
observed externally and mechanically, but rather 
by what constitutes and conduces to real inner 
growth. Take for instance the Ariyavamsd, one 
of the texts cited by Aéoka. It lays down four 
courses of conduct for a monk. A monk, says the 
Sutta, should be (1) content with simple raiment, 
and (2) with plain food, obtained in the proper way, 
(8) should be satisfied with the humblest habitation, 
and (4) should delight in meditation. The text 
thus tells us in a nutshell how a Bhikshu should 
be or ought to live. There are two or three other 
texts, such as Munigatha and Moneya-sutta which 
tell us practically the same thing. And there is no 
sacred text referred to by Asoka which is connected 
merely with the externals of a religion, with the 
mere disciplinary rules of a religious order, the 
observance of which may make a Bhikshu am 
outwardly perfect monk but not necessarily am 
inwardly good man. All the Suttas adduced by the 
king relate to the elevation of the soul and are 
applicable not only to the clergy but also to the 
laity. This is just the reason why he expressly 
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says that his Suttas should be listened to and 
pondered over not by monks and nuns alone but also 
by male and female lay-worshippers. Again, in 
the Suttas selected by Asoka he is not content 
with including those which merely depict a higher 
mode of life or describe the constituents of lofty and 
sublime character, but he is careful enough to 
specify also those which are helps and guides in the 
path. of spiritual elevation. One such Sutta is 
anigata-bhayani, which depicts the ‘fears and 
dangers of the future’ that may at any moment 
arise and frustrate the realisation of the goal of a 
man’s religious strivings. It contains a series of 
admonitions to exercise all energies and lead a heed- 
ful and strenuous life in view of the adverse 
contingencies forthcoming, such as age, disease,. 
famine, war and schism. Asoka is thus not satis- 
fied with merely adducing a text which describes 
the highest mode of living but also lays stress -on a 
Sutta which warns a man against the dangers that 
threaten and tend to prevent the actualisation of 
this end if he is not always on the alert and watch- 
ful. But these dangers after all are of an external 
nature. It is true that we ought to be constantly 
on our guard and strive most assiduously to avoid. 
them. Nevertheless, they are dependent on extra- 
neous circumstances over which we have no control. 
But there-are other dangers which are of an inner 
character and which with equal if not greater 
violence threaten the attainment of spiritual eleva- 
tion.- And the king has therefore done a most: 
wise thing in drawing attention to a sacred text, 
Ra&hulovada-Sutta, a discourse where Buddha- ‘is: 
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represented to ‚haye exhorted one Ambalatthika, 
Rahula and expatiated on the supreme necessity; | 
of rigorously scrutinizing (pachchavekkhana) every | 
act of the body, speech and mind both when 
and after it is initiated. A reading and contem-- 
plation of the religious texts recommended by Asoka 
is sure to be edifying to any earnest soul that strives , 
for a higher and nobler life, to whatever religion or 
creed he may belong. 

The second document of a sectarian character 
which we have to note here is the $üsana or order 
of Ašoka which we find engraved on pillars at three > 
different places, namely, Sarnath, S&fichi and 
Allahabad. The pillars at the former two places 
are believed to be in situ, but that at present exist- ` 
ing at Allahabad is rightly regarded as having 
originally been at Kauégambi. Through this fisama ` 
Aáoka aims at preserving the unity of the Buddhist 
Church by putting down all attempt at schism. 
*' Whosoever,” says he, '' breaks up the church, 
be it monk or nun, shall be clad in white raiment, ` 
and compelled to live in what is not a residence 
(of the clergy). Thus should this order be respect- 
fully communicated to the congregation of the 
monks and the congregation of the nuns," This 
‘order has been addressed to the Mahamatras, as is 
clear from two of-these inscriptions. One of these, 
again, shows, that in-one case at least, these 
Mahamatras were those stationed at Kausambi. 
And it is not at all improbable that in other cases 
too the Mahamatras addressed were those belonging - 
to the Muffasil Districts, where the old Buddhistic 
clerical establishments now represented by- the - 
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remains at Sarnath and Safichi were originally 
Situated. The prevention of schisms in the 
Buddhist Church was of extreme importance. It. 
was not therefore enough that orders in that 
connection should merely be issued to the Maha- 
màtras of the districts. He therefore further says 
as follows in the same edict: ‘‘ One such docu- 
ment has been deposited in (your) office (samsarana) 
in order that it may be accessible to you. And 
deposit just another such document so as to be 
accessible to the laity. And the laity should come 
every Fast day in order to assure themselves of that 
game order. And certainly on all Fast days as each 
Mahamatra comes in his turn (to the headquarters) 
for Fast, he should assure himself of that same 
order and understand it. And so far as your 
jurisdiction goes, you must set out on tour with 
this specification (of my order). So too in all 
fortified towns and the district subdivisions you 
must cause (subordinates) to go out on tour with 
this specification (of my order)."' 

The contents of this edict are enough to 
convince anybody that Asoka was bent upon 
eradicating all apostasy and division in the Buddhist 
Church. -To gain this end he resorts to a three- 
fold method. He of course issues the order that 
he who tries to create a schism shall be clad in 
white garments, that is, shall be dispossessed of his 
yellow robes—the monkish garb, and shall be 
transported to a place where monks do not reside. 
In other words, he is at once cut off from all inter- 
course with his fraternity. And as Afáoka'8 order 
is to be communicated to every Buddhist Samgha, 
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that must naturally deter a bellicose monk from 
obtruding his heretic doctrines on the attention of 
his brethren. This dispels three-fourths of the 
danger of schism. But the heretic, though ostra- 
cised, may gain the ear of the lay people, and with 
their following create a split in the community. 
Agoka is alive to this danger, and has therefore 
instructed the Mahamatras to post a copy of his 
order on this subject so as to be accessible to the 
laity. Where exactly this order was to be put up 
for their knowledge we are not told. But it is not 
unlikély that it was intended to be posted in the 
town hall (nigama-sabha) of which we hear so much 
both in inscriptions and literature." 


The Sàrnath-Kosàmbi-Sàfichi edict leaves no 
doubt as to the firm determination of Asoka to put 
‘down all attempt at creating a schism in the 
Buddhist Church. The earnest, almost severe 
tone of the edict and the fact that copies of 
it are found at places of important Buddhist 
monastic establishments presupposes that in his 
‘time the Buddhist Church was at least threatened 
with disruption, to prevent which he was 
straining every nerve. But were there, as a 
matter of fact, any divisions of the Buddhist 
‘Samgha obtaining in Agoka’s time?  The' edict 
was no doubt intended to arrest disruption, but 
that does not preclude us, it may be contended, 
from supposing that the Samgha -had already 
‘broken up into a number of sections, and Agoka’s 
‘endeavour was directed against further division. 


1 OL, 1919, p. 82, 
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‘The Buddhist tradition, preserved in the Singhalese 
chronicles, which says that a Buddhist council was 
held at Pataliputra eighteen years after A$oka's 
coronation, also says that at that time the Samgha 
was split up into the two main divisions : (1)'Thera- 
vada and (2) Mah&samghika and that the first. 
division had branched off into two and the second 
into four sections. If we accept this tradition, we 
have to suppose that already in Agoka’s time there 
were not only divisions but also subdivisions in the 
Buddhist Church. What could then be the meaning 
of the edict which aimed at preventing schism? 
Are we to suppose that Asoka intended to nip 
schism, not in the Buddhist Church as a whole 
but rather in that division or subdivision of it, 
to which he individually belonged? Of course, 
it is quite. possible to contend that in this edict 
by Samgha Asoka means only that sect of 
Buddhism of which he was a member. But if 
we once countenance this view, we are compelled 
to hold that wherever Asoka uses the word samgha 
he means by it that section of the Buddhist Church 
to which he pertained. This conclusion cannot, 
however, commend itself to us. For in ‘Pillar 
Edict VII. where Asoka: speaks of the Dharma- 
Mahamiatras, he speaks of the Samgha side by side 
with the Ajivikas and the Nirgranthas. And are 
we to suppose here that. whereas these Dharma- 
Mahamatras were to look to the welfare and progress 
of the Ajivikas and Nirgranthas without distinction 
of creed and division, in the case of the Buddhists. 


! Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 110-1. j 
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only they were to confine their activities not to the 
Buddhist Church as a whole, but to that division 
of it of which the, king was a follower, all the other 
‘divisions or subdivisions of the Samgha being con- 
‘signed to neglect and indifference?’ Similarly, in 

the Bhabri Edict, he refers, as we have seen, . to 
certain scriptural texts which he recommends for 
perusal to the Samgha. These texts are so free 
from sectarian elements that they will bear recital 
even to those monks who are not Buddhists. And 
are we to suppose that in the case of the Buddhists 
alone they are to be recited not to the Buddhist 
monks and nuns in general but to those only who 
belonged to Agoka’s denomination? If we are not 
to land ourselves on such absurdities, it seems 
desirable to hold that in Aáoka's time the Buddhist 
Church was not divided and that wherever he 
uses the word samgha, he means the whole 
undivided Church. What then becomes of the 
Buddhist tradition? Scholars who have investi- 
gated these traditions about the Buddhist councils 
have lighted upon such downright absurdities and 
inconsistencies and detected so much of dogmatical 
and sectarian tendency that very little that is 
contained’ in these traditions may be accepted as 
historical truth.' Thus the Council of Pataliputra 
is not looked upon as any ‘general council at all but 
a party meeting, and the Second General Council 
which was held at' Vaisalt came off, in all 
probability, not one century after Buddha but in 
the time of Adoka, who is the real Kalaéoka of the 


1 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 110, which contains 
the late Prof. Kern’s opinion on the subject. 
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tradition, that is, Black Aéoka, :as he is painted 
to’ be before his conversion to Buddhism.* This 
inference is more in consonance with his edicts. 
For, at the time of the Second General Council, the 
Buddhist Church was still undivided, though ‘it 
"was threatened with a schism on account of the 
Ten Points about discipline raised by the Vrijian 
monks.” The latter were defeated, and the 
split of the Samgha for the time averted. 
This is borne out .also ,by the epigraphic 
records of Asoka. Special attention may be 
drawh in this connection to the words samghe 
samage kate, ‘ the Samgha has been made whole 
and entire ’ o which occur about the beginning of 
the Safichi and Allahabad Edicts. This no doubt 
. shows that the Buddhist Church was then divided, 
but certainly. not to such a serious extent as is 
implied by the Sinhalese tradition connected with 
the Council of Pataliputra. The differencés were 
unquestionably of small importance, such as they 
were when the Council of Vesali was convened. It 
seems that these differences were made up, that the 
whole Church was again united by Asoka, and that 
it continued to be so till at least the 27th year of 
‘Agoka’s reign. 

It is worthy of note that the Sarnath, Kosambi 
and Safichi Edicts contain a füsana or order to the 
Mahamatras of the districts concerned to expel a 
Bhikshu or Bhikshuni as soon as he or she is 
detected in the act of creating a schism. Many 


other Mahüm&ütras must have been similarly 
1 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhiem, p. 109; JRAS, 1901, 
pp. 855-8. 
3 Kern, op. cit., p. 108. 
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instructed by the king. But the question arises.: 

how were the Mahamatras to decide whether any 
‘particular Bhikshu or Bhikshuni was an apostate 
-or not. Was the Samgha to decide this matter by 

a majority, and were the Mahamitras merely to 
scarry out their decision? If this was so, it could 
be done by a general conference of Bhikshus for 

-every such matter as would arise. The holding of 
‘such an unwieldy conference of Bhikshus from the 
different parts of India for every such occasion, 

‘especially at that time when there was no quick 

'conveyance or communication, would be exceedingly 

-cumbrous, nay impracticable. Are we then to 

presume that Asoka had some Theras or seniormost 
Bhikshus at his capital to instruct him as to what 
‘constituted heresy in any particular case? But 
this sort of religious autocracy or oligarchy was 

utterly unknown to early Buddhism. What we 
‘might reasonably suppose is that, as a matter of 
fact, there was a council of Buddhist Bhikshus held 

at Pataliputra as is reported by the Singhalese 
tradition, and that the canonical literature was 
‘definitively and finally settled by them, so as to 
eliminate all disruptive tendencies. It is only on 
"he supposition that such an authorised text of the. 
canon was before the Mahamitras that we can. 
‘understand how it was possible for them to detect, 
prove and punish apostasy. 

That a Council of Buddhist Bhikshus was held 
in the time of Asoka seems to be hinted at ~ even 
in the Bhabri edict. This edict is a missive 
‘addressed by the king to the Samgha. The ques- 
‘tion arises: which Samgha is here intended? In 
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One sense, the ‘Samgha was spread over the whole 
of India. But it is impossible to despatch the 
missive to a Samgha which was not confined to any 
particular place at any particular time, but was 
Spread over the whole of-& country. Nor was any 
all-Endia 'Committee of this body known to which 
the missive could be addressed. There was a time 
“when the third and fourth words of the edict were: 
‘read as Mügadham Samgham, and it was then 
possible to say that Asoka had sent this epistle to 
the Samgha pertaining to’ the small province of 
Magadha.’ But the facsimile which Hultzsch has 
‘published leaves no doubt as to Magadhe Samgham 
being the correct reading. 'Mügadhe has thus to be 
connected with Piyadasi lājā and not Samgham. 
Which was then the Samgha addressed by Asoka? 
This question still remains unanswered. The only 
plausible reply 3 is that the monarch had dispatched 
‘this missive to the Samgha of the Bhikshus who 
had gathered as representatives from the various 
parts of India to attend the Council that had beem 
convened. “This also receives confirmation from 
the’ ‘fact that here ‘Asoka calls himself Magadhe = 
* (king) of Magadha ' . Inno inscription of his has: 
this king been styled. ‘Magadho. Where was the 
necessity for this in íhe present instance? The: 
reply is that to the Council must have come many; 
Bhikshus who did not belong to ‘his empire, and to 
whom it "was therefore necessary for Asoka io 
iiroduocs pe as” nd of Magadha. ans 
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CHAPTER IV 


AsokA's DHAMMA 


- We have seen in the second chapter what 
Asoka did for the temporal good of his people and’ 
are in a position to form our own estimate of him 
as a ruler. He, no doubt, strove very hard for 
the temporal welfare of his subjects. But what 
has made: Agoka, entitled to world-wide renown, 
‘and, in fact, the principal object, which he had 
invariably before his mind and on the realisation 
of which he prided himself, was the spiritual good 
of man, the dissemination of what he loved to call 
Dhamma, not only in his country but far beyond in 
the dominions of his independent neighbours. It, 
therefore, behoves us, in: the first place, to ascertain 
what exactly Agoka understood by Dhamma. He 
is quite explicit on this point, and givés us not only 
the attributes that fall under the term .but also 
specific practices thereof, which he is never wearied' 
of asking his people again and again to bring into 
action. In Pillar Edicts II and VII, Asoka 
specifies the qualities, which, in his opinion, 
constitute Dhamma. With him Dhamma consists 
of: (1) sddhave or bahu-kayüne, much good, 
(2) ap-dsinave, freedom from depravity, (3) dayà, 
mercy, (4) dane, liberality, (5) sache, truthfulness, 
(6) sachaye, purity, and (T) -mddave, gentleness: 
But how are these virtues to be put into practice?’ 
Asoka makes several énumerations of duties in this . 
connection, which vary but slightly in different 
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inscriptions. These may be summed up as follows : 
-andrambho prāņnānañńı, non-slaughter of animate 
beings ; avihisü bhiitanar, non-injury to ‘ existing ' 
creatures; mütari pitari susrüsü, hearkening to 
father and mother; thaira susrüsü, hearkening to 
the elders ; gurūnanñı apachiti, reverence to teachers ; 
máta-samstuta-nütilünam, bahmana-samananam dä- 
many sampatipati, liberality and seemly behaviour 
‘towards friends, acquaintances and relatives and 
‘towards Brühmana and Sramana ascetics; düsa- 
bhatakamhi samyapratipati, seemly behaviour to 
‘slaves and servants; and, in one inscription only 
(RE, OI), apa-vyayatü and apa-bhandatà, small 
.expense and small] accumulation. This is part of 
Agoka’s message to the world for all climes and for 
‘all ages. It sounds almost a truism, and yet how 
lucid, simple and true! He does not rest satisfied 
by merely telling us to practise daya, dina, madava, 
“mercy, liberality, gentleness, and so forth, but also 
shows how these virtues are to be translated into 
‘action. ‘Thus daya, mercy, means andrambho 
prününam, avihisü bhütünam, non-destruction and 
‘even non-injury to creatures; dana, liberality, 
‘means liberality towards friends, acquaintances and 
relatives and towards ascetics whether they belong 
to the Brahmana or Sramana sects; and mddava, 
gentleness, is to be manifested by hearkening to the 
‘parents and the elders, and seemly behaviour not 
only towards relatives or Brahmana and Sramana 
Tecluses but also towards slaves and servants. 

 Aéoka is so fond of this part of his message 
‘that he takes delight in iterating it again and again 
‘in his edicts. In Rock Edict XIV, he frankly 
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confesses that cert&in words have been: repeated over 
and over again because of the sweetness of their 
import. The word Dhamma and its import are so 
sweet to him that he not only repeats the code of 
duties which constitute it, but also extols it by insti- 
tuting a comparison between Dhamma and the 
ordinary practices of life and establishing the: 
superiority of the former over the latter. Thus in 
Rock Edict IX he speaks of Dhamma, or Dhamma- 
mamgala as he calls it, in contradistinction with the ' 
mamgalas or rites for inducing luck and averting 
calamities, which, in  Aéoka's time ag now, 
obtained in legion in Hindu society.  '' People: 
perform ’’, says he in that edict, ‘‘ various (lucky) 
rites in sicknesses, at marriages, on the birth of 
Sons, and on journey......... In this matter, how-- 
ever, womankind performs much, manifold (but) 
trivial, useless rites. Rites should undoubtedly 
be performed. But a rite of this kind bears little 
fruit. That rite, however, bears great fruit which 
is Dhamma-mamgala’’, that is, the rite which 
consists in the fulfilment of Dhamma. And after 
` this he goes on inculcating the duties which form 
the practical character of his teaching and which 
have just been enumerated. Similarly, in Rock 
Edict XI he draws a contrast between dina or 
ordinary gift and Dhamma-dana or gift of Dhamma. 
The latter, he tells us, is the highest form of dana 
and means making one acquainted with Dhamma, 
participate in Dhamma, and thus become a kinsman 
of Dhamma. And in order to explain this Dhamma 
he again enumerates his ethical practices, and 
winds up by ‘saying that this Dhamma-dino or 
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-alms-giving, of. Dhamma. can .be conferred by 
anybody on anybody, by father on his son or vice: 
-»er80, by brothers and relatives upon ore another, : 
and, in fact, by everybody upon his neighbour. 
Likewise, in Rock Edict XIII Asoka compares 
vijaya or ordinary conquest with Dhamma-vijaya 
or conquest through Dhamma and in such a way 
as to conduce to the exaltation of the latter. In 
this connection he refers to his territorial conquest - 
of Kalinga, and, with great heaviness of heart and 
-even a little sense of shame, he speaks of the terrible - 
‘massacre he inflicted on soldiers and the acute: 
misery and grief of bereavement he caused to their 
relatives. These are the diabolical concomitants of 
‘a territorial conquest. But the conquest through 
Dhamma, says he, is pritirasa or flavoured with 
love, and can be accomplished anywhere, not only. 
up to the outlying provinces of his empire but also 
in the dominions of his independent neighbours, 
"whether they are in India or far beyond its north- 
western frontiers, where rule the Yavana or Greek 
"princes, Antiochus Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, 
and so forth. 

We have thus seen what qualities and what 
practices go to make up Aéoka's Dhamma. But’ 
this is not all that we have to understand by his 
Dhamma. These qualities and practices form only 
‘its positive character. But A$oka's Dhamma has ~ 
also a negative side, which may be summed up in ` 
the one word, ap-dsinava, that is, the negation of 
üsinava. But what is dsinava? Atoka gives a 
reply to this question in Pillar Edict ITI where he © 
"places it side by side with papa, and specifies the 
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malevolent affections that lead to üsinava. They 
are: chamdiye, violence ; nithuliye, cruelty ; kodhe, 
anger; mane, conceit; and isyi, envy.‘ Thus not 
‘only the performance of moral duties enumerated 
by Agoka, but also freedom from these passions, is 
necessary for the full and adequate fulfilment of 
Dhamma. 

It will be seen that Asoka had thus a definite 
message to give to this world. And it is a 
pity that this has not yet been clearly perceived. 
In regard to the positive side of Dhamma, he 
‘specifies not only the attributes that constitute it 
but also the ethical practices in which they are to’ 
manifest themselves. As regards its negative 
-character he has taken care to enumerate the male- 
volent affections which impel a man to sin and’ 
‘depravity (üsimava) and to exhort us to keep our- 
selves as free from them as possible. But this is 
not all. Like a true prophet he has clearly 
apprehended what debars spiritual progress, and 
has suggested a remedy which enables us to pursue 
the evolution of piety unhampered. This remedy 
is the self-examination which he inculcates on our 
‘minds as absolutely necessary for the real develop- 
ment of Dhamma. It is, however, worthy of note 
that- Buddhaghosha in his  Visuddhi-magga, 
distinguishes between various forms of pachcha- 
vekkhana, which has been consecrated to the sense 
-of “ examination of conscience’, ‘ self-examination’. 
And this idea of pachchavekkhana he has adopted 
from Buddha ‘himself,, who ‘taught it to 
Ambalatthika-Rahula. Buddha’s’ discourse to 
"Ráhula occurs in the Majjhima Nikaya, and is no 
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doubt one of the texts referred to approvingly by- 
Asoka’ himself in the Bhabrii Edict, as we have seen 
in the last chapter. Therein Buddha exhorts Rahula. 
to examine every act of the body, speech or mind 
before and also after it is initiated. Asoka, how- 
ever, is more human and teaches us to examine our 
character as a whole and thus take a broader outlook 
of our activities. '' Man ", says he, in Pillar 
Edic IIT, ''seeth the good only, saying unto 
himself: ' this good have I performed '. In no 
wise doth he seen (his) sin (pàpa), and say unto 
himself: ' this sin have I committed’, or ' this. 
indeed is Gsinava’. This, however, is difficult to 
scrutinise. Nevertheless, man should see to this, 
and say unto himself: ' such and such (passions), 
indeed, lead to dsinava,..... and by reason (of 
them) may I not cause my fall!’ ’’ It is in this place- 
that Agoka enumerates the malevolent affections: 
which conduce to dsinava,—and we have already 
seen what they are. Here Asoka is evidently 
referring to the natural tendency of the humam 
being to perceive and chuckle over the good he per-- 
forms but not to see and regret the ill, the sinzufness, 
he is committing. Asoka, therefore, very aptly 
remarks that itis very difficult for a person to- 
conduct self-examination and see through the evil 
he has committed. He, however, insists upon 
self-scrutiny being carried on in order that man 
may not bring about his own fall. The idea of 
self-examination is looked upon at present as 
essentially Christian both in.origin and practice. 
But if Asoka is not here preaching what the 
Christians understand by ‘self-examination ’, it ig. 
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difficult to see. what self-examination really is. 
What, again, is worthy of note here is the word 
which Asoka uses for ‘ self-examination’. This 
word is pativekha, which, except for a little irregu- 
‘larity of form, is exactly the same as pachcha- 
vekkhana which, as we have seen, Buddha himself 
employs in the sense of ‘examination of the. 
conscience’. It ig not, therefore, permissible to: 
doubt that Asoka taught ' self-examination ' to his 
. people, and regarded it as essential to spiritual 
progress. . 

Any one who considers Aéoka's code of 
Dhamma cannot fail to be struck by the remarkably 
simple nature of hig teaching. His Dhamma may 
be described as the common property of all religions. 
The virtues and practices which he tells us to follow 
are precisely those which all religions specify as 
worthy of our imitation. One is, therefore, almost. 
tempted to say that there is nothing new or original 
in what he teaches. He himself admits as much 
in one. of his edicts, Rock Edict XIII, where he 
says that '' there is no couniry except that of the 
Yavanas where there are not the Br&hmans and 
Sramana congregations and there is no place in 
any country where men have no faith in one 
sect or another °, and that, in fact, ‘‘ every- 
where dwell these Brahmanic, Sramanic and other 
sects and householders among whom are established 
such practices as hearkening to the elders, hear- 
kening to parents, hearkening to the preceptors, 
seemly behaviour and steadfast devotion. to friends, 
acquaintances, companions and relatives, and to 
slaves: and servants." Is it not tantamount to. 

72041 B. l 
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Agoka’s admission: that his Dhamma, which 
involves the performance of these duties, is 
something which all sects possess in common? 
This is just the reason why in another place (Rock 
Edict VII) he gives expression to his intense desire 
that ‘‘ all sects-may dwell at all places (in his 
kingdom), because they all desire self-restraint and 
purification of heart.’’  '' The people, however,” 
he continues, ‘‘ are of various likingg and various 


attachments. They will perform either the whole 


or a part (of their duty). But even the lavish 
liberality, (gratitude and firm attachment) of (a 
man) who hag no self-restraint and purity of heart 
are quite worthless." What Asoka means is that 
samyama, self-restraint, and bhàüva-$uddhi, puri- 
fication of heart, are virtues of such paramount 
excellence that every individual ought to develop 
them in himself. These virtues, again, are in- 
culcated by every sect, and form the chief portion of 
its commandment. Whether the whole command- 
ment will be put into practice by a member of a sect 
is doubtful. But it is supremely imperative on him 
to cultivate at least these two virtues, the negation 
of which can never be compensated by any degree of 
liberality, gratitude or devotion that he may show 
to his sect. The same exhortation has been set 
forth by Asoka in clearer language and at greater 
length in Rock Edict XII. This edict is so 
important, as it faithfully portrays his attitude 
towards the different religions, that no excuse is 
needed for giving a full substance of it here. Asoka 
says that he does not think of liberality and out- 
ward reverence (püjà) to one's own religion so 
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much as of the growth of its essential (séravadht). 
This growth of the essential is of various kinds, 
but at the root of it is restraint of speech. In other 
words, a person must not make an exhibition of 
reverence to his own sect and condemn another’s 
without any good reason. On the contrary, the 
other sects should be shown reverence for this and 
that reason. By so doing a person exalts his own 
sect, and does service to another's gect. By doing 
otherwise, he does harm to both. He who shows 
reverence to his own sect and condemns that of 
another because he is attached to his own sect and 
wants to illuminate it, inflicts, in reality, a severe 
injury on it. What course of action then is com- 
mendable in these circumstances? Asoka replies : 
‘“ people shall hear and desire to hear further one 
another’s Dhamma." What will be the con- 
sequence of this? Asoka describes it as follows. 
All sects, says he first, will thereby be possessed of 
much information and knowledge (bahu-íruta) and 
will conduce to the performance of good deeds 
{kalyan-igama). There will thus artise, he also 
says, the exaltation of one's own sect (dtma- 
püsamda vadht) and the illumination of Dhamma 
(Dhammasa dipanü). This, in fact, is what Asoka . 
says in Rock Edict XII, and offers pabulum for 

reflection even to the present age. What he implies 

is that every religion, or Dhamma in its more 

extensive sense, has two sides: (1) doctrinal and 

(2) ethical. The first concerns itself with questions 

of ritual and theology, and appeals to the intellect. 

The second is represented by Dhamma in its less 

extensive but proper sense, by what a man of 
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sense, a man of right feeling, will naturally do ; 
in other words, it appeals to the conscience as 
the modern people will say. So far as the doctrinal 
portion of a religion goes, there will always be 
diverse and mutually conflicting views not only in 
regard to the articles of belief but also in regard 
to the ritual we have to observe. This must be 
so, because the human intellect varies so widely.. 
So far, however, as the ethical side of a religion is 
concerned, there ig no divergence, no conflict, but 
perfect unanimity as regards the moral virtues 
and the moral practices we have to manifest in 
our conduct. This must be so, because the 
conscience, the sense of right and wrong, can 
never vary. What, therefore, the ethical side of a 
religion teaches cannot be something which is 
peculiar to that religion, but rather must be the 
common property of all religions. It is really the 
essence of all religions and the Dhamma, which 
Agoka teaches and which we have so far con- 
sidered is really this essence. On the other hand, : 
the moment we give a loose rein to our intellect, 
. there is no end to the discussion we can carry on in 
matters connected with ritual and theology; and 
very often this discussion is nothing but acri- 
monious wrangling. It is this which tends the 
people to eulogise their sect even when no 
occasion calls for it, or run down other sects with- 
out any good reason,—a fanatic spirit, in fact, 
against which Asoka, as we have seen, has so 
strongly protested. That there was this propensity 
to exalt one’s own sect and revile that of another, 
that there were often hot and bitter debates 
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between one sect and another probably over 
doctrinal points in Agoka’s time which put the 
essentials of a religion into the background seems 
to follow from the strong expostulations in which 
he has thought fit to indulge. It is even possible 
to be more definite on this point and find out in 
what quarters exactly this animosity, this carping 
spirit, prevailed. For Agoka distinctly tells us 
that the work of generating- sympathy and concord 
between one sect and another was entrusted to the 
Dharma-Mabamitras, Stryadhyaksha-Mahamatras 
and Vachabhümikas. We know that the Dharma- 
Mahamatras were occupied with all sects, the most 
prominent of which were the Brahmanical Ajivikas, 
Nirgranthas and Buddhists. And as these officials 
have been instructed to attain this object, it is 
plain that there were friction and bitter spirit 
between those sects. This is clear also from a 
critical study of the early Buddhist literature which 
speaks of a number of schools, orders and sects, 
wrangling often bitterly with one another. 
Stryadhyaksha-~-Mahamatras were, of course, officers 
who were concerned with the welfare and happiness 
of women. And as they too have been ordered to 
attain the same object, it is evident that sectarian 
fervour and intolerant spirit were being displayed 
by women also. It is a pity we do not know yet 
definitely who the Vachabhiimikas were and what 
their function was. But it is sufficiently clear that 
the tendency to eulogise one’s sect and disparage 
that of another through religious frenzy was dis- 
played by all the principal sects of the period and 
that women who are naturally more religious- 
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minded, were by no means free from it. When, 
: therefore, Asoka lived and preached, theological dis- 
putation and sectarian spirit were rampant. And 
at a time when the people’s attention is rivetted 
not on the essential but on the non-essential element 
of a religion, it requires the penetrating insight and 
religious strength of a prophet to distinguish the 
essential from the non-essential and proclaim it to 
. the world. As a matter of fact, this ig what Asoka 
-has done. What constitutes his originality of 
. mind as of all saints is his concentration on the 
essence of religion which all sects possess in 
common, specially at a time when they have a 
. sight of ij. 
It is interesting to note by what means he 
attempted to divert the mind of his people from the 
. non-essential to the essential element of religion. 
He exhorts the people to hearken and desire to 
hearken still more to one another's Dhamma, by 
which he here means not only the ethics but also 
the ritual and theology of a sect. The effect of 
such a step must be at once to show to them that 
although one sect differed from another, they agreed 
in many important points. The attention of the 
people would thus be drawn to the points of agree- 
ment which, they must naturally conclude, consti- 
tuted the essence of a religion. When the essential 
ig thus selected and emphasized, the people would 
consider it to be their primary duty to put it into 
practice, and the result is that there is dhammasa 
dipand, illumination of Dhamma, and that the 
sects must thus contribute to benevolent activity 
‘(kalyan-dgama). But like a true thinker Asoka 
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did not. neglect the non-essential, that is, the 
. sacerdotal, side of a religion which comprised 
ritual and theology and which appealed more to the 
intellect than to the moral or religious sense. By 
hearkening to one another’s Dhamma, as proposed 
by Agoka, people have to listen to and consider the 
. doctrinal points also of the various sects. They 
will thus have for their reflection and judicious 
selection various forms of philosophy, nature lore 
and ceremonial developed by the various sects. 
They must consequently become bahu-Sruta, that 
is, possessed of much knowledge and information, 
and be able to evolve their own system of ritual and 
theology in a satisfactory fashion. When the 
people in this manner hearken to one another's 
Dhamma, note the essence of religion, and empha- 
size it for conduct, and by a careful sifting of the 
different rituals and theologies of the different sects 
construct their own creed, they can thereby achieve 
the àtma-püsamda-vadhi, or the exaltation of their 
own sect, which was one of the uppermost thoughts 
in Agoka’s mind. The Dhamma of Asoka-is thus 
the essence of religion, and to perceive it in all 
religions and single it out for practice, and to study 
and weigh impartially and dispassionately their 
ritual and theology so as to enable ug to frame our 
own theory in regard to the relation of man with 
nature is what the royal prophet of the third 
century B.C. teaches us. How grand and con- 
vincing this message, and how indispensable even 
to the present times ! 

No account of Aéoka’s Dhamma can be com- 
plete unless we know with what ultimate end the 
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Dhamma was to be practised. - In other. words, 
what is the summum bonum reserved for those who 
followed Dhamma? Did Asoka believe in the 
future world? This question has, of course, to be 
answered in the positive. He often contrasts this 
with the next~world. Thus in Pillar Edict IV, 
while speaking of the Rajikas, he says that he 
expects these officers to promote the hidata and 
palata of the provincial people, that is, their happi- 
ness in' this world and the next. Similarly, in 
ihe Dhauli and Jaugada Separate Edict I, he tells 
us that the uppermost desire of his mind is that 
mankind should attain to welfare and happiness, 
hida-lokika and  pàüla-lokika, that is, pertaining 
both to this and the other world. But what is it 
in the next world that a man secures by following 
Dhamma? Asoka replies: svarga, heaven. There 
are at least three references to svarga in his edicts. 
In Rock Edict VI, Agoka says that whatever 
effort he puts forth he puts forth in order to make 
his people happy and in order that they may attain 
to svarga in the next world. In Minor Rock Edict 
I, he insists upon all officers endeavouring strenu- 
ously to make his subjects obtain svarga. In Rock 
‘Edict IX, however, he tells ug something more. 
It is this edict, which, we have seen, refers to his 
Dhamma-mamgala, that is, the auspicious rite 
which consists in the fulfilment of Dhamma. In 
two recensions of this edict he observes that the 
performance of Dhamma leads to the attainment of 
svarga. And the same thing he explains in 
‘different language in three copies of the same edict. 
*' Every worldly rite," he remarks, ''is of a 
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dubious nature. : It:may or may not accomplish its 
object. Dhamma-mamgula, however, is not cog- 
ditioned by time, and even though it may ‘not 
achieve any object here, it begets endless merit in 
‘the next world." In other words, what Asoka 
means is that performance of Dhamma breeds 
much punya or merit in the next world and us 
enables a man to attain to svarga. 

The simple character of the Dhamma taught 
by Asoka in his edicts ig apparently in conflict with 
the fact that he was a Buddhist when he preached 
it and has thus much puzzled the scholars. Thus 
Fleet held the view that the Dhamma of the Rock- 
and Pillar Edicts was not Buddhism at all but 
"imply 7raja-dharma, that is, a code of duties 
prescribed for kings. But we have already shown 
that the Dhamma referred to by Agoka even in these 
edicts cannot possibly be any kind of rules intended 
for rulers and governors to follow for good 
administration, but rather for the people in general 
‘to put into ‘practice for leading righteous. lives. 
‘Similarly, it has been contended by another writer 
that in these edicts Dhamma '' does not stand for 
‘Buddhism, but for the simple piety which Asoka 
‘wished all his subjects of whatever faith to 
‘practise.”’? The late Dr. V. A. Smith in one 
‘place in his Asoka ° says: '"The Dharma, or Law 
‘of Piety, which he preached and propagated 
unceasingly with amazing faith in the power of 
sermonizing, had few, if any, distinctive features. 


1. JRAS, 1908, pp. 491-7. 
2 J. M. Macphail, Atoka, p. 48. 
5 Pp. 59-60. 
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The doctrine was essentially common to all Indiam 
religions, although one sect or denomination might. 
lay particular stress on one factor in it rather 
than on another." Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 
follows im their footsteps. In another place’ Smith 
remarks: ‘‘The dhahma of the, Edicts is that. 
Hindu dharma with a difference, due to a Buddhist. 
tinge, nay, rather due to saturation with the ethical 
thought which lies at the basis of Buddhism, but. 
occupies a subordinate place in Hinduism.” This. 
is something like a contradiction, because at one 
time he admits that there wás nothing distinctively 
. Buddhistic in- Asoka’s Dhamma, and at another he 
asserts that that Dhamma was saturated with 
Buddhist ethical thought. Similarly, in a third 
place, Smith says that the inducements of svarga 
held out by Asoka were hardly consistent with the: 
Buddhist philosophy of most books, and yet in a 
fourth place he remarks that very probably the 
monarch looked forward to nirvana although he did 
not express the hope. Prof. F. W. Thomas says : 
‘* There ig no mention of the Four Grand Truths, 
the Hightfold Path, the chain of causation . 

the word and idea of Nirvana fail to occur." Thus 
there are some scholars like Smith and Thomas who: 
have not been able to reconcile the apparently non- 
distinctive, non-sectarian, character of Asoka’s 
Dhamma with the fact of his being a Buddhist even 
at the time when he preached it. On the other hand, 
we have a scholar like Senart who hag seen some 


1 Adoka, pp. 29-80. 
3 Ibid., pp. 64-5. 
* CHI, I, 505. 
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points of contact between Agoka’s teaching and the 
Buddhist Dhammapada, and who considers Aéoka's. 
inscriptions as representing such a whole and entire 
picture of Buddhism of that period as to justify the 
conclusion that up till the time of that monarch 
Buddhism was ‘‘a purely moral doctrine, paying 
little attention to particular dogmas-or to abstract. 
theories, little embarrassed with scholastic or 
monkish elements, . . . and as yet without a regu- 
larly defined canon.’’* The resemblances noticed 
-by the French savant do not, however, appear to be 
of much importance except two. Besides, the 
Buddhist Dhammapada possesses many texts in 
common with such Brahmanical works as the 
Mahabharata, and it is doubtful whether the former 
can be regarded ag an exclusively Buddhist work. 
And no scholar seems yet to have accepted the 
further statement of Senart based simply on the 
strength of the epigraphic records of Asoka that up 
till the middle of the third century B.C., Buddhism 
was founded on the preference for the fulfilment of 
moral duties over the execution of the liturgical 
forms and practices. It is a mistake to suppose that. 
Asgoka’s epigraphs portray the whole of Buddhism 
in his time. All these scholars have apparently for- 
gotten that Buddhism has always consisted of two 
parts : (1) Dhamma for the monks and nuns, and (2) 
Dhamma for the householders. Agoka was a house- 
holder, at any rate he was so when he preached his 
Dhamma ; and the people to whom he taught it were 
. also householders, not men who had embraced the 


1 TA, 1891, pp. 264-6. 
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monastic lifé. If, therefore, it is desired to find . 
out whether his Dhamma was at all inspired by 
Buddhism, it is necessary to ascertain what scrip- 
tural texts have been reserved by that religion for 
the’ lay people to-read, contemplate, and practise. 
‘The most important that has been prescribed for the 
Buddhist laity is the Sigalovada-sutta comprised in 
the Digha-Nikaya of the Buddhist scriptures. This 
is considered so important that it has been designated 
gthi-vinaya—‘ Institute for the “housemen ',' as 
was first pointed out by Prof. B. M. Barua. ‘‘In 
this Sutta,” says DBuddhaghosha, '' there is left 
nothing undescribed that constitutes the whole duty 
of a houseman. The Suttanta is, therefore, entitled 
gthi-vinaya— Institute for the housemen ’. Where- 
fore, if any person having hearkened to it, carries 
out what he is instructed therein, he may be 
expected not to decline, but to prosper.’’. Such is 
the degree of importance attached to this Sutta, of 
course, from the laity's point of view. The gist of 
it is as follows: Buddha was once staying near 
‘Rajagriha in the Bamboo Wood; and, going out as 
"usual for alms, observes Sigala, a householder’s son, 
with wet hair and garments and with clasped hands 
uplifted, paying worship to the several quarters of 
earth and sky. On Buddha asking the reason why, 
Sigülà says that he does this worship, holding 
‘sacred his father’s word. ^ Buddha, however, 
replies that in the religion of an Aryan, the six 
quarters should not be worshipped thus. And on 
being requested to explain how they should be 


1 JRAS, 1915, p. 809. 
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worshipped, Buddha points out at great length that. 
the best way to worship the quarters is by good deeds. 
to men around him, and sums up the whole thing in a 
few Gathis, the first of which may be quoted here :* 


Mother and father are the Hastern view, 
And teachers are the quarters of the South, 
And wife and. children are the Western’ view, 
And friends and kin the quarter to the North; 

` Servants and working folk the nadir are, 
_And overhead the Brahmin and recluse. . 
These quarters should be worshipped by the man 
Who fitly ranks as houseman in his clan. 


Anybody who even hurriedly considers these 
verses cannot fail to mark that it enumerates just. 
those courses of conduct which Asoka is never tired 
of inculcating on the minds of his people. 
Hearkening .to parents, reverence to teachers, 
liberality and seemly behaviour towards friends, 
acquaintances, and relatives, and towards Brahman 
and Sramana ascetics, and seemly behaviour 
towards slaves and servants are the practices of 
Dhamma on which Asoka has laid so much stress 
and are exactly those which Buddha emphasizes to 
make Sigala a good, virtuous householder. The code 
of duties on which Aáoka insists may contain nothing 
that will not be assented to by other religious sects, 
such as Jainism, Ajivikism, and so forth, but most 
of these duties are, as it were, brought to a focus 
and found mentioned in this group in the Sigilovada-. 
sutta,? a text which has been specially prescribed 

1 T, W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 1484; SBB, IV. 188ff. 


2 There are other Buddhist Suttas also which enumerate these 
ethical practises; for instance, Añguttara-N, ITI. 76-8.. © 
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by Buddhism for its laity. And it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that it is this religion that is. 
the basis and the source of inspiration in regard to 
Aśoka’s Dhamma. We may proceed one step 
further and ask whether we cannot similarly trace 
in Buddhist scriptures the qualities which constitute 
Agoka’s Dhamma. We have seen that they are: 
(1) dayā, (2) dāne, (3) sache, (4) sochaye, (5) 
mādave, and (6) südhave or kayāne. Now, in the 
Lakkhana-suttanta of the Digha-Nikaya we have 
verses ' which set forth certain virtues which, if 
practised, we are told, lead to ‘ Heaven to share in 
bliss and ravishment'.' The verses are as follows : 


sachche cha dhamme cha dame ‘cha samyame 
socheyya-stlilay-uposathesu cha 
Dane ahimsasa. asühase rato ? 


It will be seen that sachcha, socheyya and dana are 
common to both the lists. And further there will 
be no difficulty at all in perceiving that ahimsa 
(-asühasa), and (dama-) samyama of the verses 
must correspond to daya and mādave of Asoka’s 
inscriptions. And it is not impossible that sila of 
the verses stands for the sddhave or kaydne of the 
epigraphs. Here also we notice certain virtues 
mentioned together in the Lakkhana-suttanta which 
occur together almost in that lump in Pillar 
Edicts II and VII of Agoka. It is quite clear that 
‘even in the enumeration of the qualities which 


1 My attention to , these verses was first drawn by Mr. 
"Gokuldas De. i - 

a BBB, IV. 140. 

3 Digha-N, IO. 147. 
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constitute Dhamma Asoka was indebted to a 
Buddhist Sutta,—a scripture which speaks of 
'Chakravarti Dhàrmika Dharmaraja to whose posi- 
tion he was doubtless aspiring, as we will see in 
‘Chapter VII and which must have been constantly 
‘before his mind’s eye. 

The Buddhist Sutta, which is next in import- 
ance to the Sigalovada-sutta as regards lay conduct 
is the Mahimangala-sutta contained in the Sutta- 
nipata. It recommends a certain group of duties, 
‘the performance of which constitutes the greatest of 
mamgalas to a layman. This use of the word 
mamgala to denote righteous practices reminds us 
of the phrase—Dhamma-mangala, which Asoka 
‘employs in Rock Edict IX to denote the mamgala 
consisting in the performance of the ethical 
practices specified by him as constituting Dhamma. 
And it leaves no doubt as to his being indebted for 
this idea and phraseology to the Buddhist canonical 
‘text just referred to. The Sutta commends, as the 
greatest of mamgalas, '' waiting on father and 
‘mother, protecting wife and child, giving alms, 
‘taking care of relatives, abstaining from sin, inter- 
course with Sramanas, and religious conversations 
‘at due seasons.’’* Here, again, is another enume- 
tation of most of the qualities and practices 
referred to by Aéoka under Dhamma. We have 
‘further to note that just as Asoka compares ordinary 
mangala with Dhamma-mangala he compares 
Ordinary düna, anugraha and samwibhaga with 
Dhamma-dina (RE, IX & XD, Dhamma- 


1 §BE, Vol. X (Pt. ID, 48. 
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anugraha (RE, IX) and Dhamma-samvibhagea 
(RE, XI). Nearly thirty-five years ago, Bühler," 
drew the attention of scholars to a passage in the 
Itivuttaka (Chat. Nip. I) which institutes exactly 
this comparison, leaving no doubt as to Asoka. 
having borrowed the idea and the phraseology from 
this Buddhist scripture. What is more important. 
is that in Rock Edict IX this comparison begins 
with the words asti cha pi vutaml sadhu dànam til. 
The passage/irom the Itivuttaka also commences 
with vuttam hetam Bhagavata vuttam Arahata tr 
me sutam, showing clearly that Asoka is here quot- 
ing the words of the Buddha as reported in the 
Itivuttaka. 


If any further proof is needed to show that the 
Dhamma taught by Agoka was inspired by Buddhism, 
it is furnished by what he says in Rock Edict XII. 
We have already seen that therein Aáoka exhorts 
his people not to praise one's own seot and condemn 
another’s unduly. The whole of this edict is but 
a development of the theme set forth in the 
Chilaviyiiha-sutta and Mahdviyiiha-sutta of the 
. Sutta-nipaila. The following translation of some 
of their verses will not be out of place. 

(V 891) ‘Those who preach a Dhamma different 
from this, fall short of purity and are imperfect, so- 
the Titthiyas say repeatedly ; for they are inflamed 
by passion for their own views. 

(V 904) Their own Dhamma they say is 
perfect, another’s Dhamma again they say is 
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wretched ; so having disagreed they dispute ; they 
each say their own opinions (are) the truth. 

(V. 880) He who does not acknowledge an f 
opponent’s Dhamma, is a fool, a beast, one of poor 
understanding. All are fools with a very poor 
understanding; all these abide by their (own) 
views. 

(V. 884) For the truth is one, there is not a 
second, about which one intelligent man might 
dispute with another intelligent man. (But) they 
themselves proclaim different truths, therefore the 
Samanas do not say one (and the same thing). 

(V. 898) Those who are highest in virtue (sila) 
say that purity suddhi is through restraint Safi- 
fiama. Taking (this) vow (vata), they serve. 
Thus only let us learn purity (taught by) Him 
(Master). 

Whatsthe above verses tell us is that different 
schools or sects praise themselves and stigmatise 
others, but that truth is one. This is exactly what 
Asoka expatiates upon in Rock Edict XII and also 
VII. And further the verses inculcate the cultiva- 
tion of samyama and suddhi exactly as the Buddhist 
king has done in these Rock Edicts. No reason- 
able doubt can after this be entertained as to 
Asoka being indebted to a Buddhist scripture for 
his grand preaching that truth is one and is 
taught by all sects and that real purity depends 
upon self-restraint. 

If it is once grasped that Asoka was himself 
alay follower of Buddhism and preached to the 
householders, and that his teaching was based on 
what that religion ordained for its laity, there is 

8—2041 B, l 
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nothing surprising in the fact that he makes no 
mention of the Nirvana or the ashtangikamarga in 
his edicts, but, on the contrary, speaks of svarga 
and holds it up as the reward of Dhamma in the 
next life. According to Buddhism, the doctrine 
of heaven and hell ‘is especially the layman’s 
religion, the higher attainments and the goal of 
Nirvana being reserved for a Bhikshu. This was 
just the view of Buddha, who has more than once 
implied that a pious householder is born in the 
next world as a god in one of the heavens.’ It is 
therefore no wonder at all, if Agoka regards svarga 
as the summum bonum to be attained for leading a 
virtuous life on earth. The belief in svarga is not 
something peculiar to Buddhism, but was shared 
by many religious sects. And the question that 
really arises is whether Asoka believed in svarga 
such as that described in Buddhist works. In 
Rock Edict IV Agoka says: ‘‘But now in con- 
sequence of the spread of Dhamma by king 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, the sound of the 
drum has become the sound of Dhamma, after his 
having shown to the people spectacles of aerial 
chariots (vimanas), spectacles of elephants 
(hastins), masses of fire (agniskandhas), and other 
divine represeníations." What he means is that 
with him the drum has become the proclaimer of 
Dhamma. The sound of a drum invariably pre- 
cedes either a battle, a public announcement, or 
the exhibition of a scene to the people. But since 
he entered on his career as a missionary it has 


1 Majjhima-N, I. 989 & 888. 
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ceased to be a summons to fight, but invites people 
to come and witness certain spectacles; and as 
these sepcetacles are of such a character as to 
generate and develop Dhamma, the drum has thus 
become the proclaimer of Dhamma. But what 
spectacles did Asoka show to his subjects? 
Obviously they were the vimanas, hastins, agni- 
skandhas, and so forth. The exact sense of these 
terms has been made clear by a work in the Pali 
literature called Vüm&navatthu. It describes the 
various rewards which are in store for a virtuous 
man in his next life as he becomes one kind or 
another of deva according to the degree of his 
merit. One of these rewards is the vimana or 
column-supported palace which is a centre of 
supreme bliss and which could be moved at the will 
of its divine owner. Another kind of reward is 
the hastin or well-caparisoned, all-white, celestial 
elephant. The Vimanavatthu, again, describes 
most of the gods as possessed of a resplendent 
complexion, which is compared to lightning, star, 
or fire; and when therefore, Asoka says that he 
exhibited agni-skandhas or jyotih-skandhas to his 
people, what he must have done is that he showed 
what kinds of lustre emitted from the bodies of 
virtuous men when they became gods in their next 
birth. The lives of the Devas in heavens accord- 
ing to Hindu belief then as now are limited, and 
depend upon the merit accruing from their good 
acts. What the Vimanavatthu, however, does is 
only to describe, according to the Buddhist notion, 
what celestial abodes and vehicles were reserved for 
the pious people, and lay particular stress on 
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them, in order to induce readers and listeners to 
lead good unblemished lives on earth and be zealous 
in the performance of religious duties. Evidently, 
the mention by Asoka not only of the vimanas but 
also of hastins and agni- or jyotih-skandhas as 
being the cause of the development of righteousness 
among his people is a clear proof of the fact that 
the system of svarga in which he believed and to 
which he refers in his twelfth year is that known 
to and evolved by Buddhism. 


The above considerations are quite enough to 
convince anybody that Aéoka was a Buddhist, 
when he preached the Dhamma set forth in his 
Rock and Pillar Hdicts and that there are clear 
traces of this Dhamma being inspired and incul- 
cated by Buddhism.'. It may, however, be now 
asked : was he indebted for this solely to Buddhism ? 
Did he borrow and assimilate anything from any 
other religion? Asoka himself has advised his 
people to listen to one another’s Dhamma in order 
that they may exalt their religion and themselves 


1 Tt is thus difficult to see how Prof. Radhakumud Mukherji tries 
to distinguish Agoka's personal religion which was Buddhism from the 
religion he sought to „preach and introduce among people. In regard 
to the latter he says: “ It was certainly not Buddhism *” (Asoka, p. 68), 
and yet he maintains that in consequence of Afoka's foreign missions 
to the Western countries Buddhist thought has left its marks upon 
some phases of Western thought, such ¢.g.,-a8 the sects of the Essenes 
and the Therapeutae. For he says that ''it& was through the instru- 
mentality of such foreign missions from India that these results were 
achieved " (Ibid., pp. 77-8). The Dhamma taught by Asoka in the 
foreign land is the Dhamma of the Edicts which, according to Prof. 
Mukherji, is not Buddhism: How, therefore, Buddhism influenced the 
Fissenes and the Therapeutae as maintained by him is far from 
clear. 
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become bahu-íruta, ‘well-informed’. ‘What he has 
exhorted others to do he must have himself done. 
Are there any elements in his Dhamma or his own 
conduct, which were not Buddhistic and which were 
adopted from other faiths? Anybody, who care- 
fully considers the negative side of his Dhamma, 
cannot fail to be struck by the curious word dsinava 
and also the malaffections which he mentions as 
contributing to it. What is this word, Gsinava? 
How is it to be derived? In Pillar Edict III, 
dsinava has been mentioned side by side with papa, 
‘gin’, and in Rock Edict X, we meet with the word 
palisave in the sense of apunya, ‘demerit’. It, 
therefore, seems at first sight that dsinava of Afoka 
is the same as ásava (—dsrava) of Buddhism, which 
has precisely the same signification. But the 
Buddhists have three kinds of dsavas : (1) kim-dsava, 
' sensual pleasure’, (2) bhav-dsava, ' love of exist- 
ence’, and (8) avijj-dsava, ‘defilément of ignorance’. 
Sometimes they add to this list a fourth one, 
namely, ditth~isava, that is, ‘heresy’. Agoka, 
however, mentions five ways leading to dsinava, 
which, again, are of an entirely different nature. 
They are, as we have seen, chamdiye, ‘violence’, 
nithuliye, ‘cruelty’, kodhe, ‘anger’, müne, ‘con- 
ceit’, and isya@, ‘envy’. The conclusion is irresist- 
ible that, curiously enough. Asoka, although he 
was a Buddhist, did not adopt the dsava of 
Buddhism, supposing dsava is the same as dsinava. 
From where could he then have borrowed his 
üsinavas? Bühler notes that ''the Jainas possess 
a term anhaya, which exactly corresponds to 
sinava, and is derived, like the latter, from 
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d-snu’’.’ Anhaya we find used, e.g., in the well- 
known Jaina work Ayüramga-sutta* and translated 
as ‘sins’ by Prof. Jacobi. This suits here excel- 
lently, because in Pillar Edict III dsinava 
(=anhaya) has been placed side by side with papa. 
The former could not have been exactly -identical 
with the latter in meaning, and we shall not be far 
from right if we take àsinava (anhaya) to signify 
‘depravity, defilement’. This also seems to be the 
meaning of parisava used by Agoka in Rock Edict 
X, where equates it with apunya (demerit). 


Now Jainism specifies eighteen kinds of papas 
or sins and forty-two kinds of dsravas.* These two 
lists have. four malevolent affections in common, 
called kashdyas. Two of these are krodha and 
mana," exactly two of the passions named by Agoka. 
The isya of ASoka, again, to be found in the Jaina 
list of the papas as irshyü or dvesha. Chamdiye 
and nithuliye are alone not traceable, though they 
are nó doubt covered by the malaffection himsa 
mentioned under d@srava. Thus the use of the term 
ásinava (anhaya),* distinction between it and papa, 


1 BI, IL. 260. 

2 PTS, 92. 

3 SBE, XXII. 151. 

4 Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp. 802ff. and pp. 305ff. 
Such comparative enumerations of papa and dsava do not seem to be 
known to the Buddhist scriptures. 

5 Some of these malaffections are no doubt mentioned by the 
Buddhists, but they are classed under kilesa, not under dsava or papa. 

6 It deserves to be noticed that the word anhkaya alone does not 
oocur in the early Jains scriptures, but that the terms sava and paris- 
sava are also met with—in different senses (Aydramga-sutia, p. 18). 
Asava is that by means of which karman takes effect upon the soul; 
parissava, that (nijjard) by which the influence of karman is counter- 
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and the inclusion of at least three passions of the 
Jaina lists are enough to convince anybody that, 
in all likelihood, Asoka has here adopted and assi- 
milated some psychological concepts of Jainism. 
We thus see that although Agoka was an ardent 
follower of Buddhism, he was yet Catholic enough 
to study other faiths such as Jainism, and adopt 
such features of the latter as commended them- 
selves to him. The same conclusion is pointed to 
by the terminology he employs when he speaks of 
the various kinds of life. He uses such words as 
Jiva, pina, bhüta and fata. Does this not remind 
us of the phraseology, pind bhüyà jivà satta, which 
is employed, for instance, in the Ay&ranga Sutta 
of the Jainas?' Of course, it is possible to contend 
that he never uses all of these words together, and 
may not have therefore, intended to distinguish 
between them. Butit cannot be denied that at 
least bhüta Asoka does contrast from praéna, when 
he enumerates his ethical practices, as in andrambho 
prününam, avihisü bhitanam. Buddhist literature 
nowhere distinguishes between prüna and bhüta, 
whereas Jaina scriptures not only distinguish them 
one from the other but also both from jiva and satta. 

This leads to the question : what was Agoka’s 
attitude towards other religious sects? ^ We have 
seen that in Rock Edict VII he admits that all 
sects aim at self-restraint and purification of heart, 


acted (SBE, XXII. 87, n. l); It wil be seen that Asinava 
(=Anhaya=depravity) may be the same as sava, Buddhist or Jaina, 
but that Aáoka's parisaoa (=apunya) is exactly the opposite of the 
Jaina parissava. 

1 SBE, XXII. 86, & n. 1. 
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and desires that they may dwell at any place in his 
empire. This point he has made clear in Rock 
Edict XIII by saying that the practices of Dhamma 
which he is preaching are practically the same as 
those inculcated by these sects. And he takes us 
one step further by remarking in Rock Edict XII 
that all people should love to listen to one another’s 
Dhamma and thus augment its essence (süra). 
That Agoka really meant what he has said is clear 
from the fact that his Dhamma, though it is 
Buddhism in the main, contains elements borrowed 
from other religions, such as Jainism, as we have 
just shown. When such is his mental attitude 
towards the various sects, one can well believe him 
when he tells us that he lavished gifts and honours 
on members of all sects, without any distinction, 
whether they were recluses or householders. And 
this belief is strengthened when we note that he 
regarded, as one of the constituents of Dhamma, 
respect and liberality towards Br&hmans and 
Sramanas, that is, not only towards the non- 
Brahmanical sects other than Buddhism but also 
towards all Brahmanical sects. -The Dharma- 
Mahimatras also were ordered to promote the 
temporal and spiritual weal of all sects, not only of 
the Buddhist Samgha but also of the Nigranthas, 
Brahmanical Ajivikas, and so forth. The only 
action of his that is apparently inconsistent with 
his extremely tolerant attitude towards. all religions 
is the prohibition of animal sacrifices to which he 
has referred in Rock Edict I. This, it is contended, 
was directed against the Brahmans and receives 
confirmation from a passage in Minor Rock Edict I. 
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The passage, however, is no longer interpreted by 
any scholar of repute as showing hostility to Brah- 
manism. And in regard to Rock Edict I, it is 
admitted that it does speak of Asoka having prohi- 
bited sacrifices, but it is by no means clear that 
this prohibition was meant to be universal and noi 
confined merely to his royal household. And even 
supposing for the moment that he prohibited 
sacrifices all over his kingdom, it does not neces- 
sarily imply any antagonism to Brahmanism as 
some of the Upanishads,” which are érutis to a 
Brahman, have declared themselves in no uncertain 
terms against animal sacrifices and in favour of 
ahimsü. — 


1 JASB, 1920, p; 807. 
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ASOKA AS A MISSIONARY 


We have seen that Asoka was a Buddhist and 
also that the Dhamma he preached was not simple 
piety common to all religions but the code of 
righteous practices laid down for a lay follower by 
Buddhism. Let us now find out what means he 
adopted for the promotion and propagation of 
Dhamma. Let us discuss what kind and degree 
of activity he displayed as a religious propagandist. 

We have already seen that Aáoka embraced 
Buddhism in the ninth year of his reign. For one 
year, he did not show himself to be a zealot. But 
thereafter a change came over him, and about the 
middle of his tenth year he began to live with the 
Samgha and visited the Bodhi Tree. This was life 
turning a new leaf in the book of his life. He 
suddenly developed his missionary activity, and 
exerted himself to such an extent that although it 
was scarcely more than a year that he was with the 
Samgha, he felt himself justified in giving a glowing 
description of it. This he has done in two places, 
once in Minor Rock Edict I, and another time in 
Rock Edict IV. In the first of these records which 
is addressed to his officers, Agoka says: ‘‘ During 
this period (that is, the period that he was with the 
. Samgha, human beings who were unmixed were 
caused to be mixed with gods throughout Jambu- 
dvipa. This is the fruit of exertion. This is 
possible not only for the superior (official) to 
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achieve, but, indeed, it"is possible for a subordinate 
one also, if he exerts himself, to cause people to 
attain to much heavenly bliss." In this edict Asoka 
has described the result of his missionary work 
in a twofold manner, first by saying that he. has 
made gods and men one another’s associates and 
next by saying that there was attainment of 
heavenly felicity. The commingling of men and 
gods must therefore be so explained as to show that 
it was tantamount to the achievement of heaven. . 
This is possible only if we say that by following 

Asgoka’s Dhamma men became so virtuous that they 
attained to heaven and were associated with gods. 
The idea that in the days of yore men and gods 
lived together is known to Brahmanical literature 
also. Thus the Dharmasiitra of the Apastamba' 
` has the following: '' Formerly men and gods lived 
together in this world. Then the gods through 
karman went to heaven; men were left behind. 
Whosoever perform the karman of those (gods) in 
ihe same manner dwell (after death) with the gods 
and Brahma in the other world.” ° From this it is 
clear that what Aéoka means is that he led men in 
the path of Dhamma and induced them to perform 
virtuous courses to such an extent that they became 
fit to be commingled with gods, not simply- in the 
next, but rather in this, world. Instances are not 
wanting, in early Buddhist works, of men being 
worshipped by Brahma and his gods in this world 
as soom as their spiritual elevation was complete. 


1 I 7, 161: 
2 SBE, II. 140.. 
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Knowing, as we do, how miracles come to spring 
into existence and cluster round the name of a saint 
in his lifetime even in India of the modern day, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that in Aéoka's time 
those men from Jambudvipa who followed Dhamma 
and led a pure noble life came, soon to be looked 
upon as saints and that they were believed to be 
associated with gods.’ 

By what measures, it may now be asked, was 
. Agoka able to accomplish such a phenomenal result 
during the short space of a year or so? ‘The reply 
is furnished by Rock Edict IV, where also the king 
gives a glowing account of his achievement. In 
this record, as we have seen from the last chapter, 
Aéoka informs us that he fostered and propagated 
Dhamma among ,his subjects by showing them 
spectacles of the vimanas, hastins, and agni or 
jyotih-skandhas. ‘These represent the kinds of 
heavenly bliss that are in store for the good virtuous 
people in their next birth when they become gods. 
We have thus to take note of this important fact, 
that is, of the first measure which Asoka adopted 
for generating and developing his Dhamma. He 
showed to the people spectacles of the various classes 
of gods and of the various kinds of felicity they 
rolled in. In the last chapter it has been suggested 
that he must have exhibited these spectacles in the 
Samajas, not the Samajas or feasts where the 
people were treated to meat and drink and which 
Asoka condemned, but the Samàjas or amphitheatres 
where the people were entertained with shows, 


1 ABORI, X, 254-8. 
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music and dancing and which he looked upon 
favourably. Perhaps the first step then which 
Asoka adopted when he started his missionary career 
was the exhibition of the different orders of gods, 
their resplendent complexions, their heavenly ` 
palaces, celestial elephants and so forth, which 
constituted their pomp and glory. How long he 
continued the exhibition of such spectacles we do 
not know. Probably he was showing them the whole 
period of his reign, as it most effectively served two 
purposes, namely, that of amusing the people 
and also of inducing them to live a life of piety. 
But certain it is that he persisted in it for over 
a year that he was with the Samgha, and that 
although this period was not a big one, Asoka 
thought that by this means there was much growth 
of Dhamma, to such an extent, indeed, that it had 
never been developed to this degree ever before. 
We have already seen that the celestial booms 
referred to by Asoka have been graphically describéd 
in a Pali work called Vimanavatthu. It is with 
much forethought that stress is laid upon their 
descriptions in this work, the object evidently 
being to induce the people to lead holy and pious 
lives. In this connection it is desirable to note a 
story narrated in Buddhist works* about 
Moggalana, the right-hand disciple of Buddha, 
who was also a unique missionary. He succeeded 
in attracting such a number of followers to 
Buddhism that the preachers of other religions 


1 Commentary on the Dhammapada, TIT 65 (PTS); Intro. to 
fat., p. 022. 
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became jealous of him, and hired assassins to put 
him to death. But what was the secret of his 
missionary activity ? By means of his perfection 
in supernatural powers, we are told, he used to go 
to heavens, meet the gods, and interrogate every 
one of them as to how he contrived to rise to the 
position of a god. And théy used to tell him by 
performing what acts they became what kind of 
gods. Similarly, he used to go to the world of 
Hell and ask its unfortunate inmates the story of 
their sufferings. Moggalana thereafter used to return 
to the earth and inform the people. This produced 
sucha deep impression on the minds of the people 
that they used to flock to him in masses and get 
themselves converted to Buddhism. Most probably 
this story of Moggalana was known to Asoka. 
But even supposing for the moment that it was not, 
it does not require much stretch of imagination on 
the part of a thoughtful and enthusiastic 
propagandist, such as Asoka doubtless was, to 
bring into requisition the graphic descriptions of the 
various types of celestial felicity depicted in the 
Vimanavatthu and such works, and give it à 
practical turn by preparing actual representations 
of the vimanas, hastins, and so forth and exhibiting 
them to the people on such occasions as those of the 
Samajas where they must naturally gather in large 
masses. And if Moggalina could secure a large 
number vf followers by merely intimating orally 
what virtue ensured what heaven and what 
unrighteousness what hell, in what terrific numbers 
must the people have rushed to the faith of Asoka 
when not mere verbal descriptions but actual repre- 
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sentations of the heavens and the varieties of 
supreme bliss to be enjoyed there were placed 
by him before them. There is nothing at all 
surprising if even in such a short space of time as 
one year or so, such & well-conceived, well-planned 
and well-carried-out propaganda work, as might be 
expected of Asoka, gave him such wonderful ipe 
— wonderful beyond all expectations. 

There were other measures also which ASoka 
adopted for the furtherance of hig object. The 
beginning of his strenuous career, we have.seen, 
synchronised with the formulation of another 
scheme, upon which he embarked. Rock Edict 
VIII says: 

“ For a long time past kings used to go out 
on tours of pleasure (vihára-y&tra). “Here there 
were chase and other similar diversions. Now king 
Priyadaráin, Beloved of the gods, repaired to 
Sambodhi (Bodhi Tree), when he had been con- 
secrated ten years. Hence these tourings for 
Dhamma. Here this happens, namely, visits and 
gifts to the Brahman and Sramana ascetics, visits 
and largesses of gold to the aged, and visits and 
instructions in and enquiries about Dhamma of the 
provincials.” l 

Here Aśoka tells us that up till the tenth year 
of his reign he like the previous kings used to find 
relaxation in vihāra-yātrās or tours of pleasure, 
where he indulged in hunting and other sports. In 
that year he gave up the idea of ever going on vikāra- 
yātrās, and started instead the Dharma-yatris 
where he now found his relaxation. The latter 
fulfilled the object that was uppermost in his mind, 
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namely, the fostering of Dhamma. He developed 
Dhamma in himself by visiting and giving gifts to 
the recluses and mendicants of both the Brahman 
and Sramana sects. During these visits he must 
have listened to and studied the Dhamma of every 
sect and assimilated its essential features, thus 
making himself bahusruta. As regards the people, 
he propagated Dhamma among them by coming into 
their personal contact, preaching righteousness, and 
enquiring about their spin tual progress. In other 
words, Asoka turned a missionary in the real sense 
of the term. But when and how did the event 
happen? In the tenth year of his reign, when he 
paid a visit to the Bodhi Tree. In fact, his visit 
to the Bodhi Tree, as we have seen, was the first 
of his Dharma-yatras, which he undertook along 
with a Samgha of Bhikshus, and the manifold 
spiritual benefits accruing not only to himself but 
‘also to his people induced him to repeat it so as to 
make it a permanent feature of his missionary 
programme. We may, therefore, safely say that 
side by side with the exhibition of the heavens and 
the blisses associated therewith, Asoka undertook 
the work of personally preaching to his people, of 
course, with the same object in view, that is, for 
the dissemination of Dhamma. 

The king actually taking upon himself the duty 
of preaching to his subjects must have produced a 
profound impression on their mind and must have 
been a most potent cause of the promotion of 
Dhamma all round. But the king, after all, was a 
single individual, and if was not possible for him to : 
approach all people. Asoka therefore thought it 
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necessary to order his representatives, his officers, 
to follow in his footsteps and help him in the 
completion of the work personally started by him. 
This is clear from what he says in Pillar Edict VII, 
which, being a résumé of the whole work achieved 
by him up till the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
naturally describes the various measures devised and 
adopted by him for the realisation of his object. 
The edict itself begins with a vivid expression of his 
extreme and genuine solicitude for the spread of 
Dhamma among his subjects. The words he uses are 
so instinct with sincerity that they are worth 
quoting : 

“This occurred to me :—In times past kings 
had wished that men should grow with a befitting 
growth of Dhamma. But men did not grow with a 
befitting growth of Dhamma. How then may men 
be moved to conform (to Dhamma)? How may 
men grow with a befitting growth of Dhamma? 
How may I uplift some of them with a growth of 
Dhamma ?’’ 

It is quite clear from the above passage that 
the question of the propagation of Dhamma Agoka 
was for a long time revolving in his mind in all 
seriousness and with much careful thought. He 
is frank enough to admit that he was not the first 
king who thought of spreading Dhamma. But the 
efforts of the previous kings were not crowned with 
any success worth mentioning. He, however, 
appears to have much pondered over the problem 
and finally hit upon a line of action which he now 
resolved to carry into effect for the attainment of 
his object. ‘And most of the means he so adopted 

92041 B, 
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he mentions in this edict. ‘‘The same (object) 
being in view," says he in this edict, “I have set 
up Dharma-stambhas, appointed Dharma-Maha- 
métras, and made Dharma-gravanas.’’ And he 
then proceeds to explain what he understood by each 
one of these measures. The first of these, namely, 
Dharma-stambhas do not denote any material pillars 
as one is apt to suppose, but rather his works of 
charity which he forthwith goes on to describe thus : 

“On ‘the roads I have planted the banyan 
trees. They will offer shade to man and beast. 
I have grown mango orchards. I haye caused wells 
to be dug at every eight koses, and I have 
had rest-houses. I have made many watering 
sheds at different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. This (provision) of enjoyment, 
however, is indeed a trifle, because mankind has 
been blessed with many blessings by the previous 
kings as by me. But I have done this with the 
intent that men may follow the practices of 
Dhamma.” Tt is these works of public benevolence 
that are to be understood by the Dharma-stambhas 
specified by him in Pillar Edict VIT. Asoka here 
candidly confesses that the provision of the various 
kinds of enjoyment which he has made for man and 
beast is not something which he alone has done, 
but is & duty which even kings preceding him have 
performed. Why then, it may be asked, does he 
notify his works of charity? He himself has given 
the reply to it. He says, he has done so, because 
others may follow his example. There can be no 
doubt that this was the real motive of Asoka. For 
a little further on in the same edict he says precisely 
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the same thing. ‘‘Whatever charitable works I 
have performed,’’ says he, ‘‘these have been con- 
formed to among men, and these they will perform 
Gn future).'" It looks singular that Asoka should 
attach so much importance to the performance of 
charitable works. And it may naturally be asked 
whether Buddhism lays any stress on any works 
of public benevolence such as those referred to by 
Asoka. The following text from the Samyutta- 
Nikaya will clear up the point: ` 


Planters of Groves 


Say of what folk by day and night 

For ever doth the merif grow ? 

In righteousness and virtuous might 
What folk from earth to heaven go ? 
Planters of groves and fruitful trees, 
And they who build causeway and dam, 
And wells construct and watering-sheds 
And (to the homeless) shelter give:— 
Of such as these by day and night 

For ever doth the merit grow. 

In righteousness and virtue’s might 
Such folk from earth to heaven go.? 


1 I. b, 7; also Eng. trans. by Mrs. Rhys Davids, pp. 45-6. * 

2 If these works of charity can lead people from earth to heaven, 
they can very well be described as Dharma-stambhas. A not un- 
similar phrase is Dharma-setu which is used in a N&sik cave inscrip- 
tion (Ep. Ind., VIII. 60, 1. 11) to describe the gift of this cave by 
Gautami, Dharma-setu means ‘a bridge or dam of merit’ which 
enables a pious individual to cross the ocean of samsdra. Dharma- 
stambha must similarly mean ‘a pillar or support of merit ' propping 
up a virtuous man from earth to heaven. The pillar erected by 
Yaéodharman is thus described in a Mandasor inscription: nirdeshtum 
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The second measure which Agoka took for 
promoting Dhamma was the creation of Dharma- 
Mahamatras. These officers, as we have seen, had 
to look to the spiritual as well as to the temporal good 
of the people. How they were to discharge the 
latter duty has been shown in Chapter IT. Here we 
have to see how Aáoka used them for the promotion 
of Dhamma. It has been pointed out in the last 
chapter that there does not seem to have been much 
of good will and amity between one sect and another 
in his time. The teaching of the sects was practi- 
cally identical in regard to the essentials, but there 
was much divergence on doctrinal matters. They 
ignored the points of agreement though they were 
the pith of religion and wrangled with one 
another about discrepant matters, though they 
were the unimportant features of it. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary to direct their atten- 
tion to what was essential in a religion and put an 
end to all acrimony and animosity. This work 
Asoka entrusted to the Dharma-Mahamatras, who 
were occupied with all sects that flourished in his 
wide empire, above all, the Buddhists, the Ajivikas 
and the Nirgranthas. Thereby Aéoka hoped that 
every sect would exalt itself and that Dhamma would 
shine more brightly. This was one of the most 
important duties which the Dharma-Mahamatras 
were commissioned to discharge in connection with 
Dhamma. There was also another duty assigned 
to them. It was connected with the organisation 


mürgam-uohohair-diva iva eukrit-oparjityaydh soa-Kirtteh, ' (erected) as 
if to, point the path, to heaven above, to his fame acquired through 
good works’ (Fleet, Gupta Inscr; p. 147, 1. 7). 
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of charities just mentioned. He wished that in his 
philanthropic activity the members of his royal 
family should associate themselves and heartily co- 
operate. And he, therefore, instructed the Dharma- 
Mahamatras and other head officers to approach 
them and elicit money grants for charitable pur- 
poses. ‘“These (that is, the Dharma-~-Mahamatras) 
and many other head officials are employed in the 
distribution of bounties, both my own and those of 
the Queens; and all my gyneceum...... And I 
have arranged that they shall be occupied with the 
distribution of the bounties of my sons and other 
sons of queens." It will thus be seen that Aáoks 
was not content with the philanthropic activity he 
personally displayed, but made every endeavour 
through the Dharma-Mahamatras and other officials 
to induce his near relatives also to follow in his 
footsteps. Who the ‘other head officials’ were we 
do not know. But certain it is that the Dharma- 
Mahamitras were entrusted with the mission of 
educing charities not only from the king’s relatives 
but also from other people. For Rock Edict V not 
only repeats what Pillar Edict VII states about 
the duty of the Dharma-Mahamatras in connection 
with the members of the royal household, but also 
adds that they were to concern themselves with 
everybody, in fact, that may be found to be 
‘leaning on Dhamma, to be an abode of Dhamma 
or to be given up to alms-giving’’. It no doubt 
looks singular that Asoka should lay so much stress 
on the performance of charities by all people, big 
or small, rich or poor. Of course, as king it was 
his duty to institute works of public weal and 
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utility. But he unmistakably gives us to under- 
stand that he did it all in order that the people 
might follow his example. He is also anxious that 
his relatives should similarly perform acts of charity 
apparently with the object of not only incurring 
spiritual merit but also setting an example to the 
people in general. 

The third measure which Asoka adopted for 
the propagation of Dhamma is Dhamma-süvana and 
Dhammanusathi which are two aspects of one and 
the same thing. Here too he enumerates what 
virtues and practices constitute Dhamma exactly as 
he does in Pillar Edict II and the Rock Edicts. 
But how were they to be inculeated on the minds 
of the people? The idea that struck him in this 
connection he also dwells upon in Pillar Edict VIT. 
Here he tells us that he ordered his officers, the 
Purushas and the Rajukas, to preach to the people. 
In Rock Edict III, however, he gives us somewhat 
more detailed information. There he tells us that 
in the twelfth year of his reign he commanded not 
only the Rajukas but also the Pradegikas and the 
Yuktas, to go out on circuit tour every five years, 
to deliver instructions in Dhamma to the people as 
well as for the discharge of their office duties. And 
what are these instructions in Dhamma which they 
are to impress on the people? These are, of course. 
the ethical practices which make up his Dhamma. 
and it is these which are to be Dhamma-savanas 
and caused to be heard by the people. We have 
seen above that the Rajukas, Pradesgikas and Yuktas 
were, all of them, mufassil officials of the highest 
grade and charged with duties which required them 
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to tour in districts or divisions. And over and 
above this office work they had to discharge in their 
periodical visits, they were now commissioned by 
Agoka to perform like himself the duties of a 
missionary and preach Dhamma to the provincials. 
His district officers of the superior rank were thus 
not only officers but also teachers. Asoka doubtless 
hit upon a novel and ingenious mode of propagating 
Dhamma. Certainly it was his own idea. It was 
not known to have been practised by any king prior 
to him, and even in later times the principle was 
observed only in the palmy days of the Portuguese 
rule in India when the highest officials at least 
combined the work of preachers with their ordinary 
duties.* op, 
We can never be in a position to form an 
accurate estimate of Aáoka's work as a missionary 
unless we also take into account what he did for 
the weal and happiness of the animate world. It 
deserves to be noticed that as king Asoka thought 
he had a duty to perform not simply to human 
beings but also to creatures in general. And it is 
therefore necessary to see what measures he adopted 
to preserve their life and promote their happiness. 
His work under this head falls into two sections: 
(1) the means he took to prevent not only injury to, 
but also killing of, living beings, and (2) the steps 
he adopted to increase their physical happiness. In 
regard to the first matter, Pillar Edict V ‘gives us 
much information. There Asoka tells us what 
restrictions he had imposed upon the infliction of 


1 J. M. Macphail, Asoka, p. 48. 
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injury and destruction of life. In the first place, 
he lays an embargo on the killing of any living being 
that is neither eaten nor required for any decorative 
or medicinal purpose. In other words, he puts a 
stop to wanton destruction of life, and goes even 
to the length of ordering that chaff containing life 
shall not be burnt. In the case of animals that 
serve a8 food or are used for domestic and other 
purposes, he lays down that they shall not be killed, 
and shall not be injured by branding or castration 
on certain auspicious days that he specifies. At 
first sight, it no doubt appears that these restric- 
tions were of Aéoka’s creation. But similar 
restrictions have been recommended in Kautilya’s 
Arthagastra. Thus Chapter XLIIP of this work 
lays down that all fish and birds which are not 
killed for food and all eihüra or pleasaunce birds and 
all auspicious creatures, whether birds or beasts, 
shall be protected from destruction or molestation. 
The list of the garden birds given there includes 
at least four of those mentioned by Asoka as 
unworthy of being killed. Again, Chapter CLXXII 
of this work? says that the king shall order non- 
slaughter of animals and prohibit castration and 
destruction of fœtus in the womb on certain 
auspicious days which practically agree with those 
mentioned by Aéáoka. Similarly, Manu lays an 
embargo on the wanton slaughter of certain 
creatures, which have been specified in Chapter XI, 


1° Arlhafüstra, p. 122. The expression apracrittacadhinam 
occurring in this chapter has been misunderstood. It means literally 
'" those whose killing (for food, &c.) is not in vogue.” 

2 [bid., p. 407. 
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vs. 188-8. His list includes many of the species 
mentioned in Pillar Edict V, and one commentator 
actually remarks that these are the creatures whose 
killing is not sanctioned by the Sacred Law. These 
restrictions did not therefore originate with Aégoka, 
but he was simply giving effect to those comprised 
in the Artha- and Dharma-éàstra. And all that we 
can here say is that he must have spared no pains to 
carry them out thoroughly. But howsoever 
thoroughly he may have carried out the measures, 
they could not have amounted to much. Asoka 
himself admits that in Pillar Edict VIL he says 
that be was not able to produce much beneficial 
result by imposing such restrictions and declaring 
certain species of creatures exempt from butchery, 
but that be gained his object by nijhati, that is, 
through exhortations. With this object in view he 
commanded his missionary officers, while preaching 
Dhamma to the people, to impress on their mind 
the necessity of anürambho prününam, and avihisa 
bhütünam. Agoka has thus proceeded one step 
further, as he wants now not merely to curtail 
injury and slaughter of life but to prevent it 
altogether, if he can. And, as might be expected 
of him, he himself sets an example to the people 
in this respect. The first chapter describes the 
course of conduct which he was pursuing, like most 
kings prior to him, to make himself popular with 
the people. We know that he was in the habit of 
celebrating Samajas, some of which entertained 
them with shows, music and dancing, and some 
regaled them with meat and drink. In Samajas of 
the second kind, many animals must have been 
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killed to serve meat to the large masses that came 
for the feast. Asoka was also observing, as we have 
seen, the time-honoured custom of doling out meat 
to the people every day in his palace, for which, he 
tells us, hundreds of thousands of animals had to 
be slain every day in the royal kitchen. Animals 
required for the Samàja or for charity were doubtless 
butchered for the purposes of eating, and their 
slaughter could not be prohibited by any of the 
restrictions specified in Pillar Edict V. But when 
Asoka embarked on the programme of niyhati, he 
was not satisfied with merely preaching it to the 
people but set them an example by himself putting 
it into practice so far as hig royal household was 
concerned. But he did not stop there. For he did 
not spare even himself, and we are aware of what 
restrictions he placed on the meat served for his own 
table and how finally he gave up eating meat 
altogether, even the flesh of a pea-fowl which was 
considered to be such a delicacy by the people of 
the Middle Country. 

The measures detailed above were intended to 
prevent injury and slaughter of creatures in general, 
not to promote their physical happiness. This 
second object he endeavoured to realise by other 
means. These were the measures he adopted for 
the enjoyment of life not by man only but also by 
beast, and constitute the charitable works executed 
by the king. They have been described in Pillar 
Edict VII, and we have seen what they are. 
Practically the same philanthropic works have been 
enumerated in Rock Edict IT. But the latter 
mentions one work which is of great importance and 
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which is not referred to in the former. Here Asoka 
says that he has established two kinds of chikitsü or 
curative arrangements, one relating to men and the 
other to animals. How he carried out this object 
he describes as follows: '' Where medicinal herbs, 
wholesome for men and wholesome for animals, are 
not found, they have everywhere been imported 
and planted. Roots and fruits, wherever they are 
not found, have been imported and planted." What 
causes our extreme admiration for the king is that 
he carried out this work not only in his dominions 
but also those of the neighbouring and distant kings, 
who are mentioned in Rock Edict XIIT. We have 
seen who they were. 

What was the upshot of Aéoka’s missionary 
activity? It was not simply within the boundaries 
of his own empire, extensive as it was, but also in 
the realms of the independent kings near and far, 
that Asoka claims to have spread his Dhamma. In 
Rock Edict XIII where he addresses himself to his 
sons and grandsons, the Buddhist monarch says: 
** But this conquest is considered to be the chiefest 
hy the Beloved of the gods, which is conquest 
through Dhamma. And that, again, has been 
achieved by the Beloved of the gods here and in the 
bordering dominions, even as far as six hundred 
yojanas.'" Agoka thus clearly tells us that conquests 
by Dhamma he effected not only in his empire but 
also in the adjoining kingdoms. In regard to the 
former he specifies the different frontier countries 
which were incorporated in his empire. In regard 
- to the foreign dominions he mentions not only the 
independent kingdoms in the southernmost part of 
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India but also those of the five Greek kings. We 
have thus to note here the wide range over which 
Aéoka’s missionary activity had spread. It had 
been disseminated not only over the whole of India 
and Ceylon but also over those parts of Syria, Egypt, 
Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene, which were subject 
to the Greek rulers. But this was not all. For in 
the same edict the king further tells us: ‘‘ Even 
where the envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not 
go, they, having heard the utterances of Dhamma, 
the ordinances, and the teaching of Dhamma by the 
Beloved of the gods, practise Dhamma and will so 
practise." This may refer to his religious 
propaganda in China and Burma. 

If we take into consideration the  well- 
planned programme and the systematic efforts 
which Agoka put forth to carry it through, the 
statements contained in Rock Edict XIII in 
respect of the extent of his missionary operations 
are by no means unworthy of credence. Some 
scholars, however, are prone to cast a doubt on 
them and hold that Buddhism in  Aéáoka's 
time had not gone beyond the confines of India. 
The most pre-eminent of them is the late Prof. T. 
W. Rhys Davids. In regard to the propagation of 
Dhamma mentioned by Asoka in this edict, the 
Pali scholar says: ‘‘It is difficult to say how 
much of this is mere royal rhodomontade. It is 
quite likely that the Greek kings are only thrown 
in by way of make-weight, as it were; and that no 
emissary had actually been sent there at all. Even 
had they been sent, there is little reason to believe 
that the Greek self-complacency would have been 
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much disturbed.  Aáoka's estimation of the results 
obtained is better evidence ot his own vanity than 
it is of Greek docility. We may imagine the 
Greek amusement at the absurd idea of a 
‘barbarian’ teaching them their duty; but we can 
scarcely imagine them discarding their gods and 
their superstitions at the bidding of an alien king.'" 
Here Rhys Davids implies that Asoka sent envoys 
to the Greek kings in order to spread Buddhism. 
But this is à mere assumption. What we have 
really to understand from Rock Edict XIII is that 
Asoka was already in the habit of sending ambas- 
sadors to the Greek courts, but that he now 
thought of propagating his faith through these his 
own officers in the Greek kingdoms just as he did 
in his own empire through his other officers. The 
Seleukidan monarchy, we know, sent two ambas- 
sadors one after another to the Maurvan court. 
Ptolemy Philadelphos, the ruler of Egypt, also dis- 
patched an envoy to this Indian court. This shows 
clearly that the Mauryan monarchy also must 
have sent emissaries in return to the Greek courts 
since the time of Chandragupta. And as one of 
the most effective methods adopted by Agoka for 
the dissemination of Buddhism was the employ- 
ment of the higher order of his officials, it is but 
natural to expect him to follow precisely the same 
method for the same work even in regard to the 
Greek dominions, where also he had his officials, 
namely, the emissaries. Rhys Davids further 
thinks that even supposing for the moment that 


1 Buddhist India, pp 298-9. 
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Afoka's ambassadors undertook the mission work 
also, they could not have secured many converts 
from among the Greeks, because the Greeks were 
too self-complacent to give much heed to the 
preachings of the ‘ barbarians ' and discard their 
gods and superstitions. Here the Pali scholar 
assumes that Aéoka made converts only among the 
Greeks. All that the Buddhist king says is that 
he propagated his religion in the Greek kingdoms, 
‘the people of which must have consisted of many 
men who were not Greeks. Why, again, this in- 
‘capacity of the Greeks to adopt other religions? 
Their attitude towards the faiths of the ‘barbarians’ 
inferior to them in civilisation, is, of course, 
intelligible enough. But why suppose that they 
were intellectually perverse and impervious to the 
religious influences of a people by no means their 
inferiors in culture? Do we not for instance know 
that the Greeks or Yavanas, who came in contact 
with Indian civilisation had become converts to 
Buddhism, and other Indian faiths?? There are 
many references to them in literature and 
epigraphic records. Again, Ptolemy Philadelphos 
of Egypt was the founder or expander of the 
Alexandrian Library, and we know on the authority 
of Epiphanius’ that his librarian was anxious 
to translate the books of the Hindus. The 
Greeks were certainly not such cultural obsti- 
nates, as some of their modern admirers take them 
to be. 


1 JA, 1911, pp. 11-8. 
? Epiphan, de Nens. et Pond 8. 
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Rhys Davids thinks that the story of the 
spread of Buddhism in Agoka’s time is better 
preserved in the Sinhalese chronicles than in his 
edicts. The former give an account of the missions 
sent out by Tissa, son of Moggali, to the various 
parts of India. Each mission consisted of a 
leader and his four assistants. ''And when we 
find’’, says the Pali scholar, ‘‘that they ascribe 
the sending out of the missionaries, not to Agoka, 
but to the leaders of the Order, and that they make 
no mention of any such missions to the Greek 
kingdoms in the West, it is at least probable that 
the view they take is more accurate, in these 
respects, than the official proclamation". In 
other works, what Rhys Davids means is that 
Buddhism could not have extended tothe Greek 
dominions on account of the self-complacent, self- 
opinionative cast of the Greek mind, and that as 
the Sinhalese chronicles speak of the Buddhist faith 
being preached in Agoka’s time only in the border- 
ing regions of India, that must be accepted as more 
probable and more accurate. And as the chronicles, 
again, attribute the dispatch of the missionaries, 
not to Asoka, but to the leader of the Buddhist 
Order, the assertion of Asoka that he disseminated 
Buddhism in the allied kingdoms of the Greeks or 
even that he was successful in spreading it in India 
at all is pure royal rhodomontade and must be 
ascribed to his vanity. The implicit faith that he 
reposes in the Sinhalese chronicles, he thinks, is 
warranted by the genuine scraps of histary pre- 


1 Buddhist India, pp. 801-2; JRAS, 1905, pp. 681ff. 
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served and put down for us by the Ceylon monks. 
And the late Professor tries to show how this 
remark holds good, in particular, in the case of the 
tradition chronicled by them in respect of these 
missions. He says that three of the missionaries 
sent to the Himalayan region to teach the doctrine 
were Majjhima, Kassapa-gotta and Dundubhissara. 
Who would not have supposed that the chronicler 
had drawn upon their imagination for this detail? 
Yet, in the Topes opened by Cunningham at and 
near Safichi, he found some relic caskets with 
inscriptions on them contairing these names and 
informing us that the last two of these monks 
were connected with the Himalayan missions. 
This is a clear proof, the Pali scholar thinks, that 
the Sinhalese monks had correctly handed down, 
in unbroken tradition, what had happened in 
Agoka’s time in regard to the propagation of 
Buddhism. Now, the Dipavamsa (VIOI. 10) gives 
in this connection five names including that of 
Majjhima, and the Mahavamsa (XII. 41) adds 
that the mission was headed by Majjhima. 
In the inscriptions on the Safichi relic caskets, 
the name of Majjhima, no doubt, occurs’ but 
the person who is spoken of as the teacher of 
the Himalayan countries is not Majjhima at all but 
Gotiputa Kasapa-gota.* These inscriptions, again. 
associate no less than nine monks with Kasapa- 
gota, the Himalayan teacher, two of whom alone 


1 Titiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 157. 
2 Ibid., Nos. 156 & 1858. 
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agree with those given by the Dipavamsa. Why . 
do the S&nchi inscriptions omit the other two men- 
tioned by the Dipavamsa, or why does the latter 
ignore seven of those named by the former? How 
therefore the Ceylon Chronicles can be credited 
with historical fidelity and accuracy so far as this 
account of the mission is concerned is by no means 
clear to us. Can the remaining part of this 
account, again, stand the test of critical reason- 
ing? The Chronicles tell us that four of the 
apostles sent were Rakkhita, Dhammarakkhita, 
Mahadhammarakkhita, and Maharakkhita. Is not 
this similarity of name in the case of no less than 
four persons enough to cast’ a strong suspicion 
on: the account? Similarity of name is perceptible 
‘also in the case of the two monks, Majjhima and 
Majjhantika. Again, the duumvirate, Sona and 
Uttara, who went to Suvarnabhümi on mission, 
are believed by scholars to represent one single 
individual. It’ has thus been rightly thought" 
that as a historical document this account must be 
handled with great caution. Under such circum- 
stances to maintain that the Sinhalese Chronicles 
have pteserved a more reliable account of the 
Buddhist missions than the Agoka edicts is ‘a 
speculation too bold to follow ’ 

It is not in one place ou that Asoka refers 
to ‘the omaes of the Greek kings. It is not 


1 aii thepa n names, are engraved on the steatite-box exhumed from 
Sanchi Btupa No. II. (Cunningham, Bhisa Topes, pl. XX.; Liiders, . 
List ‘of Brühmi Inscriptions, No. ‘8558. J. 
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simply in the account of his religious propaganda 
' to the distant countries that he speaks of them. 
These princes have also been referred to by him in 
another place, namely, in Rock Edict II, where 
he adverts to the curative arrangements established 
by him for the good of the man and the beast and 
the consequent importation and plantation of 
medicinal herbs at places where they were un- 
known. This philanthropic work, he says, he 
carried out not only in India and Ceylon but also 
in the Greek kingdoms. Are we therefore to say 
that in both the cases Asoka has stated what was 
never a fact? This would be charging him with 
downright fabrications,—a conclusion which no 
sane person will accept. What is, however, 
possible is that he may have exaggerated the ' 
results ‘actually achieved. But no unbiassed person 
can reasonably doubt, when he tells us, that he 
carried on his propaganda work’ through his own 
officials and that he did so not only in his own 
territory but also in the foreign countries. It 
may however be asked and rightly asked whether 
his missionary activities had produced any lasting 
effect in those quarters. We have therefore to 
consider how far Agoka’s mission was successful in 
the Greek territories. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Buddhism and 
Christianity possess many important features in 
common, and that their agreement cannot be 
ascribed to mere chance. Here we cannot do better 
than summarise the contents of an illuminating 
lecture delivered by F. Max Miiller nearly twenty- 
five years ago. He said that two, Roman 
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Catholic missionaries travelling in Tibet were 
startled at the coincidence between their own ritual 
and that of the Buddhist priesthood. They attri- 
buted the coincidence to the Devil. But if a coin- 
cidence can be produced by natural causes, no 
other explanation need be sought. And it was an 
historical fact that Christian missionaries were 
active in China from the middle of the seventh to 
the end of the eighth century. Here then was the 
coincidence explained in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. There were other coincidences, however, 
between Buddhism and Christianity which belong 
io the ancient period of the former. They included 
confessions, fasting, celibacy of the priesthood, and 
even rosaries. And, above all, there was Mara the 
tempter, who was to Buddha what Satan was to 
Christ. And, as they were honoured or known in 
India before the beginning of the Christian era, it 
followed that if they’ had been borrowed, the bor- 
rowers were the Christians. If such coincidences ' 
could be accounted for by reference to the tendency 
of our common humanity, let analogous cases be 
produced. If they were set down as merely acci- 
dental, let similar cases be brought from the chapter 
of accidents. Max Miller’s own opinion was that 
at least they were too numerous and complex to be 
attributed to the latter cause.* How, it may be 


1 These coincidences and also what has been set forth by me in 
the next para. are unfortunately blinked by Prof. Charpentier (JRAS, 
1925, p. 808). And he Ñas the temerity to remark that I do not tell 
“on which points’ Buddhism has influenced Christianity. I$ is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether he had perused the whole of my book when he. 
reviewed it (see the Preface of the second edition), 
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asked, had knowledge of these things been spread? 
Of course, Indian influences had long been suspect- 
ed in the Aisopian fables and some parts of the 
Bible. When this exchange of thought was going 
on between the east and west from iimeg imme- 
morial, are we to suppose that the main ideas of 
Buddha's religion alone should remain unknown in 
ihe west? The Buddhist books, however, nowhere 
say that Buddhism was preached by the monks in 
those regions. On the other band, we kriow, as 
Agoka distinctly tells us, that he had employed his 
official legations to the courts of his contemporary 
Greek princes as much to propagate Buddha's 
Dhamma as to carry out his humanitarian purposes. 
Can there be the slightest doubt that the spread of 
Buddhism to western Asia was due to Aéáoka's 
missionary activities? Because Buddhism has 
thus influenced Christianity, it does not, however, 
follow that the latter ig only'a deteriorated form 
of the former. This by no means deprives 
Christianity of its claim to originality, beauty 
and truth. As Dr. Paul Carus tells us, ''none of 
the elements of Christianity is radically new, never- 
theless, the whole in its peculiar combination is 
decidedly original and markg the beginning of an 
era which, at least in the west, stands in strong 
contrast to all the ages past." * 

Christianity, again, was perhaps not the only 
religion, though that was the most important one in 
western. Asia, on which the influence of Buddhism 
was incontrovertible. There must have been some 
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other religious sects which were similarly in- 
fluenced. One such sect is that of the Essenes, 
whose clergy formed a small monastic Jewish order 
with their quaint semi-ascetic practices and lived 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. And it has long 
since been admitted by scholars that they were 
indebted to Buddhism for some of their important 
characteristics.’ It has also been admitted that the 
Eissenes were in existence even before the rise of 
Christianity. A similar religious confraternity is 
the Therapeutee who were residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria and formed another order of 
‘the pre-Christian Judaism. Even here the influence 
of Buddhism has been recognised in their precepts 
and modes of life.” The Buddhist influence on the 
religious condition of Western Asia is thug trace- 
-~\ able prior to the first century A.D., and must 

es have been ‘caused by the missionary 
zeal and activity of Agoka in those regions. 


f 
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Of course, when we say that Asoka propa- 
gated Dhamma through his officials both in his 
empire and outside, both in India and Western 
Asia, that does not mean that the Buddhist monks 
themselves did nothing for the spread of their 

| religion. As both the Dipavamsa and Mahàvamsa 
\ inform us that Moggaliputia Tissa dispatched 
Serres" monks to the different parts of India, 
we have to take it that the Buddhist clergy also 
in Agoka’s time adopted séme méasures ,of their 
own for the dissemination of ‘their’ faith. But as 


1 ERE, V. 401, 
* Ibid., XIL 818-9. 
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-we have seen, we have to use their account with 
caution. What, in all likelihood, the clergy did 
was that they dispatched at least two parties, one 
to the Himalayan regions and the other to West. 
India. The first party was headed not by Majjhima, 
but by Gotiputa Kasapa-gota. And these Hima- 
layan regions included Kashmir and Gandhara. 
Thus Majjhantika, said to have been dispatched 
‘separately to these provinces, becomes identical 
with Majjhima. What probably happened was. 
that the party headed by Gotiputa Kasapa-gota 
included Majjhima and that the former put the 
latter in charge of these two provinces for mis- 
sionary purposes. Similarly, Rakkhita, Dhamma- 
‘rakkhita, Mahàdhammarakkhita, and Maharakkhita 
are not four separate names, as the Sinhalese 
chronicles lead us to infer. They, in all likelihood, 


denoted one individual, who was dispatched to" 


Western India, comprising Vanavasi, Aparanta, 
Mahérattha and Yonaloka. Two more missions 
seem to have been similarly sent out,—one to 
Suvarnabhiimi and the other to Lanka or Ceylon. 
For these missions Moggaliputta Tissa was perhaps 
responsible, but they had nothing to do with the 
measures which Agoka adopted with the same object 
in view. The latter had the whole machinery and 


im 


ECTS 


finances of his imperial government to help him to,’ 


push forward his Dhamma; and when, as we find, 
he hit upon the novel but effective method of 
requisitioning the whole higher hierarchy of officials 
as his proselytising agents, naturally we must 
expect fàr more real, rapid and extensive results. 
And if we bear in mind that the Buddhist clergy 
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also put forth effort more or less strenuously in 
the same direction, it is no wonder if tle conver- 
gent activities of both were crowned with pheno- 
menal success. For do we not find Buddhism 
suddenly spread over a very wide area from about 
the middle of the third century B.C. onwards and 
studding the various parts of India and Afghanistan 
with religious edifices, such as Stüpas, monasteries, 
and caves? The Buddhist faith occupies such a 
preponderant position during this period that it 
practically puts all other religions in the back- 
ground, very few vestiges of which are’ found, 
pertaining to architecture or literature. But by far 
the greater portion of the credit must go to the 
Buddhist Emperor, the Chakravarti Dharmaraja, of 
the third century B.C. 


| CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE FROM 
ÅSOKAN MONUMENTS 


It is not possible to obtain a clear picture of 
Asoka and his achievements unless we consider the 
Social and religious environments in which he 
worked. Here too it must be borne in mind that 
this chapter cannot give the whole picture. Our 
object is merely to show what light is thrown upon 
this subject by the lithic records of Agoka and make 
it clearer and brighter with the help of extraneous 
sourcés only where this is absolutely necessary. 

We will first make an attempt to glean what- 
ever information we can of the religious life of 
India. We have seen that among the practices 
of Dhamma which Agoka inculcates on the minds 
of his people, he makes ‘mention of the seemly 
behaviour to be shown towards ‘Brahmans and 
Sramanas’. The meaning of this expression has 
not been clearly understood. It has been taken to 
denote vaguely ‘ the Brahmanas and the ascetics ’ 

r ‘ the Brahmanas and the recluses '. The same 
phrase occurs in the Pali literature, for instance, in 
the Maha-parinibbünasutta, where Prof. Rhys 
Davids translates it by ' the Brahmans by saintli- 
ness of life .* It-is,~ however, a Doqndga and not 
a Karmadharaya’ ddmnpound, “and must be taken to 
denote ‘ the Brahmanas and the Sramanas’. In 


1 SBE, XI. 105, n. 1. 
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‘all the Pali scriptures of the Buddhists, wherever 
Brahmans are mentioned side by side with the 
Sramanas, both are held up as objects of the highest 
but equal sanctification and veneration.’ They 
‘therefore denote two orders of religieux but of 
opposite character. The Brahmans seem to be 
recluses and mendicants ? whose speculations and 
disciplines were in conformity with the Vedas ; and 
Sramanas, those whose doctrines and practices 
were opposed to these Brahmanic scriptures. 
Members of both the orders, in spite of their diver- 
gent tenets and disciplines, might lead equally holy 
lives and might thus be entitled to equal reverence 
from the people in general. This is just the reason 
why. the Brahman religieux were shown as much 
respect as the Sramanas in Büddha's time, and this 
is also the reason why Asoka himself shows the same 
degree of reverence to both and insists upon his l 
people also doing the same. 

Pillar Edict VII specifies three religious sects, 
namely the Samgha, the Brahmana-Ajivikas, and 
the Nigamthas. It is worthy of note in this 
‘connection that Agoka says that there were other 
‘sects besides these, but as he doeg not mention them 
and names these three, it is plain that in his time 
those were the only sects that were considered most 
important. Of the three mentioned by him, 
Samgha, of course, must here denote the Buddhist 
» fraternity, and as Asoka was himself a follower of 
eir religion, he naturally makes mention of it 


1 TA, 1891, p. 268. x 
3 For some kinds of Bréhman Mosi speile by Puddha- 
hosha, see JPTS, 1891, pp. Mf. ` 
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first and also by this name. We know nothing of 
ihe special features, except one, of the Buddhism 
which was prevalent in Aéoka's time, namely, the 
mention of Kon&kamana Buddha in the Nigliva 
Pilar Inscription. In this record Asoka says that 
he enlarged the Stüpa of this Buddha for the second 
time when he visited the place in person in the 
twentieth year of his reign. ‘It is clear from this 
that already in Agoka’s time the cult of the former : 
Buddhas had come to be foisted on the religion of 
Gautama. 

It also deserves to be noticed that there is no- 
actual image of Buddha found, connected with 
Agoka’s monuments or even of his time. On the: 
north face of the Kalsi rock is the figure of an 
elephant traced in outline, with the label gajatame,. 
‘the superlative elephant’, engraved below. 
Similarly, immediately above the Inscription of the: 
edicts at Dhauli is the fore half of an elephant hewm 
out of the solid rock. It is true that there is no: 
label incised below this figure, but at the end of! 
‘Rock Edict VI, at this place we have the word Seto,. 
‘the white one’. A welcome light on the meaning 
of these names i$ shed by the partially preserved 
line below Rock Edict XIII at Girnàr. This line 
reads  (sa)rva-sveto hasti  sarva-loka-sukh-aharo: 
nama, ''the All-white Elephant named ' Bringer . 
of Happiness to the Whole World '." It seems 
that the Girnür rock also bore the representation 
of an elephant. That here S&kya Buddha is implied 
there can be no doubt, for the legend says that the- 
Bodhisattva, the future Buddha, left the Tushit. 
Heaven to bring happiness to men and entered his: 
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mother's womb as a white elephant. Tt will thus. 
be seen that although there was no icon of Buddha, 
he was represented at least by the elephant symbol 
in Aéoka's time. 


Nigamthas are the same as the Nirgranthas. 
the followers of Mahavira, that is, the members of 
the Jaina order. There thus remain the Ajivikas,* 
‘who curiously enough have been called Brahman. 
What that exactly means we do not know. What, 
however, appears to be the case is that there were 
two orders of Ajivikas, one Brahmanical, and the 
other non-Brahmanical. The non-Brahmanical. 
Ajivikas were probably those who were associated 
and even connected with the Juinas, and the other 
order was probably represented by the Maskarins or 
parivrajakas referred to by Panini and Patafijali. 
It may be interesting to see whether these two 
fraternities of the Ajivikas can be distinguished one 
from the other in regard to their doctrines and 
practices which at present seem to have been 
hopelessly mixed up. To take only one instance, 
one Buddhist authority says that the Ajivikas ate 
fish, but this does not agree with the extreme solici- 
tude for life with which they are credited by another- 
Buddhist text. If again, they did not believe in the 
efficacy of kamma as some Buddhist Suttas tell us, 
how could they bring themselves to practise religious. 


1 IA, V. 257-8, ` 

3 JDL, II. 180 comprises a issue article on the Ajivikas by 
Dr. Benimadhav Barus, which contains all that ig known about them 
from the various sources. The inference, however, that there were 
at least two sects of the Ajivikas is entirely mine, and is stated im 
this chapter for what it is worth. 

* See n. 5 on PE, VII. below. 
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austerities of the most rigorous type as other Suttas 
report about them? There is thus a curious medley 
of contrary doctrines and practices here which can 
clear themselves up only if an attempt is made to 
assort them to the proper Ajivika orders. What we 
have to note here is that if there were two Ajivika 
sects, the Ajivikas of the Brahman order were more 
important than the other, and represent probably 
the Ajivikas for whom Asoka excavated the rock 
caves at Barübar.' Another point to note is that 
here Aéoka himself is telling us what he meant by 
the phrase Brahmana-sramana referred to above. 
"The Samgha gf. Asoka and the Nirgranthas re- 
presented: the Sramana, and the Ajivikas the 
Brahman, order of the religieux. 

The word: used by Agoka-to denote these 
religious- orders is püsamda. This has been taken 
to be equivalent to the Sanskrit pashanda, which, 
even in his time as is evident from Kautilya's 
Arthasastra, denoted ‘a heretic’. This is not, 
however, the sense, in which Asoka employs the 
word, for even his own. Samgha. is called pásamda 
by him. It must also be remembered that in the 
Rock  Edicts where this: term, is found the 
Shàhbàzgarhi, and Mànsher& versions give almost 
invariably parshada or prashamda for püsamda, of 
the other copies. . This points to.a Sanskrit equi- 
valent different from pashanda, and corresponding 
rather to pürshamda, which does not exist in later 
"Classical | Sanskrit’ ‘but pey: na ave’ -existed’ in. the 


' * There i is no dad in supposing that the Brahmanical and non- 
‘Brahmanical Ajivikas lived side by side-‘at Bar&bar; just as the 
Buddhists, Bréhmanists and Jainss; did,. e.g., in-caves at Ellora, 
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language (bhdsha@) in Agoka’s time. The püsamdas 
were divided into three classes: (1) Brahmanic, (2) 
Sramanic and (83) those which were neither 
Brahmanic nor Sramanic. What sects exactly were 
included in this third class are not known, but that 
there was such a class is clear from RE, XIII, 
which speaks of pasamdas other (anye) than the 
‘Brahmanas and Sramanas. Possibly they denoted 
some forms of non-Aryan faith. Then again we 
have to note that pasamdas have been distinguished ' 
from both pravrajitas and grihasthas in RE, XIL 
and PE, VII. This shows that every grihastha or 
every pravrajita did not attach himself to a pasam- 
da and that a man could turn a recluse or remain & 
householder without being an actual member of a 
pasamda.* 

Connected with the Pasamdas is the term 
Dhamma, which it is impossible to translate by 
one English word. We have seen what Asoka 
understood by Dhamma. It denoted with him a 
code of moral duties, and, as he was a Buddhist 
layman, naturally it consisted just of those duties 
which Buddhism has prescribed for a householder. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that he was not 
at all unaware that practically the same duties were 
inculcated by other Pasamdas also. It has been 
shown above that in Rock Edict XIII, Asoka 
admits that the ethical practices on which he insists 
under the name Dhamma are something which all 
Pasamdas, whether of the Brahman or the 
Sramana order, téach in common. In other words, 


. ‘ boa 
1 Compare Gghattha-muni of the Mah&niddesa. 
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practically the same Dhamma is. attributed by him 
to all sects. And this is just the reason why in 
Rock Edict VII he says thaí,''all sects may dwell 
at all places (in his kingdom), because they all 
aim at self-restraint and purification of heart,’’ 
and in Rock Edict XII, that people should hear 
Dhamma from one another’s mouth in order that 
its sdra or essence may grow. What deserves to be 
noticed here is that certain righteous qualities and 
practices were preached by all sects in common and 
constituted Dhamma according to them. The words 
of Prof. Rhys Davids are worth quoting in this 
connection. ‘‘ Dhamma has been rendered Law. 
But it never has any one of the various senses 
attached to the word ‘law’ in English. It means 
rather, when used in this connection, that which 
it is ‘ good form ' to do in accord with established 
‘custom. So it never means exactly religion, but 
rather, when used in that connection, what it 
behoves a man of right feeling to do—or, on the 
‘other hand, what a man of gense will naturally hold. 
It lies quite apart from all questions either of ritual 
or theology." ' This is the reason why in Minor 
Rock Edict II where Agoka specifies his moral 
qualities as elsewhere, he winds up by saying that 
they form porünü pakiti dighüvuse, ' the nature (of 
man) which is ancient and long-enduring '. Prof. 
Jolly takes us one step further when he says that 
Dharma ''is one of the most comprehensive and 
important terms in the whole range of Sanskrit 
Titerature.. Indian commentators have explained it 


as denoting an act which produces the quality of the . 
1 Buddhist India, 999. 
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soul called apürva, the cause of heavenly bliss and 
of final liberation." * Dhamma thus denotes any 
act in accord with established duty, which & man 
of right feeling will naturally do and which, further 
is the cause of heavenly bliss. Thig is also just 
what Asoka means, for in Rock Edict IX he clearly 
says: '' Every worldly rite is of à dubious nature. 
It may or may not accomplish its object. Dhamma- 
mamgala, however, is not conditioned by time ; and 
even though it may not achieve any object here, it 
begets endless merit (punya) in the next world.” 
The above connotation of the word dhamma 
gives rise to a big question. For it means that a 
righteous act, if efficacious in itself, is capable of 
giving heavenly felicity without the intervention 
or mediation of any god.- This is just the reason 
why Smith describes Aéoka's Dhamma as a system 
“of theocracy without a god.* But what he has said 
holds good not only in the case of Agoka’s Dhamma 
‘but also of the Dhamma of most of the Pashamdas 
of his period. Up till the time of that monarch, 
belief in the doctrine of karma was rampant. The 
ordinary people were content with the performance 
of virtuous deeds and with the hope of being born 
one god or another in their next life as the effect of 
their karma, as the reward of their righteous 
‘practices in this world. The destruction of karma 
and of the consequent re-birth.was reserved for and 
attempted by recluses and mendicants, whether 
Brahmans or Sramanas. And consequently there 
was no necessity of any belief in a living, personal 


1 BRE, IV, 702, 
3, Aéoka, pp. 88-4. 
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god. From the fifth century B.C. onwards to the 
time of Asoka, school after school and sect after sect. 
arose with its peculiar doctrine about the emanci- 
pation of the individual soul. But all except one 
or two were taken away by the fascinating theory 
of karma and maintained that action alone led to 
the individual beatitude. Such' was Buddhism, 
such was Ajivikism, such wag Jainism, such was, 
in fact, every sect except the Bhakti-marga, which. 
however was not obsessed by the doctrine of karma. 
to any large extent and laid down that devotion to 
the supreme soul alone could give salvation. The 
Bhakti sect however was not much in prominence 
up to this time and began to preponderate only after- 
Aéoka. As a matter of fact, if then came go much 
to the forefront that it left an impress of bhakti oms 
that very Buddhism which was so much and so long’ | 
in' the ascendant. 

There is yet another element of the popular 
faith to which Agoka refers in one of his Rock 
Edicts. It is true that the Hindu Society was so 
much permeated by the doctrine of karma that the 
performance of action alone was considered to be 
important and efficacious and that very little thought. 
was given to the worship of, and communion with, 
a personal god. But this was true only so far as the 
future life was concerned. What about the present 
life? It is inconceivable that the people of ancient 
India could be sò philosophic and unworldly as not: 
to. care:for earthly pleasures and joys. In Rock: 
Edict IX, Asoka says: ‘* People perform various. 
(lucky) rites in sicknesses, at marriages, on. the 
birth of sons, and on journey. On these and other 
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similar occasions people perform various rites. In 
this matter, however, womankind performs much, 
manifold, (but) trivial, useless rite.’ This throws 
light on another phase of popular belief in Asoka’s 
time and points to the continuance of the worship 
of Yakshas, Chaityas, Gandharvas, Nagas and so 
forth about which we read so much in the Buddhist 
Pali scriptures. And further it may not be 
impossible to prove from these Buddhist texts that 
Aśoka is right in saying that such auspicious rites 
womanfolk was inordinately fond of performing. 
Aéoka’s attitude towards this trait of popular faith 
was by no means hostile. '' Lucky rites,’’ says he, 
““ should undoubtedly be performed. But a rite of 
this kind bears little fruit." And it is in this 
connection that he compares such rites to the 
Dhamvma-mangola, and says that whereas the 
former are of dubious efficacy even so far as this 
world is concerned, the latter is unconditioned by 
time and unerringly engenders infinite merit (punya) 
at least in the next world. 

About social life also interesting information 
can be gleaned from Aéoka's inscriptions. One of 
the most important items connected with the Hindu 
social life is the consideration of the food allowed 
or disallowed by the Sāstras. We know that in 
Pillar Edict V, Asoka specifies some classes of 
animals, birds, and fishes whose slaughter he 
prohibits. Some of the names mentioned there 
cannot be identified, but a good many of them are 
known. In regard to them Asoka expressly says 
that they are the creatures which are neither eaten 


nor put to any use. What he exactly means by the 
| 11—904 B. 
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second part of his statement is not quite clear. But 
there can be little doubt that he is here referring 
to those creatures, which, though they are not 
required for food, have yet to be killed for medicinal 
and decorative purposes. Now, if we compare 
Aéoka's list of such creatures, with those which 
the Dharma-sütras or Dharma-samhitas sanction or 
forbid for food or killing, we obtain most curious 
results. Of course, we do find some which are 
tabooed both by Asoka and the Dharma-sastras. 
Such are the suka (parrots), sdrika (starlings), 
chakravaka (Brahmani ducks), and hamsa (geese).’ 
But there are others which were forbidden in Agoka’s 
time but allowed by the Smriti authors. Here 
again we have to distinguish between two classes 
according as they are allowed by all or some 
Smritikaras. Of the former class are kaphata and 
dudi or male and female tortoises and sayaka 
or porcupine which have been permitted by all 
Smritis but tabooed by Asoka. Of the latter class 
only one instance is furnished, namely, palasate or 
` rhinoceros, which is forbidden by Asoka but allowed 
by Yajfiavalkya, Gautama, Manu and Apastamba, 
and disputed as food by Vasishtha and Baudhàyana. 
What we have so far considered is a list of creatures 
which are altogether exempted by Aéoka from 
slaughter but which have been allowed by some or 
all the Smritis for food. But there is one bird which 
has been forbidden by most of the Smritis but served 
as an article of food in the time of Asoka. This, 


1 fee in this connection the most scholarly monograph of 
Monomohan Chakravarti on Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi 
‘MA8B, Vol. I, No 17) 
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of course, is the mora or peacock whose flesh was 
much relished by the people of the Madhyadeáa and 
which continued to be killed for the royal table for 
along time though Asoka had already embarked 
himself on the practical programme of preserving all 
animate beings.’ But all the Dharma-Sastras except 
two lay down a penance for the killing of a peacock. 

The object of this chapter is not to enter into 
any discussion about the age and the structure of 
the different Dharma-éastras. But as Agoka’s pillars 
which contain the edict have all been found in 
Madhyadega, it follows that the items it supplies in 
regard to food allowed or forbidden must be taken 
as applying to that country. Of the Dharma-siitras, 
Baudhayana and Vasishtha are looked upon as 
embodying the practices of Aryavarta or Madhya- 
deśa. But while the former’ lays down that the 
customs of the North should be followed in North 
India and those of the South in South India, the 
latter? insists upon the practices approved of in 
the Aryavarta being everywhere acknowledged as 
authoritative. This agrees with the fact that the 
flesh of the peacock was disapproved by all Smritis. 
but not by Baudhayana and Vasishtha and that 
they therefore pertained to the Madhyadega. Now, 
what we have to note about India is that owing to 
the ever-increasing influence of Buddhism and 
Jainism there was an ever-growing tendency toward 
vegetarianism and that consequently foods origin- 
ally permitted might in a succeeding age be 


1 Above, p. 16. 
2 I. 1. 2. 1-6. 
3 I. 10. 
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disallowed, but those originally tabooed could not 
subsequently be allowed. Both Baudhayana and 
Vasishtha allow the eating of the five-toed animals, 
the porcupine and the tortoise, but say that there is 
some doubt about the rhinoceros. But in Asoka’s 
time not only the rhinoceros has been tabooed but 
also the porcupine and the tortoise. So far as at 
least these grounds are concerned, we must place the 
composition of these Dharma-sütras anterior to 
A$soka's reign. 

Another item of interest connected with 
sociai life is the condition of woman. The 
general belief is that the seclusion of woman 
was unknown to’ ancient India and that the 
Purdah system was introduced into the country 
by the Muhammadans. But nothing is more 
erroneous. A study of the dramas of Bhasa and 
Kālidāsa leaves no doubt as to Purdah being 
practised in their time. This is more than 
confirmed by the Kamasiitra of Vatsyayana who 
flourished in the third century A.D.* But the 
practice can be traced back to a time long before 
Christ. Asoka, we have seen, speaks of his 
avarodhana, which means inner closed female 
apartments. And quite in consonance with it is 
the mention of antahpura or harem in the Artha- 
Sastra,? where Kautilya gives directions not only 
how to build it but also how to guard it against 
outsiders. The Ramayana, again, contains several 
allusions to this custom of secluding women. But 


1 BAMSJ, Vol. III, pt. I, pp. 587 and 855-60. 
3 Pp. 40 ff. 
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the earliest known reference to it is Panini, III. 
2.36, which yields the term asiiryampasya and has 
been explained in the Küfikà as asüryampasyà 
raja-darah, '' those who do not see the sun, that 1s, 
the wives of a king.'"" If the Kasika has given 
this as an example traditionally handed down, that 
means that the queens of a king were so rigorously . 
shut up in the harem in Panini’s time that they 
had no opportunity of seeing the sun even. 


Again, in Rock Edict IX where Asoka speaks 
of mangalas or lucky rites observed in times of sick- - 
ness, marriage, son's birth, journey and so forth, 
the king remarks that in that respect ‘‘woman- 
kind performs much, manifold (but) trivial, useless 
rite." The trait has been preserved almost intact 
by the Hindu orthodox women of the modern day, 
and reminds us of Bentham’s observation that 
'' the religion of a woman more easily deviates 
towards superstition; that is, towards r1oinute 
obsarvances.’”” 


What the exact structure of society was in 
Agoka’s time we do not know. But a few and 
partial glimpses are afforded by two or three state- 
ments in his edicts. Thus in Rock Edict V we are 
told that the Dbarma-Mahamatras were to concern 
themselves with those Brahmans and Ibhyas who 
were hirelings. The Brahmans here are of course, 
the worldly Brahmans, and not the Brahman 
recluses and mendicants who are associated with 


1 The term astiryampasya we find actually used with reference 
to a princess in the histoncal drama Kaumudi-mahotsava, II. 4. 
3 Theory of Legislation (Paternoster Library, 1800), p. 89. 
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the Sramanas. The term ibhya is a curious one. 
It occurs once in the Upanishads and is not un- 
known to the Pali literature. It is, for instance, 
found used in the Mahànarada-Kassapa Jütaka, 
where the commentator explains -it by Gahapati 
(Grihapati). Grihapati has been commonly taken 
.to stand for the third class, Vaisyas, of the 
Brahmanical system. But the term Vessa (Vaisya) 
is met with in Pali texts only in connection 
with theoretical discussions, but they contain no 
indication that the Vaigyas formed one distinct 
caste or class.* The Ibhyas or Grihapatis, on the 
other hand, formed a definite social group, an aristo- 
cratic class always ranking after the Kshatriyas 
and the Brahmanas. It may appear somewhat 
singular that the Asoka inscriptions do not contain 
a single reference to the Kshatriyas. But we have 
to bear in mind that like the Vaiáyas the Kshatriyas 
also, in the sense of the warrior caste, had no 
existence. Kshatriyas then denoted the ruling 
class, which in Ásoka's time comprised his relatives, 
his feudatories and the Anta or bordering kings 
in South India. And these, we know, have been 
referred to by Asoka in his edicts. Like the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste the Südras also were 
known to theoretical discussions only, but had no 
real existence as a caste or a single class, and the 
lower strata of society in Agoka’s time are repre- 
sented by Bhritakas or hired labourers and Dasas 


1 According to Patafijeli, however, ibhya means Kshatriya. See 
below, n 5 to the translation of RE. V 
3 Fick, Social Organisation, etc. (trans), pp. 251 ff. 
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or bondsmen, kindness and mercy to whom are 
specially inculcated by the king and form part ot 
the code of moral duties that according to him fall 
under Dhamma. The Bhritakas and Dàasas' were 
essentially distinct social groups at a time when 
the caste system, as we understand it, had not 
arisen. The system of slavery no longer exists in 
India now, and although hired labourers are by no 
means unknown, they come from various castes ; 
and caste, and not class, forms the characteristic 
feature of the modern, social hierarchy. 


Another point connected with the social life of 
India in Agoka’s time is hinted by his Rock Edict 
IT. There the king tells us that in his own 
dominions as well as those of the neighbouring 
potentates he established two kinds of medical treat- 
ment, one relating to the man and the other to the 
animal. And he further informs us that medicinal 
herbs, roots, and fruits, wherever they are not to 
be found, have everywhere been imported and 
planted. What we are to understand by this 
record is that Asoka opened dispensaries for men 
and pinjrapols for animals. It is difficult to say 
whether the practice of establishing charitable insti- 
tutions existed in any other part of India, but 
certainly it was not unknown in the Bombay 
Presidency. Thus, from the records of the eighteenth 
century it is quite clear that in both Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, kings and chiefs frequently arranged 
for free medical help being given to the needy and 


1 For the condition of labourers and slaves in the Mauryan 
period, see MONL, 189. 
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indigent, that, as a consequence, the physician 
was often rewarded with grants of rent-free land 
of village, and that in some cases the purpose of 
these grants is expressly stated to be the growing 
of medicinal herbs on those plots of land. As 
regards the pinjrapols or animal hospitals, they are 
found to this day in Western India. The earliest 
description of a pinjrapol is that furnished by 
Hamilton and is of one that was maintained at 
Surat late in the eighteenth century.” Any animal 
with a broken limb or otherwise disabled is 
admitted without any regard to the caste or 
nationality of its master. This suits here excel- 
lently. For, when Agoka says that he organised 
medical treatment for both man and animal, what 
be means is that in the case of the former he 
established charitable dispensaries for distributing 
medicine gratis and in the case of the latter some- 
thing like a pinjrapol. When again he says that 
medicinal herbs, roots and fruits were imported 
and planted where they did not exist previously, we 
are to understand that he established farms attached 
to those institutions so that all medicines might 
be there for ready use. It is indeed curious to find 
that the custom of giving free medical relief to the 
diseased man or animal which was in existence in 
West India in the eighteenth century was prevalent 


3 Selectsons from the Satara Rajas' and the Peshwas’ Diarses, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 221-8; S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, 
pp 186-8. I am indebted to Dr Snrendranath Sen for both these 
references. 

3 Hamilton, Description of Htndostan (1820), Vol. I, p. 718 
(4th ed.). 7 
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as early as the third century B.C.,' and that it was 
introduced at that early period by Asoka into 
Western Asia and Europe, where medical knowledge 
and treatment had certainly developed but where 
charitable dispensaries for man and beast were 
perhaps unknown. And what is still further note- 
worthy is that through the philanthropic activity of 
Asoka all the drugs then known were made avail- 
able to the world. 


No account of the social life of this period can 
be complete without a consideration of its cultural 
side. This we will now attempt as briefly as 
possible. Here too it must be remembered that 
the Asoka inscriptions tell us little about the 
cultural development, as such, of the period. They, 
however, shed much light upon the vehicles of 
culture, namely, writing or alphabet and speech 
or language. The records of Asoka, it will be 
seen, have been engraved in two lipis or scripts ; 
(1) Bráhmi and (2) Kharoshthi. Those incised in 
Kharoshthi are the Fourteen Rock Edicts found at 
Shahbazgarhi and ‘Manshera. All his other inscrip- 
tions are in Brahmi. Bühler, relying on one 
Chinese authority, gives Kharoshthi as the true 
form and derives it from Kharoshtha (Ass-lip), the 
name of a sage who invented it. Dr. Sylvain Lévi, 
however, relying on another Chinese authority, 
calls it Kharoshtri and traces it to Kharoshtra, 


1 The subject requires a careful investigation; but, in the mean- 
while see The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, by G N. Mukho- 
padhyaya, Vol. I, pp. 84 ff.. and pp. 48 ff. 
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the name of the country near but outside India.’ 
The other script was called Brahmi, because it is 
believed to have emanated from the god Brahma. 
The former was written from right to left like 
Persian, Arabic and Urdü, and the latter from left 
to right like all Hindu scripts of the modern day. 
The former flourished in the north-west part of 
India and the neighbouring foreign countries as far 
as Chinese Turkestan, and the latter was in vogue 
all over India comprising even the regions where 
the Kharoshthi was written. The Kharoshthi died 
a natural death about the fifth century A.D., — 
whereas the Brahmi has been recognised to be the 
parent of all the scripts indigenous not only to 
India but also to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet. The 
fact that Kharoshthi was written from right to left 
points to its Semitic origin. It is derived from the 
Aramaic script which was widely spread, ` from 
Egypt to Persia, during the rule of the Acheme- 
nians. The theory that they, after thein conquest 
of Gandhàra, imported the Arameans for the 
purpose of government and thereby made the people 
of India acquainted with the Aramaic language 
and alphabet has been proved by the recent dis- 
covery of an Aramaic inscription at Taxila.? The 
Persian influence on the protocol and royal chancery 
of the Mauryan administration we have already 


1 Dr. Preyluski, however, traces the word to khaoraposta (=the 
hide of the donkey), on which the documents in Kharoshthi were 
originally written but which afterwards became the name of the saint 
to whom its invention was attributed (LA, 1981, pp 160-1). 

3 feo EI, Vol. XIX, pp. 251-8, where Dr. Harzfeld ascribed 
the record to Asoka himself. 
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noticed, and we have stated that it was due to 
Achemenian occupation of north-west India.’ 
Numerous and diverse are the views regarding the 
origin of the Brahmi alphabet. They may, how- 
ever, be reduced to two main theories. The first 
-of these regards Brahmi as of indigenous origin. 
It was first suggested by Lassen and afterwards 
supported by Sir Alexander Cunningham. The 
second theory is that of the Semitic origin. This 
theory is of two kinds, and of these the view which 
is now accepted by all European experts in Indian 
paleography is that of Weber and Bühler who 
maintain that Brahmi is derived from the script 
of the Northern Semites, the earliest Phoenician 
alphabet known to us and supposed to be of about 
B.C. 850. One of the strongest arguments urged 
by Cunningham in rejecting the Semitic origin was 
that Brahmi ran from left to right, and not from 
right to left as Semitic scripts do. But Bühler 
has conclusively shown that even Brahmi was 
originally written from right to left. Remini- 
scences of such a practice are traceable in Asoka 
inscriptions. One such may be detected in the 
reversed forms of single letters like dh, t and o 
which are met with in these records. Conjunct 
consonants also are sometimes written in a reversed 
manner in these inscription. ‘Thus tpa, sta and 
vya are engraved as if they were pta, tsa and yva. 
This is another reminiscence of the original writing 


1 Buhler, Indian Paleography (trans.), pp. 948.; IA. 1904, pp. 
TOR.; ibid., 1905, pp. 21ff. and pp. 41ff.; ibid , 1906, pp. 4ff.; Com- 
bridge History of India, Vol. I, pp, 62 and 6657. 
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of Brahmi from right to left. The triumph of 
the Semitic theory was thus complete until six 
years ago when the prehistoric cairns in the 
Nizam’s Dominions were excavated and the marks 
on their pottery studied. At least five of these 
marks are identical with the letters of the Asokan _ 
‘alphabet. Again, there is one neolith in the Indian 
Museum containing- three contiguous marks which 
apparently form a writing and which bear a 
fairly close resemblance to three Agokan letters. 
Thus the discussion about the origin of the Brahmi 
alphabet is transferred from the historic to the 
prehistoric sphere. This is just as it should be, 
for even in Europe all Semitic and other alphabets 
are now being traced to the prehistoric times, and 
the view is gradually gaining strength that alphabet 
originated with the prehistoric man. And con- 
sequently when as many as eight symbols on pre- 
historic artifacts in India are found closely $o 
correspond to the alphabetic characters of the Asoka 
period, it is more reasonable to suppose that 
Brahmi has an indigenous though prehistoric origin 
than connect it with a Semitic alphabet of 800 B.C.* 

The question that we have to consider now 
is the condition of: language in Agoka’s time. 
Before we proceed to discuss this problem, we have 
to take note of two orthographic peculiarities 
evidenced by the inscriptions; otherwise they are 
likely to be confounded with dialectic characteristics. 


1 BAMSJ, Vol. LII, pt. I., pp. 498f.; IA, 1919, pp. 57f.; 
JASB, 1921, pp. 200f.; Calcutta Review, 1999, July-September, 
pp. 8581. 
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In the firs& place, we have to notice that homo- 
geneous consonants are nowhere doubled in Asokan 
records. Thus instead of atthi (Sk. astt) or savva 
(Sk. sarva) we find simply athi and sava. But this 
is not a peculiarity of these inscriptions only. For 
up till the fourth century A.D., there is hardly any 
epigraph,* written in monumental Prakrit, where 
this doubling of consonants caused by assimilation 
is graphically shown. Secondly, in the case of the 
Shahbazgarhi and Manshera versions of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts we find that the long and the short 
vowels have not been graphically distinguished. 
This also is not an orthographic feature which is 
peculiar to the Agokan records, but is found 
exhibited by all the Kharoshthi inscriptions of the 
later periods. These are the only two points which 
can legitimately be explained away as orthographic 
modes, but in all other matters the inscriptions may 
safely be taken as representing the actual pronun- 
ciation. 

Now, what are the dialectic characteristics 
revealed by our records? Is there any evidence ot 
the existence of dialects in Aéoka's time? This 
is the point we will now discuss. If we take the 
Seven Pillar Edicts of this king, we cannot fail to 
note that they have all been couched in practically 
one dialect, with distinctive characteristics uni- 
formly exhibited by them all. These have been 
ably described by M. Senart. Here we have no 
cerebral n, no palatal # but invariably the dental m. 


1 Except in records printed, e.g., in El, VIIM. 144: IX. 57. 
3 TA, 1892, pp. 171 ff. 
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The initial y is elided, so that we have for instance 
athā instead of yatha. L is always substituted for 
r (lājā for raja). The nominative singular of mas- 
culine and usually of neuter, end in e, as in samaje 
for samüjo and dane for dünam. The conjunct 
consonant with an uninitial y, as a rule, avoids assi- 
milation by the insertion of an i—as in avadhiyans 
for avadhyāni. An uninitial r, again, is invariably 
elided, as in piya for priya. When we come to the | 
Fourteen Rock Ediots, we find that this dialect of 
the Seven Pillar Edicts is exhibited fully by the 
Dbauli and Jaugad& versions and almost fully by 
the Kalsi copy. But when we take into considera- 
tion the remaining versions, we note that the 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansher& and Girnar edicts, although 
they contain many characteristics of the P.E. 
dialect, yet exhibit not a few peculiarities of their 
own which are tantamount to dialectic differences ; 
and if we further investigate the case, we find that 
they constitute two different dialects, one repre- 
sented by the Shahbazgarhi and Manshera and the 
other by the Girnar copy. 

It will be seen that the dialect of the Pillar 
Edicts was spread over a very large area, embrac- 
ing not only Madhyadega but also provinces conter- 
minous such as those represented by the present 
Behar, Orissa and Dehra Dun. It would be pre- 
posterous to suppose that there was only one 
vernacular spoken over such a wide region. What 
seems all but certain is that the dialect of the pillar 
inscriptions was an official language developed at 
the royal court of Pataliputra and based upon the 
vernacular of Magadha. The peculiarities of the, 


1 
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Magadhi, such as are noted by the Prükrit gram- 
marians, are all except one to be found in the dialect 
of these records. The change of r to l and of 
o to e, so peculiar to Magadhi, are noticeable in 
the language of these inscriptions, the only excep- 
tion being in regard to the use of palatal $ for 
dental s. All these Magadhisms are traceable in 
an inscription of the third century B.C. and en- 
graved in the Jogimara Cave on Ramgarh Hill, 
` which, being situated in Behar, must have been 
originally in Magadha. Why the use of § for 
s alone is not noticeable in the Asokan Pillar 
records is not quite clear. When an order was 
issued from the Secretariat of Pataliputra, copies of 
a draft must have been despatched to every provin- 
cial government. And as practically one and the 
same draft we find incised in the Seven Pillar 
. Edicts at six different places and also in the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts at Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada, it seems 
that the Magadha court language, owing to the 
imperial capital being stationed at Pataliputra, 
was completely foisted on Madhyadega and Kalinga, 
and became a sort of Engua franca over that wide 
area. 


Shühbüzgarhi and Mānsherā, however, are 
comprised in Uttarapatha, and Girnàr in Dakshi- 
napatha.* They had their own dialects, and here 
although every attempt was made to impose the 
Magadha draft upon them, that could not prevent 


1 It is quite possible that this peculiarity was confined to the 
lower classes. 


? CL, 1918, pp 44 and fol. 
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the provincial dialectic peculiarities from creeping 
in. It thus seems that the influence of the 
Magadha language was not so deep and thorough 
over the remote countries of Uttarapatha and 
Dakshinapatha and that consequently the official 
draft of the Pataliputra court was not adopted 
wholesale as it was done in Madhyadega and 
Kalinga. Now, what are the dialectic characteris- 
tics which were peculiar to Uttarapatha on the 
one hand and Dakshinàpatha on the other? That 
these dialects were different from that of Madhya- 
dega is indicated by the fact that the characteristics 
of the Madhyadeáa dialect are all conspicuous by 
their absence. Thus they have not only the dental 
n, but also the palatal # and the lingual n. The 
nominative masculine singular ends in o, not e. L 
is not substituted for r, and so on. Let us now 
see in what respects the dialects of the Uttarapatha 
and the Dakshinapatha differed from each other. 
The locative singular of both, no doubt, sometimes 
ended in e, in the case of the latter, often in mhz 
and of the former in si as of the Madhyadeáa. The 
former had the three sibilants §, sh and s, but the 
latter had only s as in Madhyadesa. Vya was 
generally retained in the latter, but was assimilated 
and became vva in the former. In the former, 
again, y and i were frequently interchanged, and 
the third letter changed to the first of its class. The 


1 The court draft may have been more faithfully copied in the 
Minsheraé than in the Shahbizgarht recension. That cannot, however, 
be taken to mean that morphologically the Mansheré stands nearer to 
thc Magadha language than the ShühbüzgarhI dislect. 
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latter retained the diphthong ai, and had st always 
for shth and sometimes for st. 

Another point about Indian philology on shid 
light is thrown by the Agokan inscriptions is worth 
noting. Some philologists talk rather vaguely 
about phonetic decay when they speak of Pali and 
Prakrit, and maintain that it is an indication of a 
' later age.' This phonetic decay, they contend, is 
represented by assimilation, hiatus, a fondness for 
cerebrals and aspirates, and so on. But must the 
language or dialect where these characteristics are 
perceptible be necessarily later than that where they 
are not? May they not rather denote a mode 
of pronunciation which is peculiar to one class, 
people or country, and not to another? Let us see 
at what solution the Agokan records enable us to 
arrive. If we compare the Girnar version, for 
instance, with that of Kalsi, we cannot fail to 
notice that the language of the latter exhibits 
greater phonetic decay than that of the former. 
We have already seen that the original r of the 
conjunct consonants is as a rule retained by the 
former but invariably dropped by the latter. Thus 
in the former we may find sarvatra, but always 
savata (savvatta) in the latter. Again while Girnar 
has hasti, Kalsi gives hathi (hatthi). These 
are only a few out of the many instances of assimi- 
lation to be found in the language of the Kalsi 
version as compared with that of Girnar. Take, 
again, the fondness for cerebrals. For the Sanskrit 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 8t.3 
pp. 84ff. 
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krita and bhrita, Girnür gives kata and bhata, but 
Kalsi invariably kata and bhata. Similarly, for 
dbadasa or edisa of Girnür we find duvadasa and 
hedisa in Kalsi. The latter word hedisa again, 
along with heta, hida and so on shows also the 
fondness for aspirate in the case of the Kalsi dialect. 
Tt will thus be seen that according to the ordinary 
laws of Pali and Prakrits the Kalst dialect shows 
greater phonetic degeneracy than the Girnar. Will 
any philologist, however, dare to*conclude that the 
former is posterior in time to the latter? Most 
certainly he cannot, because the Girnar and Kalsi 
dialects were existing side by side in Aáoka's reign, 
and one cannot therefore be possibly said to be of - 
later age than the other. Nevertheless, according 
to the canons of these philologists the Kalsi dialect 
evinces greater phonetic decay than the Girnar and 
must therefore be regarded as posterior to it." The 
truth of the matter is that what are called the laws 
of the Pali and Prakrit speech do not at all indicate 
phonetic degeneracy and therefore a later age as 
contended by them, but rather a mode of pronuncia- 
tion peculiar to a class, people or country, which 
was prevalent at all ages. 

In this connection is worth remembering what 
Bharata has said in the seventeenth chapter of his 
Natya-sastra.* He clearly tells us that Sanskrit 
and Prakrit are not two languages, but two modes 


1 See in this connection the thoughtful views of Prof. Michelson 
(JAOS, XXXIII. 145-9). 

3 V. 26 ff. Even supposing that the work is of post- 
Christian age, all we have to infer is that the tradition, that there were 
two forms of speech—polished and vulgar, was current till a late period, 
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of speech, that is, of pronunciation and diction 
(pdthya). He recognises four languages only, 
namely, abhibhasha, that of the gods, drya-bhasha, 
that of the kings, jüti-bhüsha, languages of the 
(human) species, and jatyantart, those of other 
species, such as birds and beasts. The first two are 
samskrita-pathya or polished speeches, but the 
third comprises both, that is, the samskrita 
or polished, and the prakrita or popular mode, 
of speech. Much confusion has thus been caused 
by the loose use of these terms, and, above 
all, by thinking that the phonetic changes exhibited 
by Pali, for instance, are phonetic degeneracy and 
therefore a criterion of later age. If we carefully 
divest our minds of the confusion and prejudices 
created and spread by some philologists, we shall 
find that the language in which the edicts of the 
Mauryan emperor, Agoka, have been couched is just 
that language, whose grammar Panini, Katy&yana 
and Patafijali composed, but that while the former 
represent prakrita, the works of the latter are 
«concerned with the samskrita form of that language. 
‘We will select here a specimen passage from Rock 
Edict IX of the Girnar recension : 

Devanam-piyo Priyadasi r&jà evam aha (:) 
asti jano uchávacham mamgalam karote abadhesu 
va avaha-vivahesu và putralabhesu va pravüsammhi 
va. Htamhi cha afiamhi cha jano uchavacham 
mamgalam karote. 

Now, if we make allowance for certain phonetic 
peculiarities, it is difficult to say that the language 
of this edict is not the bhaüsha for which Panini and 
Patafijali wrote. If we take a learned Pandit and 


- 
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a boor speaking any vernacular of India, we will 
find greater divergence of speech than here. 
An impartial scholar like Prof. F. W. Thomas has 
already remarked that ''it is not too much to say 
that in modern English, both spoken and written, 
we firíd greater deviations from the norm than these 
Edicts display." * Of course, in Asoka’s time the 
phonetic peculiarities were of three different types, 
according as the three provinces, Madhyadega, 
Uttarapatha and Dakshinapatha were concerned, 
and these no doubt constituted the three main 
dialects of the period. But if we once admit that 
these dialectic differences represented but so many 
different modes of pronunciation and diction, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the norm of 
these edicts must be just that language which 
is treated by the grammarians. This reminds us of 
the remark of Patafijali that the language for which 
Panini wrote was the language of those gishta or 
disciplined Brahmanas who spoke it naturally and 
without any study of grammar.* What is worthy of 
note is that the sishtas referred to by Patafijali are 
precisely those who did not study the Ashtadhyadyt 
and yet spoke the language as taught in that work." 
This shows that up till circa 150 B.C., the time of 
Patafijali, the language for which Ashtadhydyi was 
the grammar continued to be the actual speech of 
the disciplined Brahmanas of Aryavarta which was 
no doubt the Samskrita or polished form of the 
vernacular. 


1 JRAB, 1904, p. 409. 
3 R. G. Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 205-6. 
5 JRAS, 1904, pp. 479-80. 
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It may be admitted that the dialects of the 
Asoka period represented but the modes of speech 
which were current mostly among classes of men 
who were not highly cultured. But it may be asked 
why no inscription has been found which is,in the 
language of the sishta Brahmanas? For has not the 
late Dr. Fleet, a renowned epigraphist, told us most 
emphatically that before A.D. 150, the time of 
Rudradaman of the Western Kshatrapa dynasty, 
there is not a single inscription in Sanskrit, clearly 
showing that up till then Sanskrit was not under- 
stood by the people at large and that it could not 
have been spoken by them ?' Itis not quitè correct, 
however, to say that not a single inscription has 
been discovered of this period which is in this 
language. For the inscription of the Ghosundi step 
well found in the Udaipur State, R&jputün&, is in 
what is called Sanskrit, especially as we have here 
the dual form twice used.” It records a benefaction 
to Samkarshana and Vasudeva by  Gajàyana 
Sarvatata, who had performed’ a horse sacrifice. 
This record has been assigned by Bühler to the 
period between B.C. 350 and 250. The inscription 
cannot therefore be of any time later than that of 
Agoka. Another epigraph in Sanskrit of an early 
period has been found in Ayodhy&?* pertaining to 
Dhanadeva, son of Phalgudeva, a ruler of Kosala, 
who, just because he was a Suiga, was a Brahman 
by extraction. It is not at all unreasonable to say 
that more of such Sanskrit records must have been 


1 JRAS, 1904, p. 488. 
? MASI, No. 4, pp. 119-20. ASI-AR, 1928-97, p. 208. 
2 JBORS, 1024, p. 208; EI, XX. 57, 
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originally engraved but they have been lost. 
Such inscriptions could only be associated with 
Brahmanical monuments, which, just because they 
were in and near villages and towns, and not 
in solitary localities far removed from human 
habitation, as was mostly the case with the 
Buddhist and Jaina monuments, have now perhaps 
been irretrievably lost. 

Dr. Fleet and Prof. Rhys Davids maintain 
that the inscriptions ranging between 300 B.C. 
and 100 A.D. are all in a sort of Pali closely allied 
to, and based upon, the vernacular. This in their 
opinion conclusively proves that the language 
current up to 100 A.D. was practically Pali and 
that Sanskrit or the bhasha for which Panini and 
Patafijali wrote could not have been a vernacular at 
all during that time. It is not possible to accept 
this view. In the first place, we have just seen 
that there are at least two epigraphs of the earlier 
part of the period which are in clear and 
unmistakable Sanskrit. Secondly, these scholars do 
not seem to have given any thought to what the 
French savant, E. Senart, has said in regard to the 
language of these inscriptions, or the Monumental 
Prakrit as he calls it. We have, in the first place, 
to bear in mind the wide area over which they are 
dispersed, namely, from Gujarat and the caves of 
the Western Coast to Amarabati at the mouth of 
the Kistna and the caves of Khandagiri in Orissa on 
the Eastern coast, and from Safichi and Barhaut in 
Central India to Banavasi,* the southern extremity 
of the Bombay Presidency and Kafichi or modern 

1 TA, 1602, p. 260. 
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Conjeeveram in the Madras Presidency. Secondly, 
these records extend over at least six centuries, from 
about 150 B.C. to 450 A.D., and do not disclose 
any appreciable variation between the most ancient 
and the most modern of them. Dr. Otto Franke * 
has, no doubt, shown some dialectical peculiarities 
noticeable among them, but they are so few, 
especially ag compared to those we detect in the 
inscriptions of Asoka, that they are of no conse- 
quence for our present purpose. Now the question 
arises: how is it possible for a vernacular, spread 
over such a wide area, to live seven centuries in the 
mouth of the common people without decay or 
transformation? ‘This is certainly impossible, and 
this conclusion is more than amply confirmed by the 
fact that the earliest literary specimens which we 
possess of the Prakrits, the stanzas of Hala and the 
Prakrits of the most ancient dramas, are of about 
the end of this period or shortly removed from it, 
and yet they reveal a phonetic alteration which was 
much farther advanced. The dialect of these 
inscriptions could not possibly have been the living 
popular language spoken over such an extensive 
area and over such a wide period as six centuries, 
but may, in all likelihood, have formed the lingua 
franca or the Hindustani of Ancient India from 
circa 150 B.C. to 450 A.D. Even in the Hindus- 
tani of the present day, provincial peculiarities are 
by no means absent. Certainly the Hindustani of 
Maharashtra is as much tinged with Marathi 
phraseology and construction as that of Bengal is 
with Bengali, and the Hindustani of both 


1 Pali und Sanskni, pp. 1101. 
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Maharashtra and Bengal is different from the 
Hindustani that is spoken, for instance, at Benares. 
Nevertheless, nobody can dispute the proposition 
that Hindustani is the lingua franca of Modern 
India. Such was the case with the Monumental 
Prakrit, which, though some provincial differences 
were here and there perceptible in it as was first 
noticed by Dr. Franke, was nevertheless the 
Hindustani of Bhàratavarsha from about 150 B.C. 
to at least 150 A.D. The question that we have 
now to answer is when and why it became the lingua 
franca. Through the unflagging missionary zeal of 
Agoka there must have been an unprecedented 
activity all over India. All barriers which 
detached one province from another must have been 
broken and an interprovincial communication 
sprung up which was at once very brisk and frequent 
with the result that soon after Agoka’s death the 
necessity for a common language for the whole of 
India must have continued to be most keenly felt. 
But this time the ptovince which was then the 
centre of this activity and where the parent of the 
Prakrit called Maharashtri was spoken supplied its 
local dialect to meet the new demand. And what 
was once a provincial dialect began to rise to the 
eminence of the universal language in which not 
only the scriptures of the Buddhists were written 
in order that they may be understood all over India 
but which came everywhere to be recognised as the 
official or political language, and was adopted by 
people of other religions also. Thus the Vaishnava ' 
inscription on the celebrated pillar of Besnagar, the 
Nanaghat cave epigraph of Satakarni enumerating 
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his various Brahmanical sacrifices, and the royal 
charters issued by Gautamiputra Satakarni and 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi of the Satavühana dynasty 
are all in the Monumental Prakrit which was. 
practically the same as the Pali of the southern 
Buddhist scriptures." ~ 


A few words may now be said in regard to the 
art that prevailed in Aáoka's time. Here too we 
shall confine ourselves entirely to the monuments, 
actually raised by him and not associated with his 
name. This is perhaps the only aspect of culture 
on which light is thrown by his monuments. They 
Are, we know, the rocks and columns which bear 
his edicts of Dhamma and the caves he dedicated 
to. the Ajivikas. As pieces of sculpture and 
architecture they have been so well described that 
nothing need be said here. We have here to 


1 All these remarks about Pāli and Monumental Prakyit have 
been extracted from the two lectures I delivered in 1919 before the 
Calcutta University. In the same lectures I have propounded the 
view that what is called the Gáth& dialect is practically the mixed 
Sanskrit of the Inscriptions of the Kushana period, and represents the 
spoken language, if not the vernacular, of the éishia people from the 
first cehtury B.C. to the third century A.D., when, owing to the 
increasing supremacy of Brahmanism, Sanskrit was being largely 
studied even by non-Brahmsnical sects but Pāli as a literary vehicle 
was not yet extinct. This is just the reason why we find some 
Buddhist ecriptures written in this language. It is natural that the 
"Buddhist sects that arose in the Kushana period should heve their 
scriptures in 8 language that was spoken .by the 4ishtas. Things 
remained in the transitional stage till about the third century A.D. 
"when Sanskrit was universally adopted for current use and thus took 
complete possession of the field as a literary vehicle which was destined 
never to escape it. Those , Buddhist -sects which sprang up ‘at this 
“tame had ther scriptures cast wholly in Sanskrit. This is the reason 
why we find the Dhammapada, for instance, in three versions, thas 
is, composed not only in P&li and mixed Sanskrit but also pure 
"Sanskrit. 
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consider them only from the engineer's and tbe 
artist's point of view. Tt is not at all improbable, 
as was first pointed out by Senart, that the decrees 
of the Achæmenian monarch, Darius, suggested to 
the Mauryan emperor the idea of issuing religious 
edicts engraved on the rocks. And further Smith 
seems to be, right in thinking that what, above all, 
served as the model here for Asoka was the inscrip- 
tion of the former at Naksh-i-Rustam '' which is 
supposed to be ' perceptive not historical’ and to. 
contain ' the last solemn admonition of Darius to 
his countrymen with respect to their future conduct 
in policy, morals and religion’.’’* Aégoka, 
however, carried the idea one step further by - 
bringing the columns also into requisition. If big 
rocks have been polished and inscribed, Asoka’s 
workmen probably did not show any superiority over 
their Persian brother-crafismen. The case, 
however, was entirely different in so far as the 
pillars were concerned. Pillars were doubtless not 
unknown to the Persian structures. But the erec- 
tion of pillars independent and not forming part of 
any edifices seems to have originated in India alone 
and is not found in Western Asia or Europe before 
the time of the Roman emperors. Again, the 
Asokan columns are monoliths of singularly massive 
proportions from 40 to 50 feet in length and with 
an average diameter of 2'7". Quarrying blocks 
nearly four feet square and fifty feet long is an 
occupation most taxing even to the powers of the 
twentieth ‘century when we so much boast of our | 


1 Smith, Asoka, p. 141, 
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modern scientific knowledge, training and appli- 
ances. How the workmen of the Mauryan period 
achieved this gigantic task two thousand years ago 
cannot but fill our minds with wonder. But to cut 
true, dress, and proportion blocks of such stupendous 
dimensions into beautiful round columns and 
burnish it like mirror at which even a modern 
mason stands aghast was a still more arduous and 
delicate task. Of this even they acquitted them- 
selves with eminent success. But this is not all. 
The pillars of Asoka are one and all composed of 
sandstone from a quarry- near Chunar in the 
Mirzépur District, U.P. They are believed to 
have been chiselled there and transported to the 
different places. The carriage of such unwieldy 
masses to great distances (and some of the pillars 
were sent hundreds of miles away from the hill-sides 
where they had been quarried) and setting them up 
at diverse and remote places, demanded an amount 
of mechanical appliances and ingenuity whith would 
have been most trying, if not impossible, to the 
modern age. Sixteen centuries later we find three 
of Agoka’s pillars removed to Delhi by Sultan 
Firoz Shah; and fortunately for us a graphic 
description of the extreme difficulty of conveyance 
and erection experienced by his engineers has been 
preserved in the case of one of these monuments, 
namely, that brought from Topr& in the Umballa 
District, Punjab. Shams-i-Siraj, a contemporary 
historian, says :— 

“ After Sultan Firoz returned from his expedition 


against Thatta, he often made excursions in the neighbour- 
kood of Delhi. In this part of the country there were two 
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stone columns. One was in the village of Topra in the 
District of Salaura and Khizrabad, in the hills, the other 
in the vicinity of the town of Mirath......... When. 
Firoz Shah first beheld these columns, he was filled with 
admiration, and resolved to remove them with great care 
as trophies to Delhi. 

' Khizrabad is ninety kos from Delhi, in the vicinity 
of the hills. When the Sultan visited that district, and 
saw the column in the village of Topra, he resolved to 
remove it to Delhi, and there erect it as a memorial to 
future generations. After thinking over the best means of 
lowering the column, orders were issued commanding the 
attendance of all the people dwelling in the neighbourhood, 
within and without the Doab, all soldiers, both horse end 
foot. They were ordered to bring all implements and 
materials suitable for the work. Directions were issued 
for bringing parcels of the cotton of the sembal (silk-cotton 
tree). Quantities of this silk cotton were placed round the 
column, and when the earth at its base was removed, it 
fell gently over on the bed prepared for it. The cotton 
was then removed by degrees, and after some days the 
pillar lay safe upon the ground. When the foundations 
-of the pillar were examined, a large square stone was 
found as a base, which also was taken out. 

‘ The pillar was then encased from top to bottom in 
reeds and raw skins, so that no damage might accrue to it. 
A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was constructed, and 
ropes were attached fo each wheel. Thousands of men 
hauled st every rope, and after great labour and difficulty 
the pillar was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope was 
fastened to each wheel, and 200 men (42x 200=8,400) 
pulled at each of these ropes. By the simultaneous exer- 
‘tions of so many thousand men the carriage was moved, 
and was brought to the banks of the Jumns. Here the 
Sultan came to meet it. A number of large boats had 
been collected, some of which could carry 5,000 and 7,000 
maunds of grain, and the least of them 2,000 maunds. The 
column was very ingeniously transferred to these boats, 
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and was then conducted, to Firozabad, where it was landed. 
and conveyed into the Kushk with infinite labour and skill. 

‘* At this time the author of this book was twelve years 
of age and a pupil of the respected Mir Khan. When the 
pillar was brought to the palace, a building was commenced 
for its reception near the Jami Masjid (mosque), and the 
most skilful architects and workmen were employed. It 
was constructed of stone and chunam (fine mortar), and 
consisted of several stages or steps. When a step was 
finished the column was raised on to it, another step was 
then built and the pillar was again raised, and so on 
in succession until it reached the intended height. On 
arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be 
devised to place it in an erect position. Ropes of great 
thickness were obtained and windlasses were placed on 
each of the six stages of the base. The ends of the ropes 


were fastened to the top of the pillar, and the other ends 
passed over the windlasses, which were firmly secured with 
many fastenings. The wheels were then turned, and the 
column was raised about half a gaz (yard). Logs of wood 
and bags of cotton were then placed under it to prevent it 
sinking again. In this way, by degrees, and in course of 
several days, the column was raised to the perpendicular. 
-Large beams were then placed round it as supports until 
quite a cage of scaffolding was formed. It was thus secured 
in an upright position straight as an arrow, without the 
smallest deviation from the perpendicular. The square 
stone, before spoken of, was placed under the pillar." ! 


Firoz Shah removed only three of Asgoka’s 
pillars, which again were not- the biggest and were 
transported to not more than 150 miles from the 
original places. On the other hand, Asoka had not 
three, but nearly thirty, such columns erected and 
carried in many cases to much larger distances. 


1 Billiot, Hist. India, TII. 850. 
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Thus not only the quarrying, and chiselling but also 
the conveyance of these monuments offers a most 
` eloquent testimony to the highly specialised skill of 
labour and the extreme resourcefulness of Aáoka's 
engineers. 

It is worthy of note that there was hardly any 
stone building prior to the time of Asoka, and that 
India is indebted to this Buddhist emperor for the 
use of stone for architectural purposes. In his 
edicts Asoka has told us in many places that one of 
the two objects which impelled him to engrave them 
on rocks and pillars is that they may endure 
permanently. This was the reason why Asoka 
deemed it advisable to expend the skilled labour and 
resources of his state on these columns and have his 
Dhamma-lipis incised in stone. In the architecture 
of India before the time of Asoka, wood seems to 
have been chiefly, if not solely, employed as it is in 
Burma, China and Japan almost to this day. 
Certainly, it is a better building material than 
stone except, of course, in point of durability. 
Megasthenes tells us that Patliputra was ‘‘sur- 
rounded by a wooden wall pierced with loopholes 
for the discharge of arrows.’’ If the very capital 
of Chandragupta was defended by such palisading, 
the inference is natural that the architecture of the 
period was almost solely wooden. Even in the 
Jatakas we find copious references to wooden build- 
ings, a few to brick structures," but none at all to 
stone architecture. This should not, however, be 
taken to mean that the art and industry of the 


1 Jui., IL 18. 7-18; VI. 882, Qu, 
3 Ibid., VI. 499. 17.8, 
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stone-cutter was unknown, as references to it in the 
Jàtakas are by no means wanting.’ Again, of about 
Aáoka's time there is at least one stone image, that 
found at Parkham,’ for the sculpturing of which the 
royal masons were not responsible. Again, at 
Nagari in Rajputana we have the remains of a 
cyclopean enclosure wall of a shrine dedicated. to 
‘Vasudeva-samnkarshana, which has to be ascribed to 
a time slightly earlier than Asoka.* Another stone 
structure, which according to Fergusson * was 
certainly anterior to Asoka, is the one at Rajgir, 
known as Janisandh-ki baithak. If any further 
proof of the development of the stone art and 
industry prior to thig king is required, it is furnished 
by the massive stone coffer exhumed from the 
Pipr&wa Stipa.” It is a huge monolith in grey 
‘sandstone measuring 4! 4" x 9/ 83" x 9' 91", and 
bespeaks the highest quality of craftsmanship. 
‘When the idea of imparting a durable character to 
his Dhamma-lipis seized his mind, Agoka seems to 
have availed himself of the stone-cutter’s art which 
was already in a highly developed and flourishing 
‘condition. | 

So much for the monuments of Asoka from the 
engineer's point of view. But what degree of 
development do they evince as works of art? Here 
too the columns are the most important of the three 


1 Bee e.g., Jàt. I. 478. 5 and 19. 

? Cat. Arch. Museum, Mathura, p. 88 and pl. XII; 

3 MASI, No. 4, pp. 198ff. 

* HIEA, I. 75. For another view, seo Dr. Kramrisch, Die 
Tndische Kunst, Vol. VI (Springer, Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte), 
pp. 282 and 985. 

5 SAMSJA, Vol. III, pt; I, p. 495. 
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classes into which they have been divided. Hach 
column consists of three parts, the shaft with what 
is called the bell-shaped capital, the abacus, and the 
crowning sculpture in the round. The capital, 
abacus, and crowning sculpture together form the 
most important and artistic feature of the column. 
By far the best specimen of this is that found at. 
Sarnath, which is known as the Sarnath capital. 
In regard to it Sir John Marshall says: ‘‘The 
Sarnath capital, on the other hand, though by no 
means & masterpiece, is the product of the most 
developed art of which the world was cognisant in 
the third century B.C.—the handiwork of one who: 
had generations of artistic effort and experience 
behind him. In the masterful strength of the 
crowning lions, with their swelling veins and tense. 
muscular development, and in the spirited realism 
of the reliefs below, there is no trace whatever of 
the limitations of primitive art. So far as natural- 
ism was his aim, the sculptor has modelled his 
figures direct from nature and has delineated their 
forms with bold, faithful touch; but he has done 
more than this: he has consciously and of set 
purpose infused a tectonic conventional spirit into 
the four lions, so as to bring them into harmony : 
with the architectural character of the monument, 
and in the case of the horse on the abacus he has 
availed himself of a type well known and approved 
in western art. Equally mature is the technique 
of his relief work. In early Indian, .as in early 
Greek; sculpture, it, was the practice, as we shall 
presently see, to compress the relief between two 
fixed planes, the original front plane of the-slab and 
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the plane of the background. In the reliefs of the 
Sarnath capital there is no trace whatever of this 
process; each and every part of the animal is 
modelled according to its actual depth without 
reference to any ideal front plane, with the result 
that it presents the appearance almost of a figure in 
the round which has been cut in half and then 
applied to the background of the abacus.” * 

The archsologists, however, are of opinion 
that the Agokan architecture is an exotic. One 
view is that most of the features exhibited by the 
upper half of the column, especially the bell-shaped 
capital were borrowed from Assyria through Persia 
from where Agoka '' obtained those hints which in 
India led to the conversion of wooden architecture 
into stone.' ? The second, which is the latest, 
view is that the Asokan column is entirely a 
Perso-Hellenic affair. The architectural features 
were Persian but the modelling of the living forms 
was entitely Hellenistic. For about this time the 
Hellenistic spirit was vigorous in Bactria and ''was 
mastering and vitalising the dull, expressionless 
forms of Iran." * And so this Perso-Hellenic art 
was transmitted from Bactria to India. Now, if 
this Perso-Hellenic art ig really represented by the 
Asokan column and developed itself in Bactria, how 
is it that no specimens of it have been found in 
Bactria itself or its neighbouring region, e.g., the 
north-west part of India? Unless such specimens 
are found, the Perso-Hellenic influence is scarcely 

1 CHI, I. 620-1. 


2 HIEA, I. 58-9. 
3 CHI, I. 699. 


18—2041 B. 
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more than a gratuitous assumption. The idea, 
again, of erecting pillars by themselves and not as 
forming integral part of any building, is as stated 
above, neither Persian nor Hellenistic, but Indian. 
Similarly, if the Bactrian Greeks took such a 
‘prominent part in the modelling and chiselling 
connected With the Agokan column, it is rather 
strange that they have introduced no forms or 
features into this architecture which are typically 
Hellenic, such as those of the Ionic or Corinthian 
order. These last we find in the architecture of the 
Indo-Parthian and Kushana period, but not at-all 
in the time of Agoka. It is true that the honey- 
suckle, the cable and the bead and reel ornaments 
which are familiar to the student of the Hellenic 
art are found in the Asokan column. But these 
ornaments are not typically Hellenic, because the 
Greeks themselves are known to have borrowed 
them from Assyria. And it is more natural to say 
that the other features of the column, such as the 
bell-shaped capital, smooth unfluted shafts, and 
lustrous polish are all adopted from the Assyrians, 
but directly, and not through the Persians. It is 
safer to say, as Rajendra Lala Mitra contended 
many years ago, that the Indians copied from the 
Assyrians, certainly at a time far removed from 
that of Agoka.* This conclusion is quite in keeping 
with the fact that the structure, Jaraisandh-ki 
Baithak, which is taken by all arceologists as of 
the pre-Mauryan period, is supposed by Ferguson 
to have an Assyrian origin and copied from the Birs 


1 Indo-Aryans, Vol. I, pp. 14ft. 
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Nimrud. But when and where did the Indians 
and the Assyrians come in contact? These 
Assyrians are undoubtedly the Asuras, mentioned 
in the Vedic literature, as a people in India 
itself, with whom the Vedic Aryans were 
constantly warring. They seem to be already in 
possession of the greater portion of India before the 
Aryans came. The Asuras appear to have been 
great builders. For even in the Rig-Veda many 
references are found to their ' seven-walled ' or 
‘ iron-walled ' cities or to their ‘ hundred cities of 
stone '. This must refer to the fortified ramparts 
of the period, some of which thus seem to have been 
of stone. Royal residences in the Rig-Veda, again, 
are said to be ‘ thousand-doored ' and possess '-halls 
built with a thousand columns ’, exactly as we find 
in the case of the hall built for Yudhishthira by 
Maya the Asura, as the Mahabharata informs us. 
These most probably were of wooden construction. 
The special characteristic of the Asura architecture 
was the cyclopean style of the buildings. They 
raised structures on a colossal scale. The Indian 
civilisation in Agoka’s time had almost as much of 
‘the Assyrian as of the Aryan element; and, so far 
ag architecture was concerned, India was greatly 
indebted to the Assyrians or Asuras, but certainly 
to those Assyrians who were settled in India and 
had made it their home. The Aéokan architecture 
thus, though dominantly Assyrian, was yet Indian. 


\ 





1 Qave-Temples of India, pp. 94-5. 
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It is a lgreat pity that no scholar! has yet properly 
studied the Asura problem. Some scholars? have no 
‘doubt recently suggested that the Aguras referred to in 
the Vedic literature as a people were most probably the 
Assyrians and that these references are reminiscences of 
the times when the Aryans were in contact with the 
Assyrians somewhere in Mesopotamia or Central Asia but 
certainly outside India. But it has apparently been for- 
gotten that the same conclusions were expressed long before 
them by H. H. Wilson and K. M. Banerjes. The former 
has told us that the Asuras were ' the anti-Vaidik people 
of India ' whose cities are ssid to have been destroyed by 
Indra. The latter went one step further and identified 
these Asuras with Assyrians. He also pointed out that 
the three different senses in which the term assur is used 
in Cuneiform Inscriptions are also the senses in which the 
word Asura is employed in Vedic texts. He, however, 
thought that the Aryans met the Assyrians in Central 
Asia, and not in India itself as Wilson maintained. 
Wilson's view, however, seems to be more correct. 
Prof V. K: Rajwade has recently written an elaborate 
paper on the term Asura, in which he rightly says: ‘‘There 
is an overwhelming majority of instances in which the, 
word Asura is used in a good sense, the bad instances being 
in a minority of about 15, i.e’, about 1/7th of the whole 
(105). This shows that the cleavage between the Rig- 
vedic religion and Zoroastrianism happened towards the end 


1 After the first edition of this book,'the matter has received 
some attention from Dr. A, Banerji, Sastri (JBORS, 1926). Better 
work is still desirable. 

a JRAS, 1916, pp. 869-4; JBBBAS, XXV. 76f. 

3 Wilson, Big Veda, Vol. IIT, p. xiv. 

* Arian Witness, pp. 40ff. 
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of Rigvedic period. The enmity became bitter and bitterer 
in post-Rigvedic times.’ The last sentence is very 
important, because it clearly shows that the bitter hosti- 
lities of ‘the Aryans with the Asuras took place m India, 
as in the post-Rigvedic times the Aryans were certainly 
settled in this country. There is again one passage’ in 
the Satapatha-Brahmana, where we are told that one 
Asura race was the Prüchyas, which we know was another 
name for Magadha.? Quite in keeping with this is 
-the fact that the Asuras are still found as a non-Aryan 
tribe in Chhota-Nagpur in Behar.* This also agrees with 
the fact that in Rajgir in Behar we have that Jarüsandh- 
ki Baithak, which, as we have seen already, is, according 
to Fergusson, of the pre-Mauryan period, and is copied 
from the Birs Nimrud in Assyria. This also explains why 
a Babylonian seal should have been found in India.‘ 
The seal is at present deposited in the museum at Nagpur, 
and dates from 2000 B.C. The exact find-spot is not 
known, but in 1918 the Curator informed me that it was 
found somewhere in the Central Provinces. 

In the time of the Satapatha-Brahmana, the Pisuliyas 
represented but one of the Asura tribes. But there must 
have been other Asura settlements in other parts of India. 
A critical and detailed study of the Vedic literature and of 
the epics may enable us to deduce a history of their 
migrations and kingdoms. One such settlement probably 
was in the western part of the United Provinces, the 
region including Khandava-vana from whose conflagration 
Arjuna saved the celebrated Mayasura. The Asuras were 
known as a (fighting) people even as late as the time of 
Pānini, and are mentioned by him immediately after the 


1 PTFOC, pp. 18-9, 

. * XIII. 8. 1, 5; SBE, XLIV. 498.4. For the Asura colonies 
and kingdoms in East India see my article in ABORI, XI. 108 & 114ff, 

^ ERE, II. 157-9. 

4 JASB, 1914, p. 469. 
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Paríus (the ancient Persians) who form his Paréu gana. 
They spoke a Mlechehha language.' 

If the Assyrians were thus already in India when the 
Aryans penetrated the country, ib may naturally be asked : 
what traces of Assyrian civilisation do we find in India? 
.The first and foremost Assyrian influence has of course 
been traced in the ancient architecture of India. And 
the late Mr. B. G. Tilak has also shown that some of 
the spirits or demons in the Atharvaveda were clearly 
Chaldean.? As the Atharvaveda is later in age than 
the Rigveda, this absorption of part of the Chaldean 
pantheon must have taken place in India. In fact, the 
civilisation of India prior to the rise of the Mauryan 
power was principally composed of the Aryan and Asura. 
elements. 


1 JBBRAS, XXV. 78; ZDMG, LXVII. 719. 
2 Bhandarkar Commem. Vol., pp. 29ff. 


CHAPTER VII 
AÁSOKA'8 PLAGE IN History 


We have by this time obtained a sufficiently 
clear idea of the manifold and unflagging activity 
of Asoka. We will now try to frame an accurate 
estimate of his work with a view to determine his 
real place in history. But this is not possible unless 
we try to ascertain what ideal guided him and what 
motive impelled him. Does Asoka anywhere 
unbosom himself of the inner spring of action that 
prompted him to this activity? So many times has 
the Buddhist monarch given us glimpses into the 
inner recesses of his mind ' that it is inconceivable 
that in this particular case alone which is of the 
greatest importance he has not thought fit to take 
us into his confidence. In Rock Edict VI he says : 
'* There is no higher duty than the welfare of the 
whole world. And what little effort I make is in 
order that I may be free from debt to the creatures, 
that I may render them happy here and they may 
gain heaven in the next world.’’ The, words put 
in Italics here show exactly what ideal was before 
him. In the first place he feels that he is concerned 
with the whole world, the creatures in fact, not 
simply with men but with the whole animate world. 
And secondly, he feels that his supreme duty is to 
secure them not only temporal but also spiritual 


1 Prof. Charpentier, however, thinks that in his inscriptions 
Adoka has rather concealed than laid open to us the greater part of his 
own personality (see Appendix to this Chapter). 
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weal. Let us proceed a little deeper.and see whether 
the different parts of this statement are borne out by 
what his other records have to tell us. The most 
important feature of hig Dhamma mission is the 
realisation of not only the temporal but also the 
spiritual good. The words he uses in this edict 
(RE, VI) are idha and paratra. And a student of 
Agoka inscriptions need not be told how many times 
he has used words of thig import in his various 
records, such as hida-lokika and pala-lokika (RH, 
XIID, hida-palate (PE, I), hidatikaye and pala- 
tikaye (PE, HD, hidatam and palatam (PEs, IV 
and VID), hidalogam and pala-logam (J.-SRE, ID, 
and so on and soon. Sometimes for palata he uses 
the word svaga. We thus see that what Asoka 
thought himself bound to look after was not only the 
temporal but also the spiritual good. The next 
important feature of his mission to ascertain is how 
wide was the scope of his activity. In RE, VI he 
admits, as we have just seen, that it was co- 
extensive with the whole world and included all 
creatures. And it may be asked here whether there 
is anything in his other records which supports this 
inference. , The animate world may be divided into 
three parts: (1) men, (2) animals, and (3) other 
creatures. Let us first confine our attention to the 
temporal welfare of the world which he sought to 
promote. In PE, VII he says: ‘‘ On the roads 
have I planted the banyan trees. They will offer 
shade to man and beast. I have grown mango- 
orchards. I have caused wells to be dug at every 
eight koses; and I have had rest-houses. I have 
made many watering sheds at different places for the- 
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enjoyment of man and beast." It will thus be seen 
that some of the means he adopted for ihe promotion 
of Dhamma were connected with the material 
comforts of not only the man but also the beast. It 
may be argued that these measures of physical 
enjoyment were restricted to his own dominions and 
did not entitle him to claim that he promoted the 
temporal welfare of the world which was certainly 
more extensive than his empire. To remove this 
doubt, we have only to turn to RE, II where he not 
only specifies the philanthropic works just adverted 
-to but mentions also the fact that he established 
medical treatment for men and for animals. ‘What 
is most noteworthy about this edict is that he says 
he did all these things not simply in his kingdom, 
but also in the dominions of the independent kings 
known to him, such as the Chodas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputra, Keralaputra and Tamraparni which 
were in India, and also, outside this country, in 
those of the Yavana or Greek king called Amtiyaka 
(Antiochus) and four other Greek potentates who 
were his neighbours. Who these were we have 
already seen. But suffice it to say here, that his 
measures for the augmentation of the physical 
happiness of man and beast were not confined to his 
own empire but were spread over practically the 
whole world then known to.him. Again, it may be 
contended that all this is very nice, but that this only 
shows that his philanthropic activity did not go 
beyond man and beast. There are other creatures 
besides these in this world. Did he show any 
concern for them? Two of the ethical practices 
constituting Dhamma in its narrow sense were 
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prindnam anürambho, ‘non-destruction of life,’ and 
avihisà bhütünam, 'non-injury to creatures’. And 
quite in keeping with this, he admits in PH, II that 
he conferred various benefits '' on the bipeds and 
quadrupeds, on birds and aquatic animals, even up to 
the boon of life". No reasonable doubt can possibly 
be entertained as to Aéoka’s programme being $0 
. comprehensive as to have included the whole 
creature world and the whole earth accessible to 
him. Hig confession of his ideal in RE, VI is 
thus confirmed by his other records which set 
forth the programme of his Dhamma activity. 
From the above consideration it follows as a 
corollary that so far as man was concerned, he 
thought that his duty lay in regard to the whole of 
, mankind, not simply his subjects. He is quite 
explicit on this point. In both the Separate 
Kalinga Edicts he tells us that just as for his 
offspring he desires welfare and happiness, pertain- 
ing not only to this world but also the next, he 
desires it precisely for all mankind (sava-muntsa) ; 
and in the second of these edicts, he goes further to 
instruct his officers to create in the mind of the alien 
subjects the belief: '' the king (Asoka) ig unto us 
even as a father; he loves us even as he loves him- 
self ; we are to the king even as his children.'' This 
unmistakably shows that Asoka’s attitude as of a 
father to his children is by no means restricted to 
hig own subjects but extended also to those of the 
foreign kingdoms, so as to embrace the whole 
mankind as he understood it. We thus obtain 
some insight into the ideal which Asoka had placed 
before his mind and which stimulated him to this 
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stupendous activity. His ideal was to promote the 
material and spiritual welfare of the whole world 
consisting not only of men but also of beasts and 
other creatures, not only again in his own kingdom 
but also over the world known or accessible to him. 
The question that now arises is: to what source was 
he indebted for this grand and noble ideal? Those 
who are conversant with Pali literature and 
especially the Digha-Nikaya will perceive that Asoka 
was evidently aspiring to be a Chakravarti Dharma- 
raja. The thirtieth Sutta of this Nikaya is entitled 
the Lakkhana-Suttanta, and sets forth the thirty- 
two marks of the Superman. The Sutta itself 
begins by saying that to a Superman possessed of 
these marks, two careers alone are open. If he 
forsakes the worldly life, he becomes an Arahant, a 
Buddha Supreme. But if he chooses to live in the 
world and become a householder, he becomes Raja... 
chakkavattt dhammiko | dhammarüja chaturanto 
vyitivt...So imam  pathavim sagara-pariyantam 
adandena asatthena dhammena abhivijiya ajjha- 
vasatt, ‘‘a King, Turner of the wheel, the Righteous 
One, Ruler of Righteousness, Lord of the four quar- 
ters, Conqueror...Having conquered this earth to its 
ocean bounds, not by the chastising rod, not by 
the sword, but by righteousness (dhamma), he lives 
supreme over it.’’ The only question that now and 
here arises is: whether such a  Chakravarti 
Dharmika Dharmaraja has been described anywhere 
in the Pali literature. Here also the Digha-Nikaya 
comes to our help, whose twenty-sixth Sutta called 
Chakkavattt-Sthanada-Sutta gives a reply to this 
question. Here we are told that in the days of yore 
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there ruled a number of these Chakravarti 
Dharmar&jas who occupied this exalted position, 
because they were abiding by the Aryan duty of a 
Chakravarti. In course of time kings arose who 
did not stick to this rule of conduct, and the result 
was that all kinds of immorality sprang up, 
shortening more and more the span of human life. 

The worst has not yet come, and the degradation and 
miseries that will confront men during this state of 
things have been graphically described. "When the 
worst is once reached, things will take a better turn 
and continue improving till another, Chakravarti 
Dharmar&ja will come into existence. The first of 
these Chakravartis in the age long past was 
Dalhanemi. He reigned many thousand years, till. 
the Celestial Wheel shone over his palace. When, 

however, it slipped down from its place, he retired 
toa forest, placing his eldest son on the throne. But 
on the seventh day after the royal hermit left, the 
Wheel completely disappeared. Thereupon the son 
hastened to the father and informed him of what had 
happened. The royal hermit exhorted him to act 
up to the noble ideal of duty set by the Chakra- 
vartins, which was thereupon expounded. The son 
returned to the palace, and things were soon alright 
as before. Let us now see what this Aryan duty of 
a Ohakravarti is. ''This, dear son," says 
Dalhanemi, ‘‘ namely, that thou...shouldst provide 
watch and ward and protection according to 

Dhamma, for thine own folk (ante-jana)...for town 

and country dwellers (negama-janapadesu), for the 
Brahman and Sramana ascetics, and for beasts and 
birds...And when, dear son, the Sramana and 
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Brahman asceticg shall come to thee from time to 
time and question (paripuchchheyüsi) thee con- 
cerning what is good and what is bad...what is to 
be done and what left undone, thou shouldst hear 
what they have to say, and thou shouldst deter them 
from evil, and bid them take up what is good." 
Whoever reads this passage from the Sutta cannot 
but be struck by the extreme similarity it bears to 
the life and action of Adoka. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to dilate on these various points of similarily. 
To resume, however, the thread of our story, the 
son of Dalhanemi followed his father’s advice, and 
the Celestial Wheel which makes a king Chakravarti 
revealed itself. He followed the progress of the 
Wheel, which first went to the east, then to the 
south, west and north,* and the conquered enemy 
kings in each of these regions said: '' Teach us, O 
mighty king." And what does this Chakravarti do? 
He does not receive any political homage 
from them, and he preaches to them, saying: 
‘ Ye- shall slay no living thing. Ye shall 
not take that which has not been given,'' and so on, 
and so on. Anybody who reads this story carefully 
will be convinced that we have here & case not of 


1 There can be no doubt that the Chakravarti Dhürmika 
Dharmarája whose account appears in these Suttas is modelled after 
the terrestrial Chakravarti described in the Ait. Br., VIII. 14 & 15 as 
teing samudra-paryanta and carrying on expeditions of conquest in the 
east, south, west and north respectively (MCNL, 91-8). The domain 
of the Chakravartl of the Brühniana period was confined to India, 
whereas in Ááoka's time the people of India had definite knowledge of 
land beyond this country and also of its rulers. Hence Aáoka's spiritual 
conquest is not restricted merely to Indis as is the case with the Suttas 
but extended over the whole world then known to him. This shows 
that these Buddhist Suttas were in existence before his time. 
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terrestrial, but of spiritual, conquest, and that the 
Chakravarti is a supreme ruler of the earth, not by 
physical might but by moral and spiritual power ; 
and this,is just what is meant by the Lakkhama- 
Suttanta referred to above, when it says that the 
Superman ‘ lives supreme over the earth, conquering 
it, not by the chastising rod or the sword, but by 
Dhamma.’ Evidently he becomes a Chakravarti, 
not by vijaya, but by dhamma-vijaya. There can 
hardly be any doubt that Aéoka took his cue for 
dhamma-vijaya from some such Buddhist Sutías.' 
This alone can explain why hig charities were not 
confined merely to the human beings but extended 
to the beast, nay even to the bird, in fact, to the 
whole creature world, as we have just seen. This 
further explains why those activities were similarly 
not restricted to his own subjects only, but extended 
also to those of the independent kingdoms, in fact, 
to the whole human race; and those, again, 
not merely for their material comfort but also 
spiritual elevation. These last kingdoms were 
conquered by him, not by war or brute force, but by 

1 My attention to these Suttas was first drawn by Mr. Nani- 
gopal Majumdar soon after the first edition of this book was out, Tho 
second of these has been incidentally referred to by Dr. Raychaudhuri 
in hie Political History of Ancient India (Ond ed), p. 205, m. 1. 
Recently Rai Bahsdur Ramaprasad Chanda has brought the same 
Suttas to the notice of the scholars in No. 80 of the Memoirs of the 
Archaeol. Sw: of India, but m lus opmion they "' are probably post- 
Aáokan in date " (p. 16). Besides, he stoutly maintains that ‘‘Agoka’s 
Dharmavijaya . . . is not a missionary movement, but a definite 
imperial policy " (p. 17). Whereas the view propounded in this book 
is that the ideal of the Chakravarti Dhirmika Dharmar&ja is placed 
by the Buddhist scriptures before a pious king, that Adéoka left no 
stone unturned to realise this ideal and that consequently his Dharma- 
vijaya was a missionary movement aiming at the moral and spiritual 
good of the world. 
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Dhamma or soul force. In other words, Asoka 
aspired to become a Chakravarti Dharmika Dharma- 
raja. From Rock Edict XIII it appears that 
Aéoka believed that he had attained to this lofty 
position through dhamma-vijaya. That he did not 
perhaps over-rate himself may be seen from the fact 
that the  Divy&vadana actually styles him 
Chaturbhiga-chakravarti Dharmiko Dharmarajo. 
We have thus seen what ideal was constantly 
before Aáoka's mind, and what motive power 
impelled him to all-embracing and unceasing 
activity. We are now in a position to determine 
what place he occupies in history. He has been 
compared to various fellow monarchs of the ancient 
world. But he does not in the least suffer by this 
comparison. ‘Thus he has been compared to the 
Roman emperor, Constantine the Great, from two 
different points of view. Rhys Davids holds that 
Aáoka was like Constantine, because just as the 
religious benefactions of the latter were the cause 
of the spiritual decay of the Christian Church, 
Afoka's conversion to Buddhism, and hig munificent 
endowments to the Samgha were '' the first step on 
the downward path of Buddhism, the first step to 
its expulsion from India.” > In the first place, it 
is not quite correct to say that Buddhism has been 
expelled from India. For it still lingers in some 
parts of Bengal. But there can be no doubt that at 
present it is in a decrepit condition, and it was 
reduced to these straits soon after the twelfth 
century, that is nearly a millennium and a half 


1 Buddhism, p. 222. 
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years after Aéoka. How therefore he can be held 
responsible for the extinction of Buddhism which 
took place at such a remote period after him is more 
than we can understand. Where is the proof, again, 
of his misdirected endowments to the Buddhist 
Church? Rhys Davids would, of course, have us 
place implicit trust in the Buddhist accounts, but 
the greater portion of them, at any rate. so far as 
Aáoka is concernéd, is anything but reliable. And 
even supposing for the moment that the Sinhalese 
and other monks have preserved the tradition 
correctly, where is the evidence of the spiritual 
impoverishment of the Buddhist clergy in the 
centuries immediately following Asoka? No traces 
of the decadence of the Buddhist religion are 
perceptible till after the beginning of the Gupta 
period, that is, circa 350 A.D. Some scholars 
again liken Asoka to Constantine, because both were 
the royal patrong of their respective religions and 
materially aided their dissemination. But they 
forget that the circumstances under which Asoka 
strove for the propagation of his faith were entirely 
different from those under which Constantine 
worked.” ‘‘Constantine espoused a winning cause,” 
whereas Asoka put himself at the head of a religion 
which had made little headway. Constantine was 
'' calculating, shrewd, superstitious, often cruel, 
cynical—whose one great instance of consummate 
foresight entitles him to be called ‘ Great ’.’’ ^ 


1 Hardy, Asoka: Hin-oharakter-Bild., eto., p. 80; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 297-8; Rapson, Ancient Tadia, De 104, 

2 Times Literary Supplement, August 7, 1914. 

* EBA, IV. 77. 
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Agoka, on the other hand, was possessed of lofty 
ideals, and employed his shrewdness and calculat- 
ing powers to raise Buddhism from a narrow 
provincial sect that it was to the position of a 
world-wide religion. ‘‘ Constantine leaned to 
toleration for political purposes.’’ Asoka’s tolera- 
tion was a genuine commodity, because it had no 
political end in view. In the last years of life; 
Constantine displayed a reaction towards paganism 
and at its best his religion was a ‘ strange jumble.’ 
Agoka never evinced such moral degeneration, and 
from beginning to end he held fast to the same 
Dhamma. 

A second ruler whose name is coupled with 
that of Asoka is Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,* 
another Roman emperor who flourished from 121 to 
180 A.D. In respect of private high noble life 
there can be no doubt that he was A$oka's equal, 
and, in point of mental culture, was even his 
superior. But, in regard to the sublimity of ideal 
and the display of unflagging and well-directed zeal, 
the Indian monarch surpasses the Roman emperor. 
Some admirers of Marcus Aurelius have no doubt 
said that hig was a life subordinated to a love of 
mankind which -was allied to religion. But it is 
forgotten that he was ‘‘Roman in civil nobility and 
pride, Roman in tenacity of imperial aim’’, and that 
‘‘the profession of Christianity remained under the 
imperial ban, and the Christians as such were 
judicially liable to death ’’,? just because ‘‘ the 
prevalence of Christianity was incompatible with 

2? Macphail, Asoka, p. 80; CHI, I. 509. 

2 BRE, VII. dl 

14—9041 B. 
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his ideal of Roman prosperity." ' The life and 
administration of the Buddhist monarch was 
not vitiated by any such narrow and sordid ideal 
or sulled by any such inhuman hostility to 
any section of human race. On the contrary, 
he exerted himself strenuously and systematically 
for the good not only of the whole mankind 
but also the whole creature world, and no racial, 
national or family pride or bias marred his life 
of self-effacement. It is not to be expected 
that Asoka was free from the internal troubles 
of his kingdom. If We study Rock Edict XIII, 
it seems that Atavikas or Forest Principalities 
were causing him no small anxiety. He how- 
ever gives them to understand that he is possessed 
of all terrestrial power to crush them, but that 
he would first strain every nerve to conciliate 
them and exhort them to follow Dhamma, to 
prevent bloodshed. This was the state policy of the 
Indian monarch. And can it be doubted that it 
was of a high spiritual order? 

Agoka has been compared by one writer to a 
good many other princes, such as King Alfred, 


1 EB, XVII 603. On p. 807 of JRAS, 1925, Prof, Charpentier 
asks ' what Asoka would have'done had he bad to deal with a party 
steadily growing and violently. preaching and conspiring against the 
existing government." But ‘if Asoke were in the same position,” 
replies N. C. Ganguly (THQ, I. 785), " he would perhaps have given 
up the throne before acting like the Emperor, which maiks ont 
all the spiritual difference." What is noteworthy is that when the 
principles of Marcus were put to the test, he was found to be the 
Roman imperialist first and foremost, the Stoic teacher afterwards and 
in @ leisurely fashion. In fact, he was in no mood to endanger the 
Roman sovereignty for the sake of the religious truth. 
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Charlemagne, Omar Khaliff I, and so forth." There 
were many kings who were great warriors or great 
administrators like Asoka. What however, entitles 
Asoka to world-wide and everlasting fame, is the 
temporal and spiritual good of the people that he 
accomplished. And no prince is worthy of being 
compared to Asoka unless he has shared and 
exhibited 1n some appreciable measure this special 
characteristic of the Buddhist monarch. The only 
other ruler, therefore, whose name is worth men- 
tioning along with his ig Akbar, the Mogul emperor.’ 
There can be no doubt that Akbar strove very hard 
for the welfare and happiness of his subjects, but the 
particular and important point in which he 
resembles Asoka is the religious toleration he 
granted and the noble example he set to them in his 
sympathetic endeavour to ascertain the truth in 
every religion. We know what delight he took in 
listening to and presiding over the debates of the 
sufi, the Sunnite, the Shi’ite, the Br&hman, the 
(Jaina) Jati, the Buddhist, the Christian, the Jew, 
the Sabaean, the Zoroastrian, and others. We 
also know why he had held these discussions. ‘‘He 
is truly a man,” he often said, ‘“who makes Justice 
his leader in the path of inquiry, and who culls 
from every sect whatever Reason approves of. 
Perchance in this way that lock whose key has been 
lost may be opened.’’* The result of this eclecti- 
cism was the inauguration of a religion called 
“Divine Faith '" which was a monotheism, 


1 Macphail, Asoka, pp. 80ff. 
? ERE, II. 197. 
s Ibid., I. 2698. 
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“ combined with a worship of light and fire, 
especially as represented by the sun, which is not 
to be distinguished from the religion of the Parsis.’’ 
In the case of Asoka, we have seen that the result 
of his religious quest was the espousal of Buddhism 
slightly tinged with Jainism. But it is to be 
remembered that Akbar was '' before all things a 
politician and a man of the world, and was in no 
mood to endanger his sovereignty for the cause of 
religious truth." Thus whenever he found that his 
. innovations in religion were provoking rebellions 
among the Muhammadans, he stopped all religious 
discussion. He was not disposed, for instance, to 
listen to Christian missionaries when his heresies 
were exciting a revolt in Bengal. Again, he was 
‘not tolerant all round. When a sect calling 
themselves Ilàhis sprang up, Akbar had its adherents 
arrested and deported to Sind and Afghanistan, 
where they were bartered for horses., Akbar's 
pursuit of religious enquiry was more or less of an 
academic nature, and when he proclaimed his 
* Divine Faith ’, there was also the motive of self- 
glorification behind it. He had absolutely no fire 
and enthusiasm for that religion, and, consequently 
though ‘he was a mighty monarch, the Divine 
Faith did not spread beyond the royal court and died 
with its founder. f 

In the estimation of European historians, 
Alexander the Great, Cæsar and Napoleon are the 
world’s greatest monarchs. They were probably 
greater warriors and greater administrators than 
Asoka even. But because they were great warriors 
and great administrators, does it follow that they 
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were great men? Mr. H. G. Wells, author of 
The Outline of History, bad recently to consider 
this question: Just because this history is a 
history of life and mankind, all the characters that 
figuré in it had to be considered from a different | 
point of view and appraised according to a different 
standard, that is, the standard whether they have 
rendered the world any way happier and better. In 
regard to Alexander, Cæsar and Napoleon, Mr. 
Wells therefore most pertinently asks : '' what were 
their permanent contribution to humanity—these 
three who have appropriated to themselves so many 
of the pages of our history?’’* What did Alexander 
create? Did he hellenize the east? No, helleniza- 
tion had begun Jong before his time. For a time 
the whole^world from the Adriatic to the Indus 
was under his rule. Hellenism, no doubt, spread 
in the wake of his world conquests. But he is 
not known to have devised and carried out any 
systematic plan of his own for the dissemination of 
that culture and civilisation. It spread only as the 
result of the Greek and Macedonian cities planted 
by him for military purposes. This is what the 
great historian, George Grote, says about 
Alexander: '' To describe him as a son of Hellas, 
imbued with the political maxims of Aristotle, and . 


1 Prof. Charpentier seys that Mr. H. G. Wells, '" . . . admir- 
ablé as may be his achievements in other fields of action, is most 
eeriainly no historian " (JRAS, 1925, p, 808). And yet the most 
recent edition of the EB. (Vol. 28, p. 508) speaks of Mr. Wells as 
" English novelist, sociologist, historian and utopian’ and remarks: 
" Obviously, the most important post-war work by Mr. Wells is The 
Outline of History (1990)." 

3 The Strand Magazine, September, 1922, pp. 910ff. 
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bent upon the systematic diffusion of Hellenic 
culture for the improvement of mankind—is, in 
my judgement, an estimate of his character contrary 
to the evidence. . . : Instead of hellenizing Asia, he 
was tending to asiatize Macedonia and Hellas.'" 
`“ As his power increased °’, remarks Mr. Wells, 
' his arrogance and violence grew with it. He 
drank hard and murdered ruthlessly. After a 
protracted drinking bout in Babylon a. sudden 
fever came on him, and he died at the age: of 
thirty-three. Almost immediately. his empire 
began to break up. One custom remained to 
remind men of him. Previously most men had 
worn beards. But so great was Alexander’s 
personal vanity that he would not let his face be 
covered. He shaved and so set a fashion in Greece 
and Italy which lasted many centuries. A good 
fashion perhaps, but not a very significant 
contribution to the race.’’” l 
As with Alexander, so with Cæsar. Historians 
say that he had something of the vision in him, and 
refer to his marvellous -world policies. But what 
do we find him to be? Nothing but a dissolute and 
extravagant man. Just when he was at the height: 
of his power and might have done much good to the 
world, if he was really endowed with the lofty vision 
with which he was credited, we find him feasting 
and frolicking in Egypt with that Siren, Cleopatra, 
for nearly a year, who afterwards lived openly with 
him in Rome as his mistress. This happened not 
1 A History of Greece (John Murray, 1869 ed), Vol. XII, 


pp. 87-8. And yet Prof. Charpentier gives credit to Alexander. for 
hellenization of the east making headway in his time ! ! n 
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when he was young, but when he was fifty-four. 
Again, the historians have to admit that he treated 
with scant respect the historical institutions of Rome 
which were the organs of true political life and 
began ihe process by which the Roman emperors 
undermined the self-respect of their subjects and 
turned them into a nation of slaves.'. That brands 
him as a gross elderly sensualist, and not the 
master ruler of men. As regards Napoleon this is 
what Mr. Wells says of him: ‘‘ The old order of 
things was dead or dying ; strange new forces drove 
through the world seeking form and direction; the 
promise of a world republic and enduring world 
peace whispered in a multitude of startled minds. 
Had this man any profundity of vision, and power 
- of creative imagination, had he been accessible to 
any disinterested ambition, he might have done 
work for mankind that would have made him the 
very sun of history...... There lacked nothing to 
the occasion but a noble imagination. And failing 
that, Napoleon could do no more than strut upon 
the crest of this great mountain of opportunity like 
a cockerel on a dunghill.’’? _ Napoleon may have 
done immense good to his country, but so far as his 
obligations to the human race are concerned, they 
are practically nil. And Mr. Well’s estimate of 
him cannot be considered far from right. 

As regards Asoka we know what vision had 
taken possession of his mind. It was the vision of 


1 EB (ed. XIV), Vol. IV, p. 525; And yet Prof. Charpentier 
wants me ‘to re-read carefully the history of the Roman Empire " 
before expressing my opinion about Cesar ! ! 

3 The Ouilne of History, p. 490. 
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the Chakravarti Dharmika Dharmaraja. It was the 
brotherhood, not simply of the human, but of the 
living being. To put the same thing in other words, 
he was overpowered with the vision of promoting 
- the physical happiness and moral elevation of the 
whole world. And he displayed his creative 
imagination in suiting the means to his end, in a 
fashion which was at once novel and unique. The 
Mauryan empire was in the heyday of its glory 
when with a rare imagination Asoka seized the 
opportunity of dedicating all his energies and all 
the state resources to the realisation of his noble end. 
Well might Mr. Wells therefore say of the Buddhist 
emperor that ‘‘ amidst the tens and thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
history,- their majesties and graciousnesses and 
serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the 
name of Agoka shines and shines almost alone a star. 
From the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. 
China, Tibet, and even India, though it has left 
his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. 
More living men cherish his memory to-day than 
have ever heard the names of Constantine or Charle- 
magne." * If however, Agoka is at all to be 
likened to any monarch, it is not with one, but at 
least: three, with whom he ought to be compared at 
one and the same time. And it is with Rev. Dr. 
” Copleston? that we ought to say that ‘‘ he was not 
merely the Constantine of Buddhism, he was 
‘Alexander with Buddhism for Hellas; an unselfish 
Napoleon, with ‘mettam’ in the place of ‘glorie.’ ” 


1 The Outline of History, l.c., 914. 
3 Buddhism, Primitive and Present, lc., 166. 
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In the history of Buddhism Aéoka's importance 
is second only to that of the founder of that religion. 
Saint Paul is therefore the only historical character 
that can rightly be compared to Asoka as has been 
correctly pointed out by Rev. Dr. J. M. Macphail.’ 
.It is true that the message preached by Jesus was 
for all mankind, but its universal character was not 
fully appreciated and emphasized by his immediate 
followers ; and Christianity was thus deteriorating 
into but another, though perhaps more enlightened 
and liberal, sect of Judaism. It was Paul who 
broke the barriers of race and Law which were 
hemming it in. Some of his fellow preachers were 
no doubt for widening the door of the Christian 
Church so as to admit the gentiles. But Paul 
declared : '' No, there must be, there is, no door, for 
there is no wall. Every partition has been broken 
down ; every restriction and distinction, and division 
among men in the sight of God has been abolished. 
The love of God is as all-embracing as the sky above 
us; His grace is as free as the air we breathe. In 
Christ Jesus. there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, male nor female." Similarly, in Afoka's 
time Buddhism had almost degenerated into a 
local provincial sect. He destroyed the barriers 
which detached one sect from another, by teaching 
them tolerance and respect for one another's 
principles and tenets, and thus promoted the essence 
of religion which they all shared in common. And 
there can be no doubt that in this matter the royal 
teacher rose to a higher level than the Buddhist 


1 ERE, II. 197. 
2 Aégoka, l.c., 85. 
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Pitakas attained. This, in fact, was the message 
of Buddha to all lay people, and it was this 
universal character of Buddhism that Asoka clearly 
perceived and emphasized. Like Paul, again, 
Asoka was supremely concerned with the dynamic 
of conduct, and left no stone unturned in restoring 
his faith to its proper rank, to wit, that of a world 
religion. Asoka was thus not a mere patron, but 
a veritable apostle of Buddhism. Being, however, 
at the head of a big empire and consequently 
master of inexhaustible resources, he was able to 
accomplish far quicker and more tangible results. . 
We cannot conclude our estimate of Aégoka’s 
work without also inquiring and determining how 
it has affected India, that is, what gain or loss it 
has conferred or inflicted on that country. It cannot 
be denied that indirectly India has gained consider- 
ably. We have seen how the missionary activity 
of Asoka was a source of two boons. In his time, 
the whole of the country had become Aryanised. 
But the different provinces had thier different 
dialects. Owing, however, to the stupendous 
efforts put forth by him for the diffusion of his 
` faith, the communication between one province and 
another became more frequent and brisk, and the 
universal desire of having a common language was 
felt—a language which would be studied and under- 
stood in all provinces and become the medium of 
thought not only in secular but also religious 
. matters. This led to the acceptance of Pali or 
monumental Prükrit as the lingua franca of India." 


1 Adoka, pp. 200 ff. 
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Originally Pali must have been some local dialect, 
not an artificial concocted speech, as supposed by 
some. Probably it was the parent of the Prakrit 
which was afterwards known as Mahürüshtri. And 
when this was raised to the rank of a universal 
language for all India, not only secular and religious 
documents but religious ‘scriptures came to be 
written in Pali. Originally the Buddhist scrip- 
tures must have been preserved in the Magadhi 
dialect, but when this new Esperanto arose, they 
were all translated into Pali in order that they 
might.be understood from one extremity of India 
to another. The official documents and the records 
of religious benefactions also came to be couched in 
that language. . This was no doubt a great boon to 
India caused indirectly by the almost superhuman 
activity displayed by Asoka for the spread of 
Buddhism. Another result of this activity was the 
immense stimulus it imparted to Indian art.’ The 
architecture up to his time was mostly wooden, and it 
was he who made it lithic. The stone-cutter’s art 
and industry had been flourishing since a remote past, 
and, when the idea of giving a permanent character 
to his Dhamma-lipis first dawned upon his mind, 
he at once jumped to the requisition of that art to 
serve his end. The effect of it was the construction 
of huge monolithic .pillars, the inscribing of big 
rocks, and, above all, the excavation of -rock-cut 
temples which gradually developed into higher and 
higher dimensions but also more and more artistic 
forms, and has studded. India with such a number 
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of beautiful and sublime specimens that they have 
righily been regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world. 


‘We have seen that Agoka’s contribution to 
humanity was the goal of cosmopolitanism that he 
placed before them, the brotherhood not merely of 
the human but of the living being., We have also 
seen how his missionary efforts werexa source of 
two boons to this country. And it may now be 
reasonably asked whether Aáoka's activity affected 
India directly in any way and cast her genius in a 
different mould. This is the ‘question before us 
now for our consideration. If we make a critical 
survey of the India of this period, we find that 
Hindu civilisation had attained a perfectly equi- 
poised condition between the forces making for 
material progress and those conducing to spiritual 
culture. But this equipoise was disturbed by the 
over-exuberant zeal displayed by Asoka for the 
realisation of his vision, and the result was that the 
material element of the Hindu civilisation was so 
completely subordinated to the ‘spiritual that it 
became unprogressive and decadent though never 
extinct. 


The above view may perhaps sound strange and 
appear'to be a little exaggerated. But what does 
the literature developed up. till the time of Asoka. 
show? .We learn from Kautilya that up till his 
time no less than four schools of the science of 
polity were known, and no less than seven indivi- 
dual authors of great eminence flourished, who 
were in no way connected with any schools. Again, 
what were the vidyds or sciences prevalent in his 
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time? They were Anvikshaki, Philosophy, Trayi, 
Theology, Varta, Economics, and Dandaniti, 
Polity. It is clear from this that the science of 
polity was separated from philosophy and theology 
and constituted an independent branch of study. 
Nay, one school, namely, the Barhaspatyas, went 
so far as to declare Trayi or Theology as a pious 
fraud, and another school to the extremity of 
reducing all other sciences to Polity and laying 
down that Polity alone was the one science properly 
so called. This clearly shows that before the advent 
of the Mauryan power the Indians cultivated the 
science of politics with as much boldness and 
alacrity as they did theology and philosophy and 
that if in much later times religion and metaphysics 
encroached upon the political science, there was 
also à time when not only was Theology openly 
sneered at but Polity considered to be the only 
Science that deserved to be called science. This is 
not the place to discuss what contribution the 
Hindus of the pre-Kautilyan period made to the 
political science, but those who have studied 
Kautily’s Arthaéastra need not be told that the 
Indians had developed a definite conception of the 
State together with a fairly advanced idea of the 
International law. Side by side with-Polity the 
Hindus developed another branch .of learning 
called the Vürtà or Economics which concerned 
itself with ‘ agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade,’ 
and which was freely drawn upon by Polity for the 
furtherance of its object. 

Though the Hindus had reached the conception 
of a special science called Polity and developed 
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many and manifold concepts and principles which 
were even added to by Kautilya, it seems to have 
come to a dead stop soon after he wrote. This is 
clear from the fact that hardly any work on Polity 
is known after Kautilya which contains any new 
idea or any kind of advance on the subject. In fact, 
Kautilya's Arthaéastra, though it was more or less 
a compendium, seems to have superseded all the 
treatises on the Science of Polity that were known 
up to his time and to have been looked upon as the 
standard authority on the subject. But even this 
treatise was suspected to be unwieldily long, and, 
Kamandaka, we know, set himself to the task of 


. making it simpler and more concise. Surely 


Kamandaka would not have undertaken this task if 
Kautilya’s Arthasüstra had not been the only work 
on Polity that was generally studied. There was 
no work on the subject composed after him which 
added to our knowledge of the Hindu Political 
Science.: Evidently this science does not seem to 
have made any progress after Kautilya, and was 
practically dead just at a time when it was expected: 
to make great strides and materially advance our 
political speculation and practice. We are all aware 
how the tiny State of Magadha in Behar in the time 
of Bimbisüra had developed into the mighty 
Magadha empire in the reign of Chandragupta,* 
extending from the Hindukush to the frontiers of the 
Tamil country. Aéoka himself had for a time aided 
this centripetal force that had originated with 
Bimbisára, by conquering and annexing the 


1 OL, 1918, p. 84. 
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province of Kalinga.” And if the vision of 
the Chakravarti Dharmika Dharmaràja had not 
haunted his mind and thus completely metamor- 
phosed him, the irresistible martial spirit and the 
marvellous statecraft of Magagha would have 
found a further vent by invading and subjugating 
Tamil States and  Tàmraparni towards the 
southern extremity of India, and would probably 
not have remained satisfied except by going 
beyond the confines of Bhiaratavarsha and 
establishing an empire like that of Rome. The 
Aryanisation of India had been completed long 
before Asoka. This Aryanisation was to the 
different races of that country what Hellenism 
was to the non-Greek peoples. The Aryan speech 
and mode of life had already been assimilated 
almost all over India, and, even the lingua franca, 
corresponding to the Pali language, was adopted. 
Here were present the solvents that were required 
for the fusion of the diverse Indian races into 
one nationality or rather imperialism. All that 
was now necessary to reach this consummation 
was political stability, that is, common political 
union; And if Asoka had but continued the 
policy of his predecessors and helped the centripetal 
forces ushered in by Bimbisára, his strong arm and 
administrative genius could have effectively consoli- 
dated the Magadha empire and ensured this political 
` stability. As it was, he formulated a different 
foreign policy soon after the Kalinga war, that is, 
just after that event which would haye stimulated 


1 Dr. H. C, Rayehaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India 
(2nd ed.), pp. 191ff.; p. 205; pp. 218-9. 
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other kings of his opportunity and resources to 
establish a world-dominion. The very idea of war 
Asoka thereafter abhorred. We have seen how, in 
describing the horrors of the Kalinga war, he says 
that if one-hundredth, nay, one-tbousandth, of 
that misery were to befall men again, that would be 
a cause of extreme regret to him. And it is with a 
gense of relief and joy, as it were, that in another 
place he tells us that the sound of the drum has 
now become with him the sound of Dhamma, and 
not of war. But the incident of the Kalinga 
war. he has mentioned with a purpose. There 
he naively confesses that he has abandoned all 
idea of vijaya or terrestrial conquest and adopted 
that of Dhamma-vijaya- or conquest through 
Dhamma. This latter, says he, can with love and 
goodwill be achieved in all bordering regions, and 
has been so achieved by him, as he informs us. 
But he is not content with merely enunciating 
this new policy, but goes to the length of exhorting 
his sons, grandsons, and all his descendants to 
abandon all greed for terrestrial conquest, and 
follow in his foot-steps by continuing and complet- 
ing the conquest through Dhamma inaugurated 
by him. ‘The effects of this change of policy, of 
the replacement of vijaya by Dhamma-vijaya, were 
politically disastrous though spiritually glorious. 
Love-of peace and hankering after spiritual progress 
were no doubt engendered, and have now been 
ingrained in the Indian character. The Hindu 
mind, which was already spiritual, became infinitely 
more spiritual. But that must have created some 
apathy to militarism, political greatness, and 
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material well-being. This must be the reason why 
after Kautilya we find the progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly impeded and stunted, 
especially at a time when the Magadha State was 
expected to create the feeling of nationality and 
raise India to a higher political plane. Agoka’s new 
angle of vision, however, sounded a death-knell to 
the Indian aspiration of a centralised national state 
and world-wide empire. The effects of his policy 
were manifest soon after his death. Dark clouds 
began to gather in the north-western horizon, and 
hardly a quarter of a century had elapsed since his 
demise when the Bactrian Greeks crossed the 
Hindukush which formed the north-western 
boundary of the Mauryan dominions, and began to 
cause the decay of what was once a mighty empire. 
We know how very afraid the Greeks were of the 
Magadha army, even when they were led by 
Alexander. ' Three battles were enough for them 
to dismantle and destroy the fabric of the wide 
Achaemenian empire; but when they entered 
India, they had to fight every inch of their 
ground, and their very leader, Alexander, was 
once almost mortally wounded. Of course, 
the Greeks were a band of mighty and brave 
warriors, and succeeded, though with difficulty, in 
conquering many Indian tribes and even king 
Poros of the Punjab. But, as Plutarch tells us, 
the battle with Poros so much depressed the 
spirits of the Macedonians and made them so 
very unwilling to advance farther into India 
that they most resolutely opposed Alexander 
when he insisted that they should cross the 
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Ganges and encounter: the Magadha "forces. 
The Macedonian monarch was much vexed and 
enraged, but had to retreat. Such was the dread 
which the Magadha army struck. in the mind of 
the Macedonians. But it looks that owing to 
the new foreign policy inaugurated by Aéoka for 
the promotion of Dhamma, everything had suddenly 
changed and the very Greeks who were in funks 
about the Magadha forces even when they were led 
by Alexander had little difficulty now in carrying 
their victorious arms into the heart of Northern 
India and disintegrating and dismembering the 
Magadha empire. 

What is worse is that the Greek inroads, soon 
after the ‘demise of Agoka, for which his change of 
foreign policy appears to be responsible, opened a 
passage into India to the various wild hordes, such 
as the Sakas, Palhavas, Kushanas, Hünas, Gurjaras 
and so forth, whom we now find pouring. unceas- 
ingly into the country till the sixth century A.D. 
and eclipsing the sovereignty of tbe indigenous 
rulers with such few exceptions only as the Sungas 
, and Guptas. It is true that these foreign tribes 
were all Hinduised soon after they were settled in 
India, but the fact can scarcely be contested that 
the political power of the country was practically 
monopolised by these foreigners up till the advent : 
of the Muhammadans. The old Hindu genius for 
, political originality and evolution thus ‘remained 
dormant and died a natural’ death; and the world 


1 MacOrmndle, Ancient India: Its Invasion by Alexander the 
Great. p. 910. Bee also H. C. Ray’s article: Why did mot Alexandsr 
cross the Beas (JPASB, XIX. 8658). 
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dominion to which India at one time seemed to 
aspire resolved itself into a mere chimera. 

Though, on account of the missionary activity 
of Aśoka, India, it appears, has been lost to 
nationalism and political greatness, she has doubt- 
less gained in cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism 
"which are the basic principles of Hindu society. 
lt is true that as & consequence of this the progress 
of the Political Science was suddenly arrested, and 
that religion and philosophy began more and more 
to absorb the Hindu mind. It must not, however, 
‘be thought that the Hindu mind became completely 
averse or indifferent to the amenities of the worldly 
life or that India lost her importance commercially 
‘or industrially. Whether, on the whole, this is a 
‘gain or loss to India, different people will decide 
according to their different temperaments. This 
much, however, is certain that the world has 
considerably gained by the missionary activity of 
this Indian monarch and that while to the Farther 
East Buddhism has given not only her religion and 
philosophy but also other important features of the 
‘Hindu civilisation, it has exercised great influence 
not only on the Jewish sects of the Therapeute and 
Essenes but also on Christianity of the early period 
as well as of.the Middle Ages. 





APPENDIX 


To no less a scholar than Prof. Charpentier 
the Aéokan records appear historically to be of a 
shadowy and doubtful character. ‘‘ Different 
Scholars," says he, ‘‘ will look at the inscriptions 
of Asoka from different points of view. To some 
of them their importance lies wholly in the informa- 
tion they are supposed to convey to us concerning. 
Asoka’s personality and the history of his reign. 
But to the present writer it appears that the 
historical facts put on record here are extremely 
scanty and vague; and it is exceedingly question- 
able whether Asoka has laid open to us or has 
concealed the greater part of his own personality." ^ 
It is not clear whether the Professor would have us 
believe that Asoka was the great French diplomat 
Tallyrand, in one of his previous births,—Tallyrand 
who maintained that language was intended not to 
express, but to conceal, one's thought. But if 
the Buddhist monarch had seriously thought of 
throwing dust into the eyes of posterity, he 
would have shown himself to be a_ perfect 
master of words, as every successful diplomat 
is. But was Asoka so really? ‘‘ His sentences,’’ 
says Senart, '' are often short, even abrupt, and 
are always wanting in variety. His language is 
‘a ' prentice sailor ' afraid to venture far from shore. 
When in an unlucky moment, he ventures on a 
period, he only makes his exit with great 
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diffüculty." * And it is this ‘ prentice sailor’ of 
a monarch who is supposed to be such an expert in 
' doctored compositions ' as to have concéaled his 
thoughts and personality and completely hood- 
winked the whole world! Again, it is possible to 
dupe mankind by promulgating two or three edicts 
by a cunning manipulation of words. But the 
inscriptions of Asoka have been found in legion, and 
deal with many and manifold subjects connected 
with his Dhamma propaganda. Surely even a 
"Tallyrand or Bismarck, if he had attempted to 
publish such numerous and multifarious records, 
would have contradicted and betrayed himself hope- 
lessly in more than one place, in spite of his colossal 
cunning and superb power of fabrication. But 
has Aéoka done so? On the contrary, Senart has 
freely testified to ‘ the unity of tone which reigns 
throughout all his edicts’ and ‘ their perfect 
agreement and the natural way in which ‘they 
complete each other.’ ° ‘‘ It cannot, I think," 
‘says further the French savant, '' be denied without 
injustice, that he exhibits, in his edicts, a spirit of 
moderation, a moral elevation, a care for_the public 
‘good, which merit every praise.’’  '' By the various 
efforts with which he was inspired in his religious 
zeal, by his relations with nations not subject to 
his empire, nay, with peoples the most distant from 
the Peninsula, and finally, by the monuments, 
epigraphic or otherwise, of which he was the 
creator, Piyadasi certainly rendered services to the 
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general civilisation of India, and the credit of these 
merits we are in justice bound to render to him.'" 
If this is not real insight into A$oka's personality, 
one wonders how any ruler can reveal his personality 
at all. Fortunately ihe above view of Senart has 
been countenanced by all scholars of repute. To 
say therefore that Asoka in his records has not laid 
bare but rather concealed the greater part of his 
personality iss amusing as the opinion of Latham’ 
that Piyadasi was none but the Egyptian Phrahate 
or of P. C. Mukharji® who identified the 
Sandracottus of the Greek writers with the 
Mauryan monarch, Asoka. 


1 IA, 1891, p. 986. 
2 JARS, XVII. 978i, 
3 TA, 1902, p. 283. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS 


A.—THEIR PROVINCES, ETO. 


Rock Inscriptions 


(a) The Fourteen Rock Euicts 

Inscriptions of Asoka have been engraved 
either on rocks, stone pillars or in caves. We shall 
first take up those called the Fourteen Rock 
Inscriptions or Edicts. These together form a set 
of fourteen different inscriptions following a serial 
order and have been found incised in seven different 
localities with a few slight variants and dialectical 
peculiarities. Commencing from the north-west, 
the first recension or group of these inscriptions is 
found at Shahbazgarhi in the Yüsufzai subdivision 
of the Peshawar District in the North-West 
Frontier Province, about 40 miles N.-E. of 
Peshawar. It was first made known by General 
Court who described it as being situated quite close 
to Kapurdagarhi after which it was formerly known 
as the Kapurdagarhi recension. Kapurdagarhi, 
however, is two miles distant, and the rock is 
actually within the boundary of the very much 
larger village of Shahbazgarhi, from which it is 
less than half a mile distant. The larger portion 
of the record, containing all the inscriptions except 
the twelfth, is engraved on both the eastern and ` 
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western faces of a mass of trap rock, 24 feet long, 
10 feet high and 10 feet thick, and lying about 80 
feet up the slope of the hill with its western face 
looking down towards the village of Shahbazgarhi. 
Edict XII of this recension was, however, discovered 
as late as 1889 by the late Sir Harold Deane, and 
is engraved on' a separate piece of rock about 50 
yards distant from the main record. Shahbazgarhi 
is a modern name, but the present village is the site 
of a very old®and extensive city, and, according 
to Cunningham, represents the ancient city of 
Po-lu-sha (Yuan Chwang) or Fo-sha-fu (Sungyun)’ 
—a famous Buddhist Tirtha, the scene of the 
Vessantara Jataka. It was probably the capital 
of the Yavana ‘province comprised in Asgokan 
dominions. 

The next recension in order is that at Mansehra 
in the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier 
Province, about 15 miles north of Abbottabad. 
Here the edicts have been incised on three boulders. 
There are no vestiges of any old habitation in the 
neighbourhood, but as pointed out by Sir A. Stein, 
the record seems to have been engraved on a rock 
lying by an ancient road leading to a place of pil- 
grimage now called Breri, which is the Kashmiri 
equivalent of Bhattàrik&— Devi or Durga. We 
have seen that Edict XII of the Shahbazgarbi copy 
is engraved on a separate rock, whereas the same 
inscription in the.Mànsehrü version is incised on 
one whole side of a rock. At both these places, 


1 Q. ABB, V. 8-28; C. OL, I. 8-12. 
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again, the characters are larger, and“the engraving 
more accurate, than those of any other edict. There 
can be no doubt, as was first pointed out by Senart,’ 
that special prominence seems to have been attach- 
-ed, on this side of India, at any rate, to Edict XII, 
which insists upon toleration being shown by one 
religious sect to another. It appears as if, in the 
‘eyes of king Asoka, counsels of religious peace were 
specially necessary in this extreme region of the 
north-west of his empire, which, being the main 
route of the invasions into India, must always have 
been the meeting place of diverse races, divided by 
religious ideas. 

The third copy of the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
is engraved on a huge boulder of quartz on the 
‘western bank of the Jumna just above her 
junction with the Tons river and about fifteen 
miles to the west of Mussoorie (Mansuri). The 
rock is situated about a mile and a half of Kalsi 
in the Dehra Dun District, U.P., which is the 
nearest village to it and after which the inscription 
is called Kalsi Recension. The boulder is 10 ft. 
long, 10 ft. high, and about 8 ft. thick at the 
bottom. The south-eastern face has been smoothed, 
but rather unevenly, as it follows the undulations 
of the original surface.” It was originally dis- 
covered by Mr. Forrest in 1860. The letters of 
the inscription were then hardly visible, the whole 
surface being encrusted with the dark moss of ages. 
At first sight, the inscription looks as if it was 
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imperfect in many places, but this is owing to the 
engraver having purposely left all the cracked and. 
. rougher portions uninscribed. Towards the bottom, 
beginning with the 10th edict, the letters increase- 
in size until they become about thrice as large aa 
those of the upper part. Owing either to this 
enlargement of the letters or perhaps, to the latter 
part of the inscription being of the later date, the- 
prepared surface was too small for the whole record 
which was therefore completed on the left-hand 
side of the rock. On the right-hand side is traced 
in outline one elephant labelled Gajatama=‘ the 
superlative elephant,’ referring, of course, to 
Buddha.’ : 

There are many sculptured stones lying about 
close to the rock indicating the former existence 
of structures in the neighbourhood, and the place 
itself was certainly situated near the ancient and. 
prosperous city of Srughna. 

The fourth copy is the famous Girnar version, 

first described by Colonel Tod in 1822. It is: 
- inscribed: on the north-eastern face of the large 
rock on the road to the Girnàr hill, half a mile to’ 
the east of the city of Junagadh in Kathiawar. 
Girnür is the same as Girinagara, which was for . 
long the capital of Surashtra. The Prabhasa- 
khanda describes Girnar as a Saiva tirtha. It is 
also one of the places highly venerated by the 
Jainas. The record remained buried in a. dense 
forest and might never have come to light, had not 
a. local notable made a causeway througir the 
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jungle for the benefit of pilgrims.' The inscription. 
consists of two main divisions which are separated 
by a line drawn from the top of the rock down wards. 

To the left are engraved the first five edicts, and to. 
the right next seven edicts from 6-12. The 13th 
edict is placed below, and on its right is the 14th. 
edict. The preservation is good, except where a 
portion of the stone, containing the 5th and 18th. 
edicts, has been destroyed, it is said, during the 
blasting operations carried out to furnish material 
for the causeway referred to above. By turning 
up the soil close by, Captain Postans before 1877 
recovered numerous fragments of the rock among, 
which were two pieces bearing Aéokan letters, no 
doubt pertaining to Edict XIII, described and. 
deciphered later on in JRAS, 1900, pp. 385ff. 
The edicts are separated from one another by 
horizontal lines drawn right across. Below Edict 
XIII, separated by an indentation, was engraved. 
TUN va sveto hasti savaloka sukhüharo nama 
(=‘ the white elephant whose name is the bringer 
of happiness to the whole world’), where Prof. 
Kern was the first to recognise an unmistakable 
reference to Buddha.’ Tt ib possible there was here 
originally some .stone representation of elephant 
similar to those found at Dhauli and Kalst. 

On the same rock are also inscribed the record. 
of Rudradiman (A.D. 150) and that of Skanda- 
gupta (A.D. 457, informing us that in its vicinity 
was constructed under the orders of Chandragupta. 
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Maurya, a lake named Sudarsana which was 
equipped with watercourses and sluices by the local 
representatives of the Mauryan dynasty and which 
was twice repaired, once in the reign of Rudradàman 
and once again in the reign of Skandagupta. 

The discovery of a fragment containing a 
few words from Edict VIII is . enough to prove 
that a copy of this set of documents once existed 
at Sopara in the Thana District to the north of 
Bombay.’ Sopara, still a prosperous town, was an 
important port and mart under the name of 
Strparaka (Mahabharata), Suppara (Periplus), or 
Soupara (Ptolemy). The Mahabharata seems to 
‘state that it was founded by Parasurama, and 
mention is made there of Rama-tirtha.* It was a 
very holy place and for long the capital of Aparanta. 
The stone is now preserved in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 

Two copies® exist on the eastern side of India, 
near the coast of the Bay of Bengal, within the 
limits of the kingdom of Kalihga conquered by 
Afoka ' when he had been consecrated eight years ’. 
"Ihe northern copy (discovered by Mr. Kittoe in 
1837) is inscribed on a rock called Aswastama, 
situated close to the village of Dhauli (the town of 
"Tosali mentioned in the edicts as the seat of a 
Kumara viceroyalty) about seven miles to the south 
of Bhubanegvara, in the Puri District, Orissa. 
The Asoka inscriptions are arranged in three 
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parallel vertical columns, of which the Fourteen. 
Rock Edicts (minus Hdicts XII and XIIT) occupy 
the whole of the middle column and one-half of the- 
right column. Afterwards two local edicts were: 
added, one completing the right-hand column, and 
the other filling the whole of the left-hand column. 
The latter is, therefore, the second of the two: 
separate  Edicts here. Immediately above the 
inscription is a terrace, on the right side of which 
is the fore-part of an elephant, 4 feet high, of 
superior workmanship; the whole is hewn out of 
. the solid rock. From the grooves traceable here, 
the elephant seems originally to have been protect- 
ed by a wooden canopy. The southern version 
(first copied by Sir Walter Elliot in 1850) is 
engraved on the face of a ' picturesque ' rock in a 
large old fort called Jaugada (Lac-fort), near the 
bank of Rishikuly& river, about eighteen miles to- 
the west-north-west of the town of Ganjam. The- 
Jaugada inscriptions are engraved on three different 
tables on the vertical face of the rock. The first. 
contains the first five edicts, but about oné-half haa. 
been utterly lost by the peeling away of the rock. 
‘The second tablet comprises the next five edicts and 
Edict XIV. About one-third of this tablet has 
been mutilated. The third tablet contains the two: 
separate Edicts which are found at Dhauli. These 
are less carefully engraved than those on the other 
two tablets. ` 


Another copy of the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
was discovered in 1929 near Yerragudi, about 
8 miles north by west from Gooty in the Karnul 
District, Madras Presidency. It is said that 
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the’ Government 'Epigraphist is engaged upon ` 
deciphering and publishing them. 


é 


Separate Kalinga Edicts 


Two separate edicts, the Borderers’ Edict and 
‘the Provincials’ Edict, take the place of Edicis 
XI-XII of the ordinary series, at Dhauli and 
J augada. i 


(b)' The Minor Rock Edicts 


At first, only three copies of these Hdicts were 
known, what may be called the three northern 
"versions. Of these one is engraved on a rock in 
an artificial cave near the summit of the Channanpir 
hill to the east of Sahasram. (Shahabad District, 
Bihar), now surmounted by a shrine of the Muham- 
madan Pir (saint) after whom it is named.” Smith 
‘says that in Agoka’s time the place must have been 
visited by the Hindu pilgrims. But this is a mere 
conjecture. Another copy is inscribed on the 
Rüpnàth rock (Jabalpur District, Central Provinces), 
lying at the foot of the Kaimur range of hills. The 
‘spot is no doubt visited at present by pilgrims who 
worship the local deity, Rüpnath (Siva), and 
‘bathe in the three sacred pools named after 
Rama, Lakshmana and Siti. The third northern 
‘version, discovered by Carlleyle in 1872-73, is 
‘engraved on a huge isolated block standing at the 


: 1 CASR, VI. 98; VII. 58; IX. 88; and XI. 188; CO. OH. 
X 20-4; PR.-ASWI, 1908-4, pp. 85-0; AR.-ASEC, 1907-8, p. 19. © 
2 EO, XI. 1-5 (Iniro.). 
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-foot of a hill called the Hinsagir hill near the ancient 
«ity of Bairat (Jaipur State, Rajputàna), where the 
Pandavas are said to.have lived during the conclud- 
ing portion of their exile. The surface of the rock 
is rough, and has suffered much from weathering. 
Of the southern version three were discovered in 
1892 by Mr. B. Lewis Rice. incised in three loca- 
lities, all close to one another, in the Chitaldrug 
‘District of! Mysore, namely, Siddapur, Jatinga- 
Rimeswar and Brahmagiri, not far from the site 
of an ancient locality (probably Isila of the Edict). 
‘The Mysore versions alone contain each a short 
supplementary edict giving a summary of Agoka’s 
Dhamma. The discovery of these inscriptions for 
the first time clearly showed that Asoka’s empire 
had spread as far south as Mysore. The fourth 
southern version is the Maski Minor Rock Edict 
‘discovered in 1915. It is in the District of 
Raichur, Nizam’s Dominions. Though it is in a 
mutilated condition, it is a very important inscrip- 
tion as it is the only record that actually names 
Agoka as its issuer, the other epigraphs ascribing 
"themselves to Priyadaréin, another name of that 
king. 

The fifth southern version came to light along 
with the Fourteen Rock Edicts found in 1999 near 
Yerragudi, in the Karnul District of the Madras 
Presidency. A facsimile, strange to say, has been 
` printed topsyturvy in the September issue of the 
"Telugu magazine Bhāratī of 1999. The sixth 
southern version was disovered in 1981 by 


1 HAS, No. 1, pp. 1-2, 
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Mr. Yazdani, incised on a bare rock on the highest 
point of the Palki Gunk hill near Kopbal in the 
extreme south-west corner of the Nizam's territory. 
The text of neither of these has yet been published. 


Pillar Inscriptions 


(a) The Seven Pillar Edicts 


» 


The inscribed pillars of Asoka have long been 
known to ihe Europeans owing to the favourite 
positions which they occupy in the very heart of the 
empire. ' Of these the best known, and the earliest. 
to be noticed by Europeans is the Delhi (Sivalik, 
or Topra) Pillar, commonly known as Firozshah's. 
lat. According to Shamsi-i-Siraj, & contemporary 
of Sultan Firoz Tughlak, this pillar was brought 
(A.D. 1356) -by the Sultan, from a place called 
Topra (v.l. Tohera, Tamera, Nahera, etc.) on 
the bank of the Jumna, which was at the foot. 
of the mountains, ninety kos from Delhi, and 
was erected on the summit of Kothila in Firozabad. 
It contains seven '' pillar-edicts " whereas the 
other pillars contain six only. The first eleven 
lines of the seventh Edict have been incised on the 
eastern face of the column and the remaining round 
the whole of the shaft. This inscription is a later: 
addition, as is clearly shown by the fact that it has 
been engraved in thinner and less carefully formed . 
letters, many of which, again, have a sloping or 
cursive form. 


1 ©. ASR, L 76, 78, 161, 208; V. 148; XIV. 78; XVI. 110; 
XXII Br, 0. ON, I. 84f. 
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The second of Agoka’s Delhi pillars, accord- 
ing to Shams-i-Siraj, was brought from  Mirath 
(Meerat) by the same Sultan and was set up near 
the '' Hunting Palace," which, we know, was 
situated on the Ridge to the north-west of the 
modern city. According to the popular belief, the 
pillar was thrown down by an accidental explosion 
of a powder magazine in the reign of Farokhsir 
(1718-19 A.D.). The inscribed portion of this 
fallen shaft was once in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. But this piece was afterwards 
returned to Delhi, and the pillar again set up 
(1867 A.D.) in its old position. The inscriptions 
on this pillar are very imperfect, partly owing to 
its mutilation, and partly to the worn surface of 
the existing pieces.  . 

The Allahabad pillar now stands near Ellen- 
borough Barrack in the Fort. It is inscribed also 
with two minor edicts of Aáoka, and as one of these 
is addressed to the officials at Kauéambi, the pillar 
appears fo have been originally set up in that 
ancient city identified «with Kosam on the Jumna, 
about 30 miles south of west from Allahabad. This 
pillar contains Samudragupta’s Prasasti also. 
Jahangir ruthlessly destroyed, by his vainglorious 
. inscription, the third and fouth edicts of Aégoka. 
Shortly before his time, however, the pillar had 
been removed to Pray&ga, and it is surmised that 
it was brought there by Firoz Tughlak who, we 
know, was responsible for the removal of at least 
two Asoka columns to Delhi. 

In the Champaran District of North Behar, 
there are three pillars inscribed with edicts of this 

16—9041 B. 
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series. The Lauriyà Araraj (or Radhiah) pillar is 
situated close to the small hamlet of Lauriya, at a 
distance of one mile to the south-west of the much 
frequented Hindu temple of Araraj-Mahadev, two 
miles and a half to the east-south-east of the village 
of Radhia and twenty miles to the north-west of 
the Kesāriä Stüpa, on the way to Bettié. Proceed- 
ing from this spot and going N.W. towards Nepal, 
one will see the graceful Lauriyá Nandangarh or 
Mathiah pillar which is the only one of Agoka’s 
columns which still retains its original capital. It 
stands near the large village of Lauriy&, 3 miles 
north of Mathiah and very close to the ancient site 
of Nandangarh, the remarkable ruins of which date, 
according to Dr. Bloch,’ from pre-Mauryan period 
and where has been located the sacred site of the 
‘Charcoal Stipa’ of Pippalavana. A Persian 
inscription, dated 1071 (A.D. 1660-1) recording 
the name of Mahiuddin Muhammad Aurangazib 
‘Padshah. Alamgir Ghazi wàs probably inscribed by 
Some zealous Moslem in Jumla’s army, which was 
then on its return from Bengal whose attempt to 
demolish the Kafer monument is still visible in the 
form of the round mark of a cannon shot just below 
the capital. Some twenty miles N. N. E. of it and 
more than a mile N. E. of Piparia village is the 
Ramapurw&  hamlet. ^ The ~ Champaran pillars 
were'supposed by the late Dr. Smith? to have 
marked the ‘course of the royal road from the 


- 3 ASI-AR, 1900-7, pp. 119m. 
3 Ibid., 1907-8, pp. 181ff. 
3 Afoka, p. 120. 
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northern bank of the Ganges opposite the capital 
to the Nepal valley. 


(b) The Minor Pillar Edicts 


The Allahabad pillar contains two minor 
edicts—the Queen's Edict and the Edict specify- 
ing the penalty of schism in the Church. Of 
the Queen’s Edict we have no other version. But 
besides the mutilated version of Allahabad and 
Safichi* (inscribed on-a fallen and broken pillar 
at the southern entrance to the Great Stipa of 
Safichi in Bhopal State, Central India), the Edict 
on the penalty of schism in the Church is also 
preserved in the nearly complete and fuller version 
engraved on the Sarnath Pillar? discovered by 
Mr. Oertel in 1905, at Sarnath about 34 miles N. 
of Benares. 

The most important of the minor pillars of 
Aéoka is the Rummindei pillar standing at the 
shrine of Rummindei about one mile north ot 
Paderia and 2 miles north of Bhagwanpur in the | 
Nepalese Tashil of that name situated to the north 
of the British District of Basti The commemo- 
rative record inscribed’ on it states that Lord 
Buddha, the S&kya sage, was born there. It thus 
locates the famous Lumbini grove, the birthplace 
of -Buddha. A similar commemorative pillar is 
that discovered on the western bank of Nigliva 

+ 1 A Guide to Sūñch, pp. 908 

2 ABI-AR, .1904-b, pp. 68ff. 


3 Fuhrer, An. Prog. Rep., 1804-5. para. 3: JRAB. 1897. 
pp. 420ff : pp. Sé6b5ff. 
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Sagar, near the village of Nigliva in the Nepalese 
Tarai to the north of the Basti District. The 
inscription on this pillar, now situated at a distance 
of about 13 miles to the north-west of the last- 
mentioned pillar, records that it was erected to 
mark the site of the stipa of Kon&gamana.. 

An inscribed stone-slab was procured in March, 
1928, by Mr. Birendranath Roy for his museum at 
Puri from a farmer of the village of Kapilesvar, 
situated nearly a mile to the south of the famous 
Lingaraj Temple at Bhubanesvar (Pravasi, Sravan, 
1835 B.S.). It was found to be a copy of the 
Rummindei Pillar Inscription and was first brought 
to public notice by Mr. H. C. Chakladar of the 
Calcutta University. 


/ 


Cave Inscriptions 


The famous caves of Barübar and Nagarjuni 
are situated sixteen miles due north of Gaya, or 
nineteen miles by the road, in two separate groups 
of hills on the left or west bank of the Phalgu river." 
There are four caves in the Barabar hill. Three 
of them have, their walls inscribed with Asoka 
characters, informing us that these caves were 
dedicated by king Piyadasi to the Ajivikas. 


Chronology of Inscriptions 


So much for the provenance of the various 
inscriptions of Asoka. We have now to consider 
other questions connected with them. First, 
what are the forms of stone on which they were 


OC. ASR. I. 44f.; C. CO, I. 80-1, 
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engraved? How are they spoken of by Asoka? 
At the end of PE, VII, he refers to Sila-stambha 
and sila-phalaka. The first obviously represent the 
stone pillars, and we know that many of his records 
were inscribed on them. Silé-phalaka signify ‘ the 
stone slabs,’ but except perhaps the Bhabrü Edict,’ 
no inscription of Asoka has yet been found incised 
on a stone slab. About the end of the Sahasaram 
and Ripnath Edicts we meet with the words 
Sila-stambha and parvata. The last of these must 
refer to such rocks as have been inscribed with not 
only his Minor Rock Edicts but also Fourteen 
Rock Edicts. And, as a matter of fact, the Dhauli 
and Jaugada versions of the last series speak of their 
having been engraved on a parvata. The name 
of the parvata was in each case specified, but that 
in the Jaugadà copy is alone preserved, and that is 
Khapingala. It will thus be seen that Asoka 
caused his records to be incised on a three-fold- 
material, namely, rock, stone pillar and stone slab. 

, The second question that we have now to 
consider is: how does Asoka speak .of his 
inscriptions? By what names does he refer to 
them? Those who have studied the Fourteen 
Rock and the Seven Pillar Edicts, know full well 
that they have been designated Dhamma-lipis by 
him. What does this phrase mean? We have 
seen above that Aéoka is very fond of instituting 
a comparison between his Dhamma and the ordinary 
practices of life. Thus, he compares vijaya with 
Dhamma-vijaya, mangala with Dhamma-mangala, 


"1i ©. ASR, IT. 247; O. CII, I. 24; PR-ASWI, 1909-10, p. 45. 
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dina with Dhamma-dana, and so forth. We also 
know that he distinguishes between ordinary 
Mahàmàtras and Dhamma-Mahamitras. The 
same must have been the case with Dhamma-lipis, 
which he must have used in contrast with ordinary 
lipis. Now, lipi is a word which signifies a ‘ writ ' 
or ' record,' and is found employed in this sense 
not only in the Separate Kalinga Hdicts but also 
Sarnath Pillar Edict. The use of this word, 
especially in the last inscription, is of special 
importance. This Edict, it is worthy of note, 
calls itself a sana or Order, and yet we are told 
that two lipis of it were to be deposited—one for 
the guidance of the officials and the other for the 
Buddhist laity. Lipi cannot but mean ‘a docu- 
ment’ here. As king, Asoka must have issued a 
great many decrees relating to secular matters. And 
the writings conveying those decrees are obviously 
lipis. And further as he was also a preacher, he 
must have issued similar decrees for the advance- 
ment of Dhamma. These can therefore most 
appropriately be called Dhamma-lipi. It is true 
that the Fourteen Rock and the Seven Pillar Edicts 
alone have been styled Dhamma-lipi; but it does 
not follow that the other inscriptions of Asoka, 
except perhaps those engraved in the caves, were 
not so. All these epigraphs were records relating 
to the promotion and propagation of Dhamma and 
can with perfect propriety be designated Dhamma- 
lipi. l 

The third question that we have to discuss is : 
the time when the different records were engraved. 
It is not, however, an easy question to answer. 
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Because the word likh which means ' to engrave ' 
also means ‘ to write, and sometimes it is very. 
difficult to understand which sense is intended. 
Thus RE, IV has idam lekhapitam twice, e.g., in 
Girnar (J) and (K). Here it no doubt seems 
tempting to take likh in the sense of ‘ to engrave’. 
But if we do so, we shall be compelled to suppose 
that while this edict was inscribed in the 12th, the 
next was in the 13th year, because, as a matter of 
fact, RE, IV is dated in the 12th and RE, V in 
the 13th year of Agoka’s reign. And Senart has 
adduced some solid grounds to prove that this series 
of Rock Edicts forms one ensemble and was not 
engraved in successive additions. Similarly, there 
is nothing to show that the term likh is necessarily 
used in the sense of “ to engrave’ in the case of 
iyam dhammalipi lkhità which occurs about the 
end of RE, XIII. It seems safer and better to take 
likh in the sense of ' to write ' in all cases except 
where there are definite indications pointing to the 
other sense, such as where the words chira- 
thittka hotw occur as they do in REs, V and VI 
and PEs, IT and VII. In one instance even the 
engraver, we find, confounded these two senses of 
the word. Thus, in RE, I, the Dh. and Jaug. 
versions have pavatasi before, lekhüpita in the very 
first line, and one is therefore inclined to translate 
the latter by ' caused to be engraved ' instead of 
merely ‘ caused to be written’. It seems, however, 
that this reference to parvata , was not in the 
original draft of Asoka and was inserted locally 
when it was incised at Dh. and Jaug. For in the 
same edict further on are repeated the words iyam 
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dhammalipi...... lekhita, just where Aéoka says that 
two peacocks and one deer alone shall be killed for 
the royal table. He could not have said this, if 
lekhita had meant ‘ engraved ’, for this series, viz., 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts, must have been inscribed 
at different times as their find-spots are situated at 
different distances from Pataliputra. They could 
not have been engraved at one and the same time, 
that is, at any particular time when Asoka could 
make that reference to his royal table. This is 
possible only if by lekhita is meant ' the writing ' 
and issuing of that edict, because it is only when 
the edict was drawn up in his palace that he could 
say that only two pea-fowls and one deer were being 
slaughtered that day in the royal kitchen. This 
shows that the reference to parvata at the beginning 
of RE, I in Dh. and Jang. was inserted by local 
officers at the capital town of Kalinga without 
understanding what the following word likhapita 
really meant there. " 

It will thus be seen that the question when the 
different edicts were inscribed is not easy to answer. 
Nevertheless, we are on pretty safe grounds in 
regard to the first six of the Seven Pillar Edicts. 
There can be no doubt that together they form one 
ensemble. For in the first place, PE, VII is 
found engraved only on one column, viz., on Delhi- 
Topré. Secondly, that it is a subsequent addition 
may be seen also from the fact that the letters of 
this epigraph are in an entirely different hand 
from that of the preceding six, as we have already 
observed in our notice of this Pillar. Now, it is 

. worlhy of note that PEs, I and IV begin and PE, 
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VI ends by informing us that they were lkhüpitü 
in the twenty-sixth year of Asoka’s reign. Of 
course, it is natural to say that here likhapita 
means ‘ written, drawn up’. But about the close 
of PE, II we have etüye me athàye iyam dhamma- 
lipi likhápità (T) hevam anupatipajamtu chilathitikà 
cha hotu ti. As we have here the words chilathitika 
hotu, likhapita in this connection cannot but mean 
‘inscribed.’ Putting all these facts together, it 
seems that every one of the first six of these Edicts 
was drawn up and promulgated in the twenty-sixth 
year of Aéoka’s reign and that the six afterwards 
arranged in their present order into one ensemble 
and also engraved on the pillar in precisely the 
same year. ‘There can thus be no doubt as to the 
first six of the Seven Pillar Edicts being inscribed 
in the twenty-sixth year of Agoka’s reign. As to 
PE, VII we know it was likhapapità or written in 
the twenty-seventh year. But there is nothing to 
show in what year it was incised on the Delhi- 
Topra Pillar. All that we can say about it is that, 
it could not have been inscribed before the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign. 


Though there is thus a perfect certainty about 
the date of the first six of these Pillar Edicts, the 
same thing cannot unfortunately be said in regard 
to the other records, not even in regard to the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts. It is true that no less than 
four different dates are found mentioned in this 
series (RE, IV, V, VIII and XOT, but it is 
nowhere stated that this whole set of Dhamma-lipis 
or any component thereof was inscribed in any 
particular year. They are dates of the different 
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events alluded tq in the different parts of this series, 
and not of the actual engraving. The latest oi 
these is the thirteenth year of Aéoka's reign, and 
this has been proposed by Senart as the date when 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts were incised. The 
French savant, it is true, has been followed by other 
scholars, both Indian and European. But this 
date cannot reasonably be taken as the actual date 
of the inscribing. All that we can logically 
conclude is, not that the whole set was engraved 
in the thirteenth regnal year, but only that it could 
not have been engraved before that year. We have. 
therefore, to fix the date for this series on indepen- 
dent grounds. If it cannot be fixed with any cer- 
tainty, we shall do so at least approximately. The 
line of argument we have to adopt in this connection 
has already been indicated above.’ ‘Pillar Edict VII 
has been looked upon by all scholars as giving a 
resumé of the measures that Asoka devised and 
followed for the promotion of Dhamma up to the 
twerity-seventh year of his reign, which, we have 
just seen, is the date of that edict. But we find 
absolutely no reference made in it,to the works of 
charity he executed in and outside India and which 
have been described in Rock Edict II or to the 
successes which crowned his missionary efforts, as 
we learn from Rock Edict XIII, not only in his 
empire but also in the dominions of his neighbouring 
sovereigns, Greek and Indian. Both these matters 
are of such paramount importance in Afgoka’s 
estimation that he would never have failed to make 


t 
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‘mention of them in Pillar Edict VU, if he had 
known about them before the twenty-seventh year, 
the date of that edict. We are, therefore, 
compelled to infer that Rock Edicts II and XIII, 
in fact the whole set of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
came tobe engraved after the Seven Pillar Edicts 
were promulgated. Another consideration also 
points to the same conclusion. 

After giving the date of its promulgation, 
PE, VII ends thus: etam devinam-piye aha (:) 
yam dhammalipt ata athi silathambhini và sili- 
phalakāni va tate kataviyü ena esa chilathitike 
siya. ‘‘ This the Beloved of the gods saith: this 
Dhammalipi should be inscribed where there are 
stone pillars or stone tablets'so that it may long 
endure." This clearly shows that whatever records 
he had already engraved were engraved on stone 
pillars and stone slabs only. 

There is, indeed, no reference here to the 
inscribing of Dhamma-lipis on parvatas or rocks. 
The idea does not seem to have occurred to him 
till after the twenty-seventh year of his reign, the 
date of Pillar Edict VII. This shows that all his 
Rock Edicts, whether they are the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts or the Minor Rock Edicts, must have been 
engraved when the work of inscribing the Seven, 
Pillar Edicts came to an end. 

As regards the question: which were first 
inscribed—the Fourteen Rock  Edicts or the 
Minor Rock  Edicts, it deserves to be noticed, 
as we have seen, that in the Sahasarém and 
Ripnath epigraphs Asoka orders that edict to be 
inscribed on a parvata, and on a stone pillar 
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wherever it exists. The phrase ' on a stone pillar, 
wherever it exists ° shows that these edicts were 
engraved after he had set up his pillars. ‘This also 
shows that the idea of inscribing parvata or rocks 
was new to him at that time. It seems, therefore, 
that soon after the pillars were engraved Asoka took 
up the work of incising Minor Rock Edicts, which 
must have been followed by that of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts. When the latter series was being 
inscribed, the idea of engraving rocks as well as 
pillars had become so familiar that Asoka makes 
absolutely no reference to either and that if he 
makes any reference at all to such material, he 
makes the general remark that those (Fourteen) 
Rock Edicts were engraved on stone in order that 
they might endure permanently. 


Asoka, does not seem to have been able to carry 
out his whole programme of inscribing his edicts. 
He orders PE, VII to be engraved on stone pillars 
and stone slabs. But so far as we can see, it was 
incised only on one pillar, viz., the Delhi-Topra 
Pillar. As to stone slabs, none has been found 
with this edict inscribed on it. Probably none was 
engraved. Similarly, he intended inscribing Minor 
Rock Edicts on stone columns, but this too does not 
seem to have been done. It does appear after all 
that Asoka commenced this work rather late in his 
life and was not thus able to carry through his whole 
programme of inscribing his Dhamma-lipis. 

After a hard strenuous missionary career of at 
least fourteen years, the idea first occurred to Asoka 
of inscribing on imperishable stone his manifold 
thoughts about Dhamma and the various measures 
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he adopted for its propagation. We have seen 
already why this idea commended itself to his mind. 
His object evidently was that if he gave in a lithic 
form a succinct account of the activities , of his 
career as a missionary, it would be preserved for his 
remote descendants to see, read and reflect upon, 
and would stimulate them to push forward, over the 
whole world, the Dhammar-vijaya or conquest 
through Dhamma, which was inaugurated by him 
with such ecldt. The different parts of his 
Dhamma-lipis, whether we take the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts or the Seven Pillar Edicts, are by no means 
bound together by any natural order. Asoka 
perhaps was in-such a hurry to preserve an account 
of his missionary life in a durable form that he put 
together the different components of his series of 
epigraphs without any connected sequence.  Never- 
theless, we are exceedingly obliged to the Buddhist 
monarch that he at all conceived and forthwith 
executed the idea of transmitting to posterity in an 
enduring form the thoughts, feelings and motives 
that agitated, animated and guided his soul and, 
above all, galvanised him into an all-round and 
unflagging activity to promote not only the temporal 
but also the spiritual weal of mankind. 


B.—-TRANSLATION, NOTES, ETC. 
Introductory Note 
Many are the scholars who have dealt with the 


Asoka inscriptions since the second quarter of the 
19th century. The labours of Prinsep, Wilson and 
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Burnouf, the pioneers of Indian epigraphy, were 
brought together in 1877 by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham in the handy form of Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum, Indicarum, Vol. I. But they have now 
become more or less obsolete on account of the 
faultiness of their texts. Some new inscriptions 
have been discovered and also many of the old- 
known records have been differently read and inter- 
preted since this volume was published. An 
exhaustive list of references to all publications 
brought out up till 1902, is contained in R. Otto 
Franke’s Pali und Sanskrit (Strassburg, 1902, 
pp. 1-5). Asoka inscriptions are a literature by 
themselves, and very few indeeed are the scholars 
who have edited and annotated his whole set of 
epigraphs. The following are the only works that 
will generally be useful to a student of these 
inscriptions. , l 

Senart, Emile—Les Inscriptiones de Piyadası 
(Paris, in two vols,). Though this edition has 
suffered from faulty texts and later discoveries and 
researches, it is still considered to be an important 
work which no student can afford to ignore. The 
English translation of Vol. II, by G. A. Grierson 
has been published in Ind. Ant., Vols. XVII-XXI. 

Bühler, George—Beitrage zur Erklürung der 
Aáoka-Inscriften (Leipzig, 1909), off-print from 
ZDMG, 1883-04. 'This gives many improved 
readings and emended translations, together with 
useful notes. This work is indispensable. Part of 
it in English garb was published in EI, Vol. I, 
pp. 16-20, and Vol. II, pp.-245-74 and 447-72; 
ASSI, Vol. I, pp. 114-25. . 
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Smith, V. A.—ASoka, the Buddhist Emperor 
of India (8rd Ed., 1920), Chapters IV-V. This, 
however, contains only translations and comments, 
and gives no text of the records. This is a carefully 
prepared compilation, and serves as a useful 
handbook. 

Hultzsch, E.—Inscriptions of Asoka. The 
new revised edition of Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. I, which was begun in 1912 but 
was delayed on account of the war, was out after the 
first edition of my book, and is now accessible to 
scholars. It settles many controverted points about 
the text, and is thus a most meritorious production. 
But it does not go very much/beyond a judicious 
selection from among the interpretations of Senart,, 
Bühler, Thomas, Liiders and the author of this book. 
Not much originality is displayed in the matter of 
interpretation or the historical portion of the tome, 
though his construction of a passage from MREI, 
is invaluable to. the chronology of Asokan 
Inscriptions. 

Woolner, A. C.—Aé£oka Text and Glossary, 
Parts I-II, published by the Lahore University. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
Part IL., which deals with Asokan glossary. Every 
-word is explained in every philological detail; and 
the different interpretations proposed of the different 
terms by the different scholars have -all been given 
Iucidly, interspersed here and there with the author's 
own interpretation. Part II is useful not only to a 
student or & lecturer but also to a researcher. 

Mookeri, R. K.—A$oka:  GaEKWaD LEC- 
TURES. Its main design is to serve as a convenient 
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text-book ' for University students reading for the 
M.A. Examination. Itis thus an excellent epitome 
of Hultzsch’s work. But it seems to have been 
somewhat hastily pubilshed. See, e.g., into what 
inaccuracies he has fallen in note 2 on p. 151 of 
his book which have been pointed out in note 2 to 
my iranslation of RE, VIII. The book, however, 
is not a mere compilation, but contains here and 
there some thought-provoking suggestions. 

Different articles by different scholars have been 
published from time to time, either annotating 
single words or passages from the Agoka Inscriptions 
or dealing with special questions connected with 
them. They areCtoo numerous to mention here, 
and will be referred to in the following pages as 
occasion arises. There are, however, some invalu- 
able papers of T. Michelson published in Indo- 
Germ. Forschungen, 1908, 1910, 1911; Amer. 
Jour. Philology, 1909,.1910; and JAOS, 1909, 
1911 and 1916. They are concerned more with 
textual criticism and questions of phoneties than 
with interpretation. 

But the scholar who has recently done yeoman's 
service to the interpretation of these epigraphic 
records is H. Lüders, whose papers is SPAW, 
1918 and 1914, have proved exceedingly valuable to 
E. Hultzsch and A. C. Woolner. Unfortunately 
they have all been written in German which is still 
unknown to a good many Indian scholars. An 
English translation of the same is a keenly felt 
desideratum. We cannot close this note without 
drawing the attention of scholars to an interesting 
and informing paper of B. M. Barua, entitled 
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Inscriptional Excursions in respect of Asoka Edicts 
and published in the IHQ, 1926, pp. 87ff. The 
same was reprinted in an amplified form under the 
title Aéoka Edicts in New Light. '' Here my 
immediate purpose’, says he, '' is to show how the 
vehicle of Agokan study has gone off the track and 
how this can be put back on it. This, I believe, 
can be best achieved by ascertaining the chronology 
of the edicts and the exact significance and historical 
bearings of certain technical terms and expressions 
in the edicts.’’ In regard to Hultzsch’s edition, he 
remarks: ‘‘ As one turns over its pages, reading 
written records of the Buddhist emperor of India, 
depending on Dr. MHultzsch’s amended texts, 
interpretation, notes and introduction, the suspicion 
begins to grow that the position of his readers is no 
better than that of the caravan merchants in the 
Buddhist parable in which they are said to have at 
the end of their journey returned almost to the same 
spot whence they had started. For example, his. 
` rendering of the Bhabrü Edict or Second Bairat 
Rock inscription goes to show that he has overlooked 
the note of the present writer in the JRAS, 1915, 
used in the third edition of Smith's Asoka.” It is, 
however, unfortunate that Barua has himself com- 
pletely overlooked Hultzsch’s interpretation of ekam 
chu kho savachharam, etc., in MRE, I, which is 
so valuable for ' the chronology of the edicts ' (see 
below my n. 2 to the translation of that Edict). 
Besides, he has taken the technical terms lipi and 
lekhita invariably in the sense of ‘ inscription ' and 
‘inscribed’. In these circumstances how far nis 


* dissertation ' which occupies three-fourths of his 
17—2041 B, 
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I 
Translation 


This Dhamma-lipi has been caused to be 
written? by king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods. 
No life should here* be immolated and offered as 
a sacrifice; nor should any samājař be held; for 
king Priyadaráin, Beloved of the gods, sées much 
evil in a samāja. There are, however, certain 
samüjas, which are considered excellent by Priya- 
daríin, Beloved of the gods. 


"Formerly in the kitchen of king Priyadaréin, 
Beloved of the gods, many hundreds of thousands 
of animals were every day slaughtered for curry." 
But now when this Dhamma-lipi is written, only 
three lives have been killed’ for curry, namely, two 
peacocks and one deer; but even that deer not 
regularly. Even these three animals shall not be 
afterwards killed. 


Notes 


1 The phrase dhamma-lipi, which occurs in this as well 
as in many other Aéoka inscriptions, has been translated 
‘ righteousness-edict ’ by Kern, simply ‘ edict ” by Senart, 
and ‘ religious edict ^ by Buhler. For the meaning. of 
Dhamma-lipi, see above, p. 282f. 
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? Likh means both ‘ to write ' and ‘ to engrave’. For 
what meaning the word signifies in Asoka inscriptions and. 
when, see above, pp. 283. 


s For the meaning and significance of devànam-priya, 
see above, pp. 6-8: also my note in JBBRAS, XXI. 
398 and Kielhorn’s remarks in JRAS, 1908, pp. 504-5. 


* The word ila has been taken by some to mean * here, 
ihat is, on this earth ', and by others ' here, that is, in 
Pataliputra '. But it had rather be taken to denote his 
* palace or royal establishment ', because all the other items. 
mentioned in this edict are connected with either Asoke 
personally or his royal household. He may therefore 
be supposed to have prohibited the performance of sacri- 
fice not universally in his empire but only so far as he 
and his family were concerned. 


5 The real sense of samdja was unknown to scholars tilf 
ib was first pointed out by me in 1902 in JBBRAS, XXI. 
895ff. A more detailed note by me on the same subject 
will be found in IA, 1918, pp. 255f. Some additions to 
our knowledge of the exact -nature of a samäāja has recently 
been made by F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1914, pp. 892-4 
and 752. See also N. G. Majumdar, IA, 1918, pp. 221-8. 
The word was interpreted by Senart as denoting ‘a 
convivial assembly ' (IA, IX. 286), by Pischel ‘ a battue " 
(Gott. Gel. Anz., 1881, p. 1824), and by Bühler ‘a 
festive assembly ' (EI, II. 466). None of these scholars. 
was, however, able to substantiate his meaning by any 
literary evidence or to show why some s@mdjas were con- 
demned and some extolled by Asoka in an _ inscription: 
directed against the slaughter of animals. This point has. 
been clearly set forth by me, above, pp. 20-21 amd p. 187. 

* The question arises: why did this daily slaughter 
of hundreds of thousand animals take place in the royal 
kitchen of Aáoka before the inscription was engraved? 
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Attention may in this connection be invited to IA, 1913, 
pp. 255ff., and also above, pp. 21-2. 

7 Arabhisu or ülabhiyisu stands for the third pl. Aor. 
pass.; drabhare, 8rd pl. Pre. pass.; and drabhisare or 
álabhiyisamti, 8rd pl. Fut. pass. Note that d+7abh is used 
here in the sense of ‘ ordinary killing ', not ‘ killing for any 
sacrificial purposes ’. 


II 
Translation 


Everywhere in the dominions of .king Priya; 
darán, Beloved of the gods, as well as of those 
of his frontier sovereigns,* such as the Chodas, 
Pandyas, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, as far as the 
Tamraparni, the Yona (Greek) king called 
Amtiyaka (Antiochus) and also those who are 
the neighbours? of Amtiyaka (Antiochus)—every- 
where has king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, 
established medical treatment? of two kinds, 
medical treatment for men and medical treatment 
for animals. Wherever medicinal herbs, whole- 
‘some for men and wholesome for animals, are not 
found, they have everywhere been caused to be 
imported and planted. Roots and fruits, wherever 
they are not found, have been caused to be 
imported and planted. On the roads wells have 
been caused to be dug, and trees caused 
to be planted for the enjoyment of man and 
beast. 
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‘Notes 


* Vijita=‘conquered country, realm, dominions’. Amta 
or pachamta (pratyanta)=‘bordering dominions’, or ‘rulers 
or people of bordering dominions ’. For Choda, ete. see 
above, pp. 40ff. For Pamdiya (Pandya), see also CL, 1918, 
pp. 10-11. In regard to Sátiyaputra, R. G. Bhandarkar 
draws attention to the fact that along the westernmost 
portion of the Deccan tableland we have Maratha, 
Eayastha, and Brahman families, bearing the surname. 
Sütpute, which seems to be derived from the Sütiyaputta 
of this inscription. The independent state of S&tiyaputra 
may, therefore, have been situated along the Western 
Ghats and the Konkan Cosst below (Ind. Review, 1909, 
pp. 401£). Buhler, however, identifies Sàtiyas with 
Satvats mentioned in the Aitareya-Brahmana, VIII, 14, 
and included in the Parávüdi-gana referred to in Panini, 
V. 8. 117 (Beiträge sur Erklarung der Aéoka-Inscriften, 
pp. 188). V. A. Smith holds that S8tiyaputra may be 
either the Tuluva country or the region round about Sabya- 
mangalam (EHI, 171, 194n., 464; Agoka, p. 101). Mr. 
8. V. Venkateswara takes it to be ‘the name of the 
country or people having Kanchipuram for its capital" 
(JRAS, 1918, pp. 541-2; IA, 1919, p. 24). According to 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Satiyaputra refers to the region 
north of Cochin, where the Matriarchate or Aliyasantanam 
Law prevails (Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 73; 
JRAS, 1919, pp. 581ff.). For my view, see above, 
pp. 45-6. 

A-Tambapamni should be taken as one word forming 
an Avyayibhüva compound like 4d-bdlam, d-gopalam and 
so forth. 

? Bühler renders sémamta by ‘ vassal-kings '. “This. 
is the reading of all the versions except that of Girnar 
which has sümipam. This indicates that sdmanta must 
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here signify ' neighbouring or bordering ' which is exactly 
the sense that Childers’ Pali Dictionary gives for the 
word. 

*Senart takes chikichhü to signify ‘ remedies ', and 
Bühler ‘ a hospital’. It is safer to render it by ‘ medical 
treatment '. For the proper understanding of the passage, 
see above, pp. 192-4. 


II 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadaráin, Beloved of the 
gods :—This was ordered by me (when I had been) 
consecrated twelve years:— Everywhere in my 
dominions the Yuktas, the Rājūkas and the 
Pradesgika* shall proceed on circuit‘ every five years 
as well for this purpose (for the instruction of 
Dhamma) as for other business, to wit,—‘‘meri- 
torious is hearkening to mother and father, 
meritorious is liberality to friends, acquaintances 
and relatives, to Brahmans and Sramanas;° meri- 
torious is abstention from the slaughter of animals ; 
meritorious is small expense and small accumula- 
tion."* The council (of ministers) shall order the 
Yuktas in regard to the reckoning (of accounts)’ 
both according to the specification and according to 
the object. 


Notes 


1 Yukta has been separated by Senart from Réajike 
and Pridesike and taken in the sense of ‘the faithful’. 
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Bühler, however, takes it as an adjective of Rajika and 
translates it by ‘loyal’. As was first pointed out by 
Senart (IA, 1891, 246, n. 50), the insertion of the word 
cha thrice in, the Girnar text makes Bihler’s rendering 
of Yuta untenable. That word clearly must be taken 
as a substantive, and, like Rājūkas and Pradedikas, Yutas 
must be taken to be officers. For the correct sense of 
Yuta (=Yukta), see above, pp. 57-8. See also Jat., 
Vol. V, p. 117, v. 20. 


2 For Rajikas see above, pp. 59-60. Jayaswal, how- 
ever, derives rajika from tājan, and takes Rajikas to 
denote '' the rulers or Ruler-ministers, the Committee of 
the Parisà vested with real executive powers over tha 
empire" (JBORS, 1918, p. 42) Jayaswal has been 
criticised by Ghoshal (THQ, VI. 426ff.). l 


3 According to Kern, Pradesika was a local governor, 
and Senart seems to agree with him. Bühler renders the 
word by ' vassals ' and understands by them the ancestors 
oi the Thakurs, Raos, Rawals, etc., of the present 
day. As Pradegikas have been associated with Yuktas 
end Rajikas, they must denote Asoka’s officers, and 
not his vassals. This agrees with the fact that they had 
io go on their circuit like the other officers, and during 
tours to do the work of preaching over and above their 
office duties. See also above, pp. 58-9. 

* Kern, and after him Bühler, translate anusamyanam 
by ' on tour of inspection '. This seems to be correct, and 
Bühler has quoted authority in support of it from Brahma- 
nical literature with the help of the Bt: Petersburg Dic- 
tionary. Authority of the Pali texts for this sense is also 
not wanting. See e.g. Ang.-Nikdya, I. 59-60, a gloss on 
which is quoted in IHQ, II. 128. Senart, however, 
understands it in the sense of ‘ assembly '. But this seems 
to be improbable, first because there is no authority in 
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favour of this meaning. Secondly, the object of ‘the verb 
nish-kram which occurs in most of the versions must always 
be something physical. We might thus speak of anu- 
samyünam niyamiu, but not anusamydnam nikhamamtu. 
Of course, we speak of sabhdm ‘nishkrantah, but only in 
the sense of ‘ went to,the assembly house ' and not ' went 
to or joined the assembly '. Thirdly, the word anusamyàna 
cceurs in the Separate Jaugada Edict, but not in its Dhauli 
version. If its meaning is ‘ assembly ' as Senart takes it, 
the omission of such an important word in any version is 
inexplicable, but if it simply signifies ‘a tour or a tour 
of inspection ', the same sense is brought out by the causal 
form of the root nishkram, the use of the word anusamyana 
‘being not absolutely necessary. The same word has also 
* been traced in a seal found at Basarh,. whose legend I read 
as Vesdla-anusamydna-katak-Gre, ‘from the touring camp of 
the Vesali (officers) (ASI-AR, 1918-14, pp. 111ff. and 
plate L) Jayaswal takes anusamyüna to mean ' going 
out of office or on official transfer ', and quotes an author- 
ity from the Sukra-niti, not, however, in support of this 
meanings of the word, but of the desirability of transfer- 
ring officers (JBORS, 1908, pp. 86-40). 


* This is a Dvandva compound signifying ‘ recluses 
‘and mendicants of the Brihman and Sramana sects '. 
See above, pp. 174-5. 


* Apavyayatd apabhamdata südhu has been rendered 
"by Senart thus: ' good to shun prodigality and violence 
of language '. Bühler omits apavyayati. Apabhamdatà 
südhu, according to him, means ‘ meritorious is the absten- 
tion from reviling heterodox men’. Both these scholars 
find, in apa, the first component of the two words, the 
-privative use of the preposition apa and derive bhamdata 
from bhamd, ‘ to reprove, deride’. I agree with Thomas 
jn taking it as equivalent to alpa for the reasons specified 
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by him (IA, 1908, p. 20). Bhanda, if we derive it from 
bhand ‘.to reprove, deride ', can no doubt mean ‘ reviling r! 
or ' violence of language ', as understood by Bühler and 
Senart; but as apabhaámdatü has been placed in jusxta-, 
position with apavyayatü bhanda must be so interpreted 
as to show that bhdndatd is one extreme and vyayatü is 
another. This is possible only by taking bhānda in the 
sense of ‘ goods, property’. Apabhandata thus means 
' little accumulation ' corresponding to apavyayatü, ' little 
expense '. Compare the story of Bahu-bhdndika Bhikkhu 
mentioned in the Dhammapada Atthakathà. 


7 This is one of the most knotty passages from Asoka 
inscriptions. Let us try to arrive at the correct’ sense of 
it. In the first place, what is the meaning of the word 
Yuta here? Obviously it must denote the same thing“ 
which the word denotes above ın this inscription. We 
have seen that as Yutas are mentioned in conjunction with 
Rüjükas and Pridedikas who were officers, they must denote 
a class of officers; and we have also seen what class of 
officers they were. Secondly, what is the meaning of 
parisá? It is worthy of note that this word occurs also 
in Rock Edict VI, where, as we shall see further on, 
Jayaswal has conclusively shown us that it means ‘the: 
council of ministers '. This fits here excellently, because 
it is the council of ministers that can with propriety issue 
orders to the Yuktas. Now remains the word ganana 
which signifies, ' reckoning, counting '. We have seen that- 
Agoka asks his officers to preach the development of the 
virtues of alpa-vyayata and alpa-bhàándatü. But how was. 
it to be determined that his people were developing these 
homely virtues? It was, therefore, necessary that some: 
of his officers should make a house-to-house inspection and 
count how much of expense and how much of goods each 
householder had incurred or accumulated. But it was 
impossible to lay down one inflexible rule for all house- 
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holds. So the Parishad was ordered to advise them as 
each difficulty arose, so as not to violate the text (vyamjana) 
or the object (hetu), of the king's orders (above, p. 66). 

This passage is susceptible of another interpretation. 
The third important word here is ganand, which occurs in 
the form of ganayati and ganiütha in the Queen's Edict, 
where it obviously signifies ' to register (a grant)’. This 
meaning also suits here excellently. Whosoever, being 
inspired by the king's dhammdnusathi, makes a grant shall 
have that grant registered by the Yuktas, both by recording 
the name (vyaitjana) of the donor and his object (hetu). 
This is exactly in consonance with the import of the 
Queen’s Edict. 

For vyafjana, see ZDMG, LXVII. 345f. Hultzsch, 
following Luders, translates it by '' the council (of Maha- 
^náira8) also shall order the Yuktas to register (these rules) 
both with (the addition of) reasons and according to the 
letter.” But when he wrote, he had not my views before 
him. Mookerji, however, adopts them in his Aéoka, 
p. 186, n. I. l 


IV 
Translation 


For a long time past, for many hundreds of 
years, have ever increased the slaughter of ani- 
mate beings, injury to creatures, unseemly 
behaviour to relatives, (and) unseemly behaviour 
to Brahmans and Sramanas only. increased. 
But now, in consequence of the practice of 
Dhamma by king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 
gods, the sound of drum has become the soundi 
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of Dhamma, after (his) having shown to people 
spectacles of aerial chariots, spectacles of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine re- ` 
presentations. As has not happened for many 
hundred years before, have now increased, 
through king-Priyadarsin - Beloved-of - the - gods: 
instruction in Dhamma, non-slaughter of animate 
beings, non-injury to creatures, seemly behavi- 
our to relatives, seemly behaviour to Brahmans 
and Sramanas, hearkening to father and mother, 
hearkening to the aged. The practice of Dhamma 
of this and other manifold kinds has grown, and 
king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, will ever 
‘cause this practice of Dhamma to grow. And 
the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of king 
Priyadargin will cause the practice of Dhamma 
to grow until the, son of destruction’, (and), 
abiding in Dhamma and virtuous conduct will 
give instruction in Dhamma. For the highest 
"work is instruction in Dhamma, and the practice 
‘of Dhamma is not for one devoid of virtuous 
‘conduct. Growth and non-diminution in this 
matter are therefore excellent. For this purpose, 
namely, that they (i.e., my descendants) may 
‘enjoin the growth of this matter and that 
no diminution should be noticeable, has this 
(Dhamma-lipi) been caused to be written.? This 
was caused to be written by king Priyadaréin, 
Beloved of the gods, when he was consecrated 
twelve years. 
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Notes 


1 This passage has been variously interpreted, but 
these interpretations may be divided into two classes. 
according as they are taken to refer to tervestrial objects 
or atmospheric phenomena. The first kind of interpreta- 
tion bas been favoured by Senart and Bühler, and the 
second by Kern and for some time by Hultzsch (JRAS, 
1911, pp. 785ff.). I confess the first interpretation com- 
mends itself to me as being more natural. But the actual 
sense I deduce from the passage differs from that of Senart 
and Bühler, and has been set forth in IA, 1918, pp. 25ff., 
and it is a matter of extreme gratification that Hultzsch 
has accepted my view (ibid., 1913, pp. 651ff.; CU, I. 6, 
ns. 5 & 6). 


The passage in question was discussed by S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar after my interpretation was published 
(JRAS, 1915, p. 521; IA, 1915, p. 203). He renders it 
as follows: ‘‘ But now, in consequence of the adoption 
of the Dharma -(law of morality) by  Devanümpriy& 
Priyadaréin, the sound of the drum is lo! but the sound 
of the Dharma; the spectacles represented to the people, 
processional cars, elephants, bonfires and others, the re- 
presentations of the Devas." I am afraid, the translation 
ig not quite admissible. Because the word añāni clearly 
shows that the vimanas, hastins and agniskandhas which 
Asoka showed to his people were divydni ripani. They 
could not therefore be the processional cars, elephants and 
bonfires, which are earthly objects. F. W. Thomas also 
gives ‘ bon-fire ' as the meaning of aggikhamdha (JRAS, 
1914, p. 395), but has not shown how the display of bonfire 
could create and develop righteousness among the people. 

For my elucidation of this passage, see above, pp. 180-2 
and 141-5. In my note referred to above (IA, 1918, 
pp. 25ff.), the word vimdna alone has been satisfactorily 
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explained. For this purpose attention was drawn to a 
Pali work called Fimāna-vatthu. The same work also 
explains the words hastin, and agi or joti-khandha. From 
it we learn that of those who live pious lives, some obtain 
in the next world not only vimdnas or heavenly palaces, 
but also hastins or all-white celestial elephants (p. 4, I. 1; 
p. 56, ll. 16 & 35) and agi or joti-khandhas, that is, & 
complexion resplendent like lightning (p. 1, i. 9), stars 
(p. 7. l. 28), or fire (p. 12, l 88)  Amàni cha divydni 
rüpáni: include such vehicles as celestial horses, ships, nnd 
so forth mentioned in the same work, that is, the Vimana- 
vatthu (p. 12, l. 28; p. 4, l. 26). Hultzseh had no time 
to adopt this my later interpretation in CII, but this has 
been done by Mookerji in his Agoka, p. 136, n. 7. x 

2 For Samvata-kapa (=Samvartakalpa), see JRAS, 
1911, p. 485, n. 1. 


? See above, p. 246. 


V 


Translation 


Thus saith king  Priyadaráin, Beloved of 
the gods: Good is difficult to perform. He 
who initiates good does something difficult to 
perform. Hence by me much good had been 
done. If my sons, grandsons, and my descend- 
ants after them, until the son of destruction, 
follow similarly, they will do what is meritorious, 
but in this respect he who abandons even a part 
(here), will do ill. - Verily, sin is easy to commit.’ 
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Now, for a long tińe past previously, there 
were no Dharma-Mahamátras. Dharma-Maha- 
mátras were created by me when I had been 
consecrated thirteen years. They are employed 
among all sects; and (also) for the establishment 
of Dhamma, promotion of Dhamma, and 
for the welfare and happiness of those devoted 
to Dhamina.* They are engaged among the 
Yavanas, Kambojas and the Gandharas*,. and 
the hereditary MRéashtrikas and others on the 
Western Coast (Aparainta);-among the Brahmans 
and Grihapatis who have become hirelings', and, 
among the helpless and the aged, for (their) 
welfare and happiness; and (also) for the 
unfettering' of those devoted to Dhamma. They 
concern themselves with (money) grant, the un- 
fettering’ or the release, of (any one) who is bound 
with fetters, according as he is encumbered with 
progeny, is subjected to oppression, or is aged.* 
‘They are everywhere employed in (my) closed 
female apartments, or among my brothers, sisters, 
and other relatives’, whether in Pataliputra or out- 
lying towns. Everywhere in my dominions they 
are occupied with those devoted to Dhamma accord- 
ing as there is any one who is leaning on Dhamma, 
is an abode of Dhamma, or is given up to alms- 
giving.” For this purpose this document of 
Dhamma has been engraved, namely, that it may 
long endure and that my progeny may follow (me). 
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Notes 


1 It has been customary io separate the. initial por- 
tion of the inscription from the part where mention is 
made of the creation of the Dharma-Mahimiatras, as if 
both these parts were disconnected. But such a procedure 
is unwarranted. Every inscription of Asoka is permeated 
by a certain idea which connects its different parts. The 
initial portion must therefore be so translated as to show 
that it is connected with what follows. What he means 
by kalyüna he has explained in PH, II. Asoka thus 
tells us that he has done much good of this nature, and 
exhorts his sons, grandsons, and descendants to follow 
in his path. He insists upon their performing this duty 
in full and not partially, because papa or sin comes 
naturally to a human being. Hence the latter, especially 
if he is a ruler, can never be too much on his guard, and 
cught to fulfil his whole duty to his subjects, without 
omitting any part thereof. In the Manseré, Kalsi and 
Dhauli copies we have päpe hi ndma supadálaye, which, I 
think, means ‘ indeed one ought well to weed out sin '.. 
Agoke then informs us that contributory to his plan of 
doing kalyana or good deeds was his appointment of the 
Dharma-Mahamatras, who, as we shall soon see, were 
set to bring about both these kinds of weal to the people. 
For his contrast of kalyána with  püpa, see Pillar 
Edict III. 

2 The term Dharma-Mahaémdaira has been translated 
“Overseer of the Sacred Law’ by Bühler (EI, II. 167) 
and ‘Censor of the Law of Piety” by Smith (Aéoka, 
p. 168). It had better be left untranslated, ss any 
translation of it must be misleading. There were many 
Mahamatras before Agoka’s time, but he was the first to 
create Dharma-Mahamitras, that is, Mah&mütras for the 
promotion of Dhamma. 
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3 The construction of this passage has rather become 
tibstruse by the indiscriminate use of the conjunction cha 
in the various recensions, particularly after dhammayutasa 
?u the Girnür copy. Nevertheless, I think that what is 
here intended is that the Dharma-Mahümatras were to 
concern themselves with all the Pasamdas and Dharmayuk- 
tas in Asoka’s dominions. For Péüásamda, see above, 
pp. 150-7. The word Dhamma-yuta occurs thrice in this 
inscription, and each time Bühler interprets it differently. 
Senart’s criticism seems to be unanswerable (IA, 1891, 
p. 239, n. 30), and he proposes to render it by ‘ the faith- 
ful of the (true) religion '. It, however, seems better to 
translate it by “ one devoted to Dhamma, the righteous '. 
Thomas takes it in the sense of ‘ the officials of the 
dharma (or ecclesiastical) department’ (JRAS, 1915, 
pp. 102-3), and Smith ‘ Subordinates of the Law of 
Piety ’ (Agoka, p. 170). They thus take the word to be 
Dharma-Yukta, and not dharmayute. But this procedure 
is open to objection. In the first place, Aéoka nowhere 
tells us about the creation of the Dharma-Yuktas, which 
he certainly would have done, if hé had created them as 
he no doubt does in the case of the Dharma-Mahamitras. 
And we are not warranted in supposing that there already 
existed before the time of Asoka any officials of that 
description. Secondly, it is inconceivable why the 
Dharme-Mahamitras have to show solicitude for the 
welfare and happiness of and even preach to the Dharma- 
Yuktas, if the dhamma-yutas were the king’s officials, 
and not his subjects. Thirdly, in PH, VU, Rajikas 
are spoken of as preaching to the Dhamma-yuta jana, 
who ean there stand only for those people who follow 
Agoka’s Dhamma. 


The duties of a Dharma-Mahamatra, it will be seen, 
sere of a twofold nature, according as they pertained to 
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the material or the spiritual welfare of the people. See 
above, pp. 08ff.; also pp. 132ff. 


* Bühler proposes a punctuation after Apalamta and. 
connects Yona-Kamboja-Gamdhàlánam with what precedes. 
Hultzsch follows him. But I agree with Senart in taking 
the latter along with what follows. The reasons for this 
procedure have been ably set forth im TA, 1891, p: 240; n. 
80. For the identification of the  Yonas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas and so forth, see above, pp. 26ff. 


On pp. 29-80 it has beem suggested. that pettenika: 
corresponds in sense to pettanika of Afig.-N., but philologi-- 
cally it must be derived from Paitrayarika as pointed out 
by Michelson (IF, XXIV. 52ff.). Aparünta is taken by 
Hultzsch in the sense of ' Western bordexers ' (apar-Anta),. 
end Mookerji follows him. But if Yonas, Kambojas, ete., 
ure really ‘ borderers ' (antas), that is, obviously indepen- 
dent kingdoms, why are they included by RE, XIII in 
the rája-vishaya or royal dominions of Aáoka? 

5 Bramanibha and, its variants correspond exactly, as 
was pointed out by Bühler (VOJ, XIL 76), to the literary 
Pali brahmanibbha (brahman-ebhya) which occurs in no 
less than three verses in the Mahanaradakassapa-Jataka. 
The term ibbha of this compound has been explained as 
gahapati in the commentary. Patañjali, however, equates 
Ibhya with Kshatriyá in his gloss. on Panini, IV. 1. 68. For 
the social group exactly denoted. by it, see above, pp. 165-6. 
The phrase bhatamaya (G.), bhatamaya (S. M. & K.), or 
bhatimaya (D.) has very much exercised the epigraphists, 
and has been variously explained; ' soldiers and warriors ' 
=:bhata-marya (Senart); ' hired servants.’ = bhrita-maya- 
(Bühler); and ‘ servants and masters.’ =Dbiiata-m-aycsu 
(Franke) I can agree with Buhler only. Bata cannot. 
possibly stand here for ' warriors '. This is. forbidden by 
the variant form bhata furnished. by Gitnür. Maya, again. 
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cannot be equivalent to marya as its r would have then 
béen preserved in the Shāhbāzgarhi and Mānserā versions. 
It is therefore natural to equate the phrase with the 
Sanskrit bhrita-maya. I, however, také this expression 
as qualifying bramamibha, and translate the whole by 
‘Brahmans and Grihapstis, consisting of hirelings ". 
Not all individuals of the Brahman and "Vaiéya classes 
are meant here, but rather those who were in the same 
condition as andtha and vpiddha, ‘ the helpless and the. 
,old '. We need not doubt that some of the Brahmans 
and  Vaiéyas were in this degraded condition. Rhys 
Davids says: '' Brahmins are also frequently mentioned 
as engaged in agriculture, and as hiring themselves out. 
as cowherds and even goatherds '" (Buddhist India, p. DT). 
For Grihapatis reduced to such a condition, see Fiek's. 
Social Organisation, etc., Trans., pp. 255-6. 


Mookerji explains (loc. cit., p. 141, p. 1) ‘ bhatamayesu 
—bhrita-m (euphonic)—àryesu '. He thus takes bhata= 
bhrita— servant ; and yet in the same breath he adds ‘bhata 
(=a soldier) is not the same word as bhataka (=a servant)’ 
and translates it by ‘ among the soldiers and their chiefs '. 
Besides, as pointed out above, it defies all phonetic laws, 
because bhata or bhati (D.) must correspond to bhata (G.Y 
=‘ hirelings ' and cannot possibly signify ' soldiers ’; and, 
secondly, if it is really àryeshu, it would have been aliyesu 
and not ayesu in D. and G. 


* In Separate Kalihga Edict I, Asoka warns a certain 
class of his officials against any  bandhana or parikleía 
(e.g., Dhauli, J) befalling any one of his subjects. At the 
end of the same Edict, while repeating this warning, he 
uses the words paribodha and pariklega (Dhauli, Y). Pari- 
bodha is thus practically the same as bandhana, and may 
be translated by ‘ bonds or shackles’. The same meaning 
suits the word very well in the passages quoted by Thomas 
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in JRAS, 1915, pp. 99-106. As regards the other 
reading, parigodha, presented by Girnar, he seems to be 
right in ascribing this confusion between the two words to 
the usage of the time. 


' In regard to the interpretation of this passage I 
agree, on the whole, with Senart. Bühler takes badha in 
bandhana-badhasa to mean ' corporal punishment’. The 
word is badha in all recensions, and not vadha. And the 
rule va-bayor=abhedah was certainly not applicable to the 
Agokan records. The phrase is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
tandhana-baddhasya, ond means ‘of one bound with 
fetters ’, that is, ‘ imprisoned '. Patividhüna has been used 
m Rock Edict VII in the sense of ' distribution or grant 
(of money)', and suits here very well. Kat-abhtkara is 
translated ‘ victim of a trick’ (Senart), ' overwhelmed 
by misfortune ' (Bühler) and ‘ bewitched (incurably ill?)’ 
(Hultzsch). The word abhikara has been traced by Bühler 
to the root abhi--kri, and he refers us to Jāt., IV. 121, 
v. 72, where the ' word abhikirati means ‘ overpowers, 
oppresses '. For a different interpretation, see JBORS, 
19 8, pp. 144-6. 


* I have nowhere seen a translation of this passage 
where its parts are intelligently connected one with the 
other. For an elucidation of the exact kind of work which 
in this passage the Dharma-Mahamatras are expected to 
do, see above, pp. 63f. 


* Hultzsch translates the passage ‘in the harems of 
our brothers, of (our) sisters, etc.’. Mookerji follows 
him. One wonders what sort of harems Asoka’s sisters 
had! Amnesu và nátisu of Dhauli clearly shows that the 
locative sense is intended even in the case of bhatinam me 
bhagininam which precedes it. 


10 See above, p. 138. 
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Vi 


Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 
gods :—For a long time past previously there was 
no dispatch of business and no reporting at all 
hours. This, therefore, I have done, namely, that 
at all hours and in all places,—whether I am eating 
or am in the closed (female) apartments, in the 
inner chamber, in the royal rancho’, on horseback? 
or in pleasure orchards, the Reporters may report 
people's business to me. People's business I do at 
all places. And when in respect of anything that 
I order by word of mouth, for being personally 
issued or proclaimed, or, again, (if) in respect of 
any emergent work that may superimpose itself on 
the Mahamatras, there is any opposition or argu- 
mentation in the council’, I have so commanded 
that it shall be forthwith communicated to me at 
all places and at all hours. I am never satisfied 
with (my) exertions or with (my) dispatch of 
business. For the welfare of the whole world is an 
esteemed duty with me. And the root of that, 
again, is this, namely, exertion* and dispatch of 
business. There is no higher duty than the 
welfare of the whole world. And what little effort 
I make,— what is it for?— (in order) that I may be 
free from debt to the creatures, that I may render 
some happy here and that they may gain heaven 
in the next world. For this purpose have I caused 
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this document of Dhamma to be engraved: what 
for?—in order that it may endure for a long time 
and that my sons, grandsons and great grandsons 
may similarly follow me for the welfare of the 
whole world. ‘This, however,.is difficult to accom- 
plish without the utmost exertion. 


Notes 


1 The exact meaning of vacha is not settled. It is 
translated ‘ secret retreat’ (Senart), ‘latrine ' (Bühler), 
* ologet ’ (Smith), and ‘ cow-pen ' (Hultzsch). Bühler and 
Smith evidently take it as equivalent to varchas which, 
however, means ^ excreta’, and not 'latrine '. Jayaswal 
(IA, 1918, pp. 58-5) rightly remarks that ' no king in 
his senses would ask officers to announce the business of 
suitors in his latrine '', and says that vacha stands for vraja 
and explains the philological difficulty, namely, the change 
of j to ch, by referring us to vrachamii in RE, XIII 
(Shahbazgarhi) which stands for vrajanti. He also shows 
that vraja is mentioned thrice in Kautilya’s Arthadastre, 
where the word is used to denote ‘ herd of cattle, whether 
of horses, or camels, and so forth’. RE, XII mentions 
vacha-bhümikas, or Officers connected with Vrajas. See 
above, p. 55, for my view. Jayaswal, however, takes it in 
a different sense. The only objection to the full accept- 
ance of Jayaswal’s proposal is that the philological diffi- 
culty is not wholly removed, because the change of j to ck 
in the present instance is a peculiarity of the Shabhazgarhi 
and Mansherá edicts only, and hence vacha of the Girnir 
and other recensions cannot normally be teken to stand 
for vraja: Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya Sastri also takes 
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ad 
vacha as equivalent to vraja, but takes the latter to mean 


“ a road ' (IA, 1920, p. 56). This, in his opinion, refers to 
‘the king when he is on the road for a short walk. 


^ Bühler takes vinita as vinitaka ‘a litter or 
palanquin ', Hultzsch follows him. Jayaswal (IA, 1918, 
p. 58) takes it as equivalent to Kautilya’s vinaya, and 
‘interprets it to mean ‘ military exercise ' and quotes in 
support of his position & passage from the Arthasastra. 
‘Reasons against Jayaswal’s interpretation have been set 
forth by Radhagovinda Basak (IA, 1919, pp. 14-5). 
‘Basak further shows that the Amarakosha (II. 8. 45) has 
vinitah sddhu-vahingh, that is, vinitas are easy-riding or 
‘well-trained horses. This is supported by the Medini 
which gives vinitah suvah-déve syát. From the same word 
has been derived vainitaka which Amarakosha explains as 
parampard-vahane. Tt signifies, I think, any conveyance 
that is borne by relays of vinitas or well-trained horses. 
In the Majjhima-Nikaya, as pointed out by Vidhushekhara 
‘Sastri (TA, 1020, p. 65), Pasenadi, king of Koala, is 
referred io along with his seven raíha-vinitas when he has 
to go from Sravasti to Saketa. These ratha-vinitas are 
placed at successive stages, so that the first is disposed off 
"us soon as fhe next one is reached. What is this ratha- 
tinita? He takes it to mean ‘a vinita in the form of & 
ratha’. Perhaps it is better to take it as denoting ‘a 
horse trained for fhe chariot ’. Vinita can thus be brought 
to bear the same sense that has been assigned to it in the 
lexicons. Mockerji takes it as a place where Asoka studied 
vinaya. Vinaya, however, was intended for a Buddhist 
monk, and not for a layman such as Asoka was. 


3 The most important word here is parisá (=parishat), 
‘taken to signify ‘the Buddhist clergy’ (Senart), and 
" the committee of any caste or sect’ (Buhler). Jayaswal 
milone seems to ‘be correct in taking ib as equivalent to 
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the mantri-parishat mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthaéüstrm 
(1A, 1918, pp. 282ff). This is just what might be 
expected in an administrative edict, such as this Edict 
undoubtedly is. But for a different meaning of this word! 
and also of this passage (see JASB, 1920, pp. 881f.).. 
The next important word is nijhati, which occurs also in 
PE, VII. The verbal root of this word oceurs also in PH, 
IV. and Separate Kalinga Edict I. The word seems 
to have been used differently in different edicts as im 
Pali literature. So far as the word in this edict is 
concerned, attention may be drawn to two of the multi- 
iarious passages quoted by Barua (IHQ, II. 125-7). The 
first is from Ang.N., 1. 76 and runs thus: yassa parisdyam 
bhikkhü adhikaranam ddiyanti..na cheva afifiamafifiam 
saffiápenti na cha safitattim updgachhanti, ete. The 
second passage is from the Afaj.-N., commentary on the 
Kosambika-sutia and is as follows: attham cha kāraņañ 
cha dasseteü affüamaüfiüm jünüpanam  nijhapanam. In 
the first passage the words saññatti and nijjhatti occur in 
connection with a cause or dispute (adhikarana) in an: 
assembly (parisd). There can be no doubt that it is this 
nijjhatti which is intended here also. The meaning of this 
word is made clear in the second passage, from which it 
appears that nijjkatti is ' making the matter intelligible 
to one another by placing facts and reasons’. It thus 
seems to signify ‘ argumentation '. “For the full sense of 
this passage, see above, pp. 58ff. 


* Bühler quotes verses from the rajadharma of the 
Santi-parvan (Chap. 58, vs. 13-6) of the Mahabharata, 
which are apparently from Brihaspati’s Arthaéüstra, and 
where ‘ exertion ' is ordained for all rulers. The same is 
prescribed in the Kaufiliya alsq (p. 89). 


5 Loka had better be understood in the sense of ' the 
world ' so as to bring i$ into accord with bhitanam. 
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VII 
Translation 


King Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, wishes» 
that all sects may dwell at all places, because they 
all desire self-restraint and purification of heart. 
People, however, are of various likings and various 
attachments. They will perform either the whole- 
or a part (of their duty). But even the lavish 
liberality and firm attachment (of a man to his sect)" 
are quite worthless’, if he has no self-restraint,.. 
purity of heart or knowledge of what is right. 


Notes 


1 The last clause of this edict is rather difficult to» 
interpret. It depends upon correctly understanding the 
meaning and force of the word nichà or niche. Bühler 
translates it as follows: ‘‘ But self-control, purity of 
mind, gratitude and firm attachment are leudable in a 
lowly man, to whom even great liberality is impossible.” 
But this is untenable, because in the first place nichaé does 
not mean ' a lowly ', but ‘ a low person '. Secondly, nich 
of G cannot possibly stand for nichdya. Thirdly, büdham. 
here is an adverb and not an adjective, and can never mean 
‘laudable '. Smith, following F. W. Thomas, translates: 
‘* Even for a person to whom lavish liberality is impossible, 
the virtues of mastery over the senses, purity of mind, 
gratitude, and steadfastness are altogether indispensable.''' 
Thomas thus takes niche=nityam, that is, ‘ permanent ’,. 
* indispensable ', in contradistinetion to naimittikam, ‘ occa- 
sional '. If niche here had really been equivalent to nityam, 
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we should have had nitiam at least in K, D and J. Niché 
'seems to have been used as an adjective and to be going 
"with apparently the preceding word didha-bhatitü. The 
variant niche corresponds to Skt. nichdih, as suggested by 
‘Hultzsch, which is often used sdjectively. What Asoka 
"means is that samyama, bhdvasudhi and katamfata are 
' virtues of such paramount excellence that every individual 
‘ought to develop them in himself. They, again, are 
-superior to dina and dadhabhatitá inculcated by every 
-sect along with them. The latter will be practised by any 
member of a sect. But it is supremely imperative on him 
to cultivate the former virtues, the negation’ of which can 
-never be compensated by any degree of development of 
the latter. This edict looks like a replica of RE, XII, 
"where Asoka distinctly says that he does not think of 
‘dana, puja and bhati so highly as of ' restraint of speech ' 
-vachaguti, and willingness to learn the tenets of other 
-sects. In the present edict also Asoka does not attach so 
much importance to ddna, etc., as to samyama which 
. doubtless corresponds to vacha-guti. For further elucida- 
-tion of this point, see above, pp. 98. Katamña = Kritajfia 
=“ Knowing what is right, correct in conduct, MBh. xii, 
104,6 "—Monier Williams's Dictionary. i 


VIII 
Translation 


For a (long) time past, kings used to go out 
«on tours of pleasure.* Here there were chase and 
other similar diversions. Now, king Priyadarsin, 
“Beloved of the gods, repaired to Sambodhi (Bodhi 
"Tree), when he had been consecrated ten years. 
Hence this touring for Dhamma. Here this happens, 
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mamely, visits and gifts to the Brahman and 
‘Sramana ascetics, visits and largesses of gold to the 
aged, and visits to, instructions in Dhamma to, and 
enquiries about Dhamma of, the provincials. The 
‘great delight that (springs) from it is the. extra- 
ordinary luck of king Priyadaráin, Beloved of the 
:gods.? 


Notes | 


1 A wihüra-yütrü has been 3 osenibed in the M. Bh., 
above, pp. 158. 


? The most difficult expression to understand here 
is aydya Sambodhim. For the various renderings of the 
passage and also my interpretation, see IA, 1918, pp. 150ff. 
But the word Sambodhi in the sense: of Mahabodhi 
‘or. the Bodhi Tree actually occurs only in v. 81 of the 
Kalingabodhi-jataka (Jàt., IV, p. 286). See in this con- 
nection my paper in DMMYV, pp. 445-6. 

In this connection, again, Prof. Mookerji (p. 151, n. 3) 
says: ‘The term Sambodhi is used in the Mahüvamsa 
(v. 266) in the sense of Buddhism which was taught Asoka 
by Upagupta..... In the first place, according to the 
Mahávamsa, Buddhism was taught Asoka not by Upa- 
gupta, but by Moggaliputta Tissa. Secondly, the word 
‘signifying ‘Buddhism’ is not Sambodhi-as wrongly asserted 
by the Professor, but Sambudha-samaya (=the religion of 
the Sambuddha) which word again occurs not in v. 266 
‘but v. 265. 

* Tadapayá has been taken to stand for tadauparaydt, 
meaning ‘since then’. Should we not have expected 
tadopaliyà in Dhauli and Jaugada copies at least? Possibly 
it stands for tad-upayd=tad-upaga as suggested by Franke. 
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Bhàge amne is taken by Bühler to mean ‘‘in exchange for 
past pleasure". But Hultzsch, following Liders, rightly 
says: ‘‘ this is impossible, because in the eastern dialect 
the two locatives would end in asi.’ I take it as equiva- 
lent to bhagoh anya=‘ unusual luck, extraordinary 
fortune ’, 


IX 


Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadar$in, Beloved of the 
gods: People perform various (lucky) rites in 
sicknesses, at marriages, on the birth of offspring 
(sons—G.), and on journey. On these and other 
similar occasions people perform various rites. 
In this matter, however, womankind’ performs 
much manifold, (but) trivial, useless rite. Rites 
should undoubtedly be performed. But a rite of 
this kind bears little fruit. That rite, however, 
bears great fruit, which is Dhamma-mamgala.* 
There seemly behaviour towards the servile and 
menial classes, reverence towards  preceptors, 
self-control in regard to animals, (and) liberality 
to Brahmans and Sramanas are meritorious. 
These and other similar (items) are indeed the 
Dhamma-mamgala. Therefore, a father, a son, a 
brother, a master (K. S. & M.—a friend or 
acquaintance, nay, even a neighbour) ought to 
say: ‘* this is meritorious, this rite ought to be 
performed till that object is attained; (S8. & M.— 
and after it is performed,.I shall do it again)."' 
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And it has been said: ‘‘ gift is meritorious ''.* 
But there is no gift or favour comparable to the 
gift or favour of Dhamma. Therefore, a friend. 
a sympathiser, a relative, or à companion ought 
to exhort (one another) on this and that occasion, 
Saying: ‘‘ this is a duty, this is meritorious; with 
this it is possible to attain heaven." And what 
thing is more worthy of achievement through this 
sthan the attainment of heaven? 


(K. S. & M. Texts) 


- For (every) other rite is of a dubious nature. 
‘Perchance it may accomplish that object, and 
‘perchance it may not remain in this world. But 
this Dhamma-mamgala is not conditioned by time. 
Even though it does not achieve that object here, 
it begets endless merit in the next world. But 
if it achieves that object, both are here gained, 
to wit, that object of his world and the begetting 
of endless merit in the next through that Dhamma- 
mamgala. 


Notes 


* For the phrase dvaha-vivéha, see Digha-N., I. 99. 
“* deüha is a son's marriage as opposed to a daughter's 
(civaha) in the 9th rock edict of Piyadadi. So Jataka, I. 
462, 9; IV, 816, 8 and VI. 71, 82."—Cowell's Trans. of 
Ját., Vol. V, p. 145, n. 1. 

' K. has abaka-jani[yo] and M. abaka-janika which 
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corresponds to ambila-janyo=‘ Old venerable women andi 

mothers ’. ; 
3 For the explanation of the different parts of the 

edict, see above, pp. 104-5, 160-1 and 165. 
t Bee above, p. 112." 


X 
Translation 


King Priyadarśin, Beloved of the gods, does: 
not deem glory or fame as conducing to any great 
thing except in that, whether at the present time 
or in future, his people may show desire to 
hearken to Dhamma and practise the utterances of 
Dhamma. In this matter only does king Priya- 
darsin, Beloved of the gods, desire glory of fame. 
Whatever exertions king Priyadaráin, Beloved of 
the gods, puts forth are all with reference to the 
other world—why is it?—in order that every one 
may be free from parisrava.? But that is parisrava: 
which is apunya (demerit)? This, however, is. 
difficult to accomplish whether by the lower or 
‘the higher class (of officials), except by the 
utmost exertion! and by renouncing every other 
duty. But it is most difficult for the higher 
(class). 


Notes 


1 Tadatva=the time being, present time; dyati= 
future time, the future; dighdya=for q long time. 
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? Compare apa-parisrava with ap-ãsinava of PE, II. 
See also above, pp. 117-8. 


? Apunya may be either pdpa or üsinava of PE, III. 


* Esa or ese must refer to the work of freeing people 
from parisrava. Chhudaka and. usata. (—uchchhita) must. 
therefore refer to the lower and higher classes of his 


‘ officials who alone can help him in his mission. G. alone 
has jona here, the other recensions giving vaga instead. 
About the beginning of this edict, however, we have jano- 
in all recensions. This clearly shows that the word jano in 
G. at the second place down below has a different sense, 
vamely, that denoted by the other word, vaga, that is 
“a body of men ', that is, I believe, ‘ a class of officials '. 
Compare the use of this word in separate Dhauli Edict I. 
7. 28. Bee also n. 4 on MRE, I. 

* I have already said that the Arthasaüstra recommends 
parakrama or exertion to kings and officials. And it is 
worthy of note that Asoka also speaks of the necessity 
of parakrama for himself or his sons and grandsons as in 
RE, VI, or for his officials as in the present edict. These- 
two edicts may therefore be compared to MRE, I. 


XI 
Translation. 


Thus saith king Priyadaráin,' Beloved of the- 
gods: There is no such gift as the gift of Dhamma, 
(no such acquaintance as) acquaintance in Dhamma, 
(no such participation as) participation in Dhamma, 
and (no such kinship as) kinship in, Dhamma., 
Therein this happens ‘‘ seemly behaviour towards. 
slaves and servants, meritorious hearkening to: 
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father and mother, meritorious gifts to friends, 
-acquaintances, and relatives, and to Brahmans and 
Sramanas (and) meritorious non-slaughter of 
animals.” 


This ought to be said by a father, a son, a 
“brother, a master, a friend or acquaintance, nay 
even a neighbour :* ‘‘ This is meritorious; this 
«ought to be done." Thus acting, he attains this 
world and begets endless spiritual merit through 
“that gift of Dhamma. 


Note 


1 This clause explains the dhamma-samstava, dham- 
-ma-samvibhaga and dhamma-sambamdha mentioned above. 
Fathers, sons and brothers are samvibhagis as well as sam- 
"bandhis. The others are connected with one another by 
samstava. But these are material ties which should be 
'replaeed ‘by spiritual links. This is possible only by 
‘kinship, acquaintance and participation in Dhamma. 


XII 
Translation 


King Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, honours 
‘(men of) all sects, ascetics and householders and 
“honours (them) with gift and manifold honour.’ 
But the Beloved of the gods does not think so much 
of gift and honour as—what?—as that there should 
"be a growth of the essential among (men of) all 
‘sects. The growth of the essential, however, is of 
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various kinds. But the root of it is restraint of 
speech,—how?— namely, there should not be 
honour to one's own sect or condemnation of 
another's sect without any occasion ; or it may be a 
little on” this and that occasion. On the contrary, 
others’ sects should be honoured on this and that 
occasion. By so doing one promotes one’s own 
sect, and benefits another’s sect. By doing other- 
wise one injures one's own sect and also harms 
another’s sect. For one who honours one's own 
sect and condemns another’s sect, all through 
attachment to one’s own sect,—why?—in order 
that one may illuminate one’s own sect in reality 
by so doing injures, more assuredly, one’s own sect. 
Concourse? is therefore commendable,—why ?—in 
order that they may hear and desire to hear (further) 
one another's Dhamma. For this is the desire of 
the Beloved of the gods,—What?—that all sects 
shall be well-informed and conducive of good.* And 
those who are favourably disposed towards this or 
that sect should be informed: ‘‘ The Beloved of 
the gods does not so much think of gift or honour 
as—what?—as that there may be a growth of the 
essential among all sects and also mutual apprecia- 
tion." For this end are engaged the Dharma- 
Mahamatras, Superintendents of women, the 
Vrajabhtimikas* and other bodies (of officials). And 
this is its fruit—the exaltation of one's own sect and 
the illumination of Dhamma. 


19—9041B 
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Notes 


1 For properly understanding this edict, see above, 
pp. ‘99ff. See also Siha-sutta in the Ang.-N. (Pt. IV, 
pp. 185f.) where Buddha exhorts Siha to give alms not 
only to the Buddhist but also to the Nirgrantha ascetics. 
Compare also na cha nüma sadhammokkamsand bhavissati 
na parüdhammavambhanü occurring in the Majjhima-N. 
(Pt. I, Il. 85-6). 


* For vachaguti and bhatiyá, compare RE, VII. 


* Samavdya is derived from the root samav-e, which 
means ‘‘to come together, assemble." What Asoka 
means is that if the adherents of the different sects come 
in contact with one another, they would learn many good 
points of religions other than their own. Sh. has sayumo 
=‘ restraint ', corresponding to vachaguti above. 


4 Kalāņa has been explained by Asoka in PE, II. 


5 For the elucidation of the function of these officials, 
see above, pp. 54ff. Vrajabhümika of this edict may be 
compared to the official hasty-asva-go-mahish-aj-avikadi- 
vyapritaka of the Sena copper-plate grants. 


XIII 
Translation 


The country of Kalinga was conquered when 
king Priyadaréin, Beloved of the gods, had been 
anointed eight years. One hundred and fifty 
thousand were therefrom captured, one hundred 
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thousand were there slain, and many times as many 
died. Thereafter, now’, when the country of 
Kalinga has been acquired, the Beloved of the gods 
has zealous compliance with Dhamma, love for 
Dhamma, and teaching of Dhamma. That is the 
remorse of the Beloved of the gods on having 
conquered Kalinga. Verily the slaughter, death 
and captivity of the people, that occurs when an 
unconquered (country) is being conquered, is looked 
upon as extremely painful and regrettable by the 
Beloved of the gods. But this is to be looked upon 
‘as more regrettable than that, because there dwell 
Brahmanic Sramanic, and other sects and house- 
holders, among whom is established this, viz., 
hearkening to the elders, hearkening to the parents, 
hearkening to the preceptors, seemly behaviour and 
steadfast devotion to friends, acquaintances, com- 
panions and relatives, and to slaves and servants. 
‘There (in the war) to such (pious) people befall 
personal violence, death, or banishment from the 
loved ones. Or there are those who are well- 
circumstanced* and possess undiminished affection, 
but their friends, acquaintances, companions and 
relatives meet with a misfortune; there that (mis- 
fortune) becomes a personal violence to those 
(former). All this is the lot of (these) men, and is 
considered regrettable by the Beloved of the gods. 
And there is no country except that of the Yavanas® 
where there are not these orders, namely, the 
Brahmana, and the Sramana ascetics; and there 
is no place in any (such) country where men have 
no faith in one sect or -another. Even one- 
hundredth or one-thousandth part of those who 
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were slain, died, or were captured in Kalinga, is 
to-day* considered regrettable by the Beloved of the 
gods. Nay if any one does (him) wrong, the 
Beloved of the gods must bear all that can be borne. 
And (the people of) the forests! which are in the 
dominions of the Beloved of the gods he conciliates 
and exhorts. The might of the Beloved of the 
gods, though he is repentant, is told them—why ?— 
in order that they may express sense of shame, and 
not be killed.” The Beloved of the gods desires for 
all beings non-injury, self-control, equable conduct 


and gentleness. 


And this conquest is considered to be the 
chiefest by the Beloved of the gods, which is 
conquest through Dhamma. And that again has 
been achieved by the Beloved of the gods here and 
in the bordering dominions, even as far as six 
hundred yojanas, where (dwell) the Yavana king 
called Amtiyoka, and, beyond this Amtiyoka, the 
four kings called Turamaya, Amtekina, Maga and 
Alikasu(m)dara,'—(likewise) down below, where 
are the Chodas, the Pandyas, as far as the Tamra- 
parniyas,—likewise here in the king’s dominions 
among the Yavanas and Kambojas, the Nabhakas 
and Nabhapamtis, the hereditary Bhoja rulers, 
Andhras and Parimdas—everywhere they follow the 
teaching of the Beloved of the gods in respect of 
Dhamma. Even where the envoys of the Beloved 
of the gods do not go, they, hearing the utterances 
of Dhamma, the ordinances, and the instructions 
in Dhamma by the Beloved of the gods, practise 
Dhamma, and will so practise. And the conquest, 
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which is thereby achieved, everywhere becomes a - 
conquest flavoured with love. That love has been 
attained (by me) in the conquest through Dhamma. 
A petty thing, however, is that love. That which 
concerns the next world, the Beloved of the gods 
esteems, as alone bearing great fruit. And this 
edict of Dhamma has been engraved for this pur- 
pose,—why ?—in order that whosoever may be, my 
sons and great-grandsons, may not think of a new 
conquest as worth achieving, that in regard to a 
conquest, possible only through (the use) of arrow,” 
they may prefer forbearance and lightness of punish- 
ment, and that they may regard that to be the (real) 
‘conquest which is a conquest through Dhamma. 
That is (good) for here and hereafter. May attach- 
ment to Dhamma develop into attachment to all 
kingdoms (chakras). That is (good) for here.and 
hereafter. 


294 ‘ - ASOKA 
Notes 


1 Adhuné (now) and aja (to-day) referred to in note 
4 below clearly show that Asgoka’s zealous protection of 
Dhamma in Kalihga pertains to the time when the edict 
was promulgated. Dhammavüya of QG. & K. must cor- 
respond to Dhamma-silana of 8. As proposed by Senart 
the former must be taken as equivalent to Dhammavüya, 
avdya signifying ‘yielding to’, ‘ compliance with ’. 

2 Samvidhà signifies ‘ mode of life ', ‘ means of lead- 
ing life ' (Raghuvaméa, I. 94). Samvihita may therefore be 
taken to denote ‘ those who are well-circumstanced, well- 
provided for ’. 


3 The Yona denotes the Yavang people, and conse- 
quently the province inhabited by them must be dis- 
tinguished from the dominions of the Yavana-rajas. 
referred to further in this edict. The Yona province was. 
included in Asoka’s empire, as may also be seen from 
RE, V. sea above, pp. 2f. 


* The word aja strengthens the conclusion in note 1. 


* For the identification of this province, see above, 
pp. 41-2. 


e See n. 9 on PE, VII, below. 


' Previously scholars took vuchati to begin w new 
sentence. Hult. seems right in taking the words from 
anutape to hamfeyasu as forming one sentence. This 
yields a better sense. 


8 For these and the following names, see above, 
pp. 26ff. For another interpretation of a-shashu, see IA, 
1018, p. 207. 


° G.—Sarasake (Sara-$akye) eva, vijaye ‘ when a con- 
quest is possible only through an arrow '. K.—Shayakashino- 
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(=Saly-akarshino) vijayashi, ‘in a conquest by (a warrior) 
who draws an arrow’. What Asoka probably means is that 
if the policy of expansion commendg itself to any one of his 
successors, the latter should in such cases exercise as much 
forbearance and inflict as light punishment as possible, so 
as to make this terrestrial vijaya well-nigh bloodless. 


Sh. has spa [kaspi]yo vijaye which yields no sense, 
and in fact, the reading seems doubtful. Hult. takes it as 
equivalent to svake eva vijaye which curiously he trans- 
lates by ‘ if a conquest does please them ’, instead of ‘ if 
it is their own conquest’. It is also not clear how 
8pakaspi—svakasmin, because here one and the same letter 
apa stands once for sva and another time for sma. In 
the K. wording, he separates no from Shayakashi and 
arbitrarily takes it as standing for ye. As regards shayaka 
he derives it from Sk. svayam although the latter is 
an indeclinable. We should naturally expect some de- 
rivative from sviyaka, and not svayam, but the actual K. 
reading is shayaka, and not shiyaka. In respect of 
earasake of G., Hult., ‘ considers it as a Bahuvrihi of 
sva+rasa’. If it is any Bahuvrihi, sva of the compound 
must refer to vijaya and not to the descendants of Adoka, 
as Hult. takes it when he translates it by ‘ if a conquest 
does please them '. Besides, it can never be a Bahuvrihi 
in this sense. 


10 According to Hult., K. should read shavà-chakanilati 
hot [u] uydma-lati; B., sava-chati-rati bhotu ya [d^]- 
ramma-rati; and M., sava-cha [ka ]-nirati hotu ya dhrama- 
rati. The most important word here chaka= chakra — 
* kingdom ’, a word technical to Hindu polity. Chati of 
£. seems to be a mistake for chaka. It is, however, 
eirange how Hult. splits it up into two: cha ka, correcting 
the latter into kam. Mookerji, of course, follows him. 
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What Asoka says is that attachment to Dhamma with 
his descendants should develop into attachment to all 
kingdoms on earth. Uydma of K. should properly speak- 
ing stand for udydéma for which Monier Williams’ 
Dictionary gives a sense of ‘ the act of erecting or stretch- 
ing out’ with one reference to the Satapatha-Br. This 
suits the text fairly well. What Asoka means is that 
‘expansion’ with his descendants should take place 
through ‘ strong attachment to all kingdoms ’, that is, by 
carrying out the Dhamma propaganda in them. As in his 
case so in theirs, Dhamma-vijaya should enable them to 
conquer the dominions of the Antas. 


XIV 
Translation 


This Dhamma-lipi' has been caused to be 
inscribed by king Priyadaráin, Beloved of the 
gods, either in abridged, medium or expanded 
form. The whole was not executed at evéry 
place. Vast, indeed, is (my) kingdom, and much 
has been written, and much will I cause to be 
written. And, owing to their sweetness, various 
things have been uttered over and over again. 
And why? In order that the people may act 
accordingly. But it-may be that something has 
here been inscribed incomplete, considering either 
the locality or (a good) reason for deletion, or 
through the fault of the scribe.” 


Notes 


1 Ayam dhammalipi can mean either ‘ this edict’, 
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that is, RE, XIV or ' this series of edicts’, that is, the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts. It cannot denote dhamma-lipis 
in general, as supposed by Hultzsch and also by Mookerji 
‘who follows him. The same phrase occurs both in REs, 
I & XIV, where it has been differently translated by 
these scholars,—which does not seem to be the right 
“procedure. 

2 The last sentence has been variously interpreted. 
“But it may be that something has been written here 
incompletely, be it on account of the space, be jit on 
account of some reason to be especially determined, or 
through a mistake of the writer "—Buhler. “‘It may 
be that something may have been written incompletely, 
by reason of a mutilation of a passage, or of misunder- 
standing, or by a blunder of the writer "—Smith. ‘‘ In 
some instances (some) of this may have been written 
incompletely, either on account of the locality, or because 
(my) motive was not liked, or by the fault of the writer'"— 
-Hultzsch. d 

I take sa(m)chhaya, shamkheya, and samkhaya 
as standing for the Sk. samkshaya or samksheya and 
signifying ‘deletion, omission’. ‘dlochetpa governs desam 
and sa(m)chhéya-karanam. 


———— 


(b PILLAR EDICTS 
I 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 
gods: ‘‘When I had been crowned twenty-six. 
years, this Dhammalipi was caused to be written. 
. One may with difficulty promote * things of this 
and the next world, except through intense love 
of Dhamma, rigorous scrutiny,? extreme obe- 
dience, utmost fear, (and) extreme energy. 
But through my instructions, this regard for 
Dhamma and love of Dhamma have grown and 
will grow day by day? (among my people). And 
my Purushas, whether of high, low,* or middle 
rank, conform to and promote (them). And they 
are (quite) able to urge others (to do it). So also 
ihe Mahamatras for the Frontier Kingdoms. 
This is the precept:* namely, protection by 
Dhamma, administration by Dhamma, causing 
happiness by Dhamma, and guarding by 
Dhamma.” 


Notes 


1 The same word occurs in line 8 below, as sampati- 
pädayamti. - Du-sampațīpādaye —' Difħoult to gain’ 
(Bühler), ‘difficult to secure’ (Smith). But this is philo- 
logically impossible, as remarked by Michelson. Better to 
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take | Sampatfipaádaye —sampratipádayet. Sampratipada- 
yamii-'carry out (my orders) (Bühler) ‘lead others in 
the way’ (Smith). It is clear that both these scholars are 
taking the same word in two senses at two different places. 
in one and the same edict. Besides, they take it once as 
referring to Agoka’s subjects in general and at another time 
as referring to his officials. The word should, however, be 
80 interpreted as to have the same sense in both the places. 
The concluding portion of the inscription, again, clearly 
shows that Aáoka is here addressing himself not to the 
people in general but to his officers of all ranks. Sampati- 
pad must, therefore, be taken to mean ' cause (people) to 
attain to’, of course, things of this and the next world. 


According to Senart, du-sampatipddye=‘difficult to 
provide ' and sampatipadayamti=‘ direct (the people) in 
the Good Way’. -He has no doubt taken the word in both 
places in the causal sense and as referring to officials, but 
not, however, in the same sense. 


? Palikhü-'serutiny', that is, as to whether one’s 
actions are lawful or not. Susisd and bhaya are, of course, 
with reference to a king. As regards uedha compare RE, 
VI & D.-J.8.I., I. Of course, all these qualities are to 
be exhibited by the king's officials. 


3 Suve suve=‘every day’, ‘from day to day’ (ef. 
Dhammapada, v. 229)—Senart. 


* Gevaya ‘‘is derived from the Sanskrit root gep or 
glep, which the Dhatupatha explains by dainye. The: 
corresponding Sanskrit word was no doubt, gepya—glepya, 
literally ‘the poor’ or ^wretched'."— Bühler. Later, he 
derived it from gevaka. Both are phonologically unten- 
ohle, as. pointed out by Michelson. The meaning, however. 
is- clear. ‘For Puirushas, $ee above, p. 57. 
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= Chapala is taken generally to mean ‘the fickle-mind- 
ed’. But S. N. Mitra separates chapalam into cha 
palam and refers us to Ang.-N., II. 258-6 (THQ, VII. 
193). His interpretation seems hetter. Alam (Jaugada- 
L)epatibalà (Dhauli-K) in Separate Kalinga Edict 1I. 
Samadapayitave is the infinitive of samaddpeti, the causal 
form of saiü--dà, which means “to take upon oneself, 
solemnly undertake, generally used of a religious under- 
taking or vow to fulfil some or all of the religious precepts, 
Either for a time or permanently’’—Childers. This suits 
here excellently. ‘What Asoka means is that his officials 
.are able or fit endugh to: cause or induce the people to 
take upon themselves the performance of some or all the 
precepts of Dhamma prescribed by him. 


5 Vidhi means ‘a sacred rule, precept’. Asoka is 
here apparently quoting from some scripture. Compare 
dhammikam takkh-advarana-guttim which a Chakkavatti 
is enjoined to carry out in Digha-N., IIT. 61. 2 (above, 
xp. 204). Here rakkha and gutti correspond to paland and 
goti of this edict. 


II 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 
‘gods: Dhamma is meritorious. But what does 
Dhamma consist of? (Of these things:) free- 
‘dom from depravity, much good, mercy, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity. The gift of sight? have 
I given in manifold ways: (and) various favours 
have been conferred by me on bipeds and quadru- 
peds, birds and aquatic animals, even up to the 
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boon of life. And many other good deeds! have T 
done. For this purpose I have caused this. 
Dhammalipi to be engraved, that they may follow 
(me) and that it may long endure.'* He who acts 
thus will do what is good. 


Notes 


1 In the next edict dsinava is taken as allied to papa. 
This may be compared to parisrave of RE, X where it is. 
taken to be identical with apumne. This makes Senart’s 
derivation of dsinava from @+8ru more probable than that 
of Buhler from d+enu. This derivation was suggested 
originally by Burnouf as pointed out by Michelson (IF. 
XXIII. 268). For the correct meaning of the word, see 
above, pp. 111ff. 


? Senart’s ''interpretation of chakhuddne by cha khu 
dàne cannot stand, because the enclitic words cha and khu 
cannot begin a sentence, and because the continuousness 
of the syllables in the text does not permit their being 
taken as parts of two sentences’’—Bihler. Chakhu= 
‘spiritual insight’—Bthler. But it had rather be taken 
in its physical sense, and probably refers to the remission 
of such punishment as that of ‘eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth’. This agrees with  d-püna-dakhina, ‘Even the 
boon of life’—Biihler, and not ‘even to securing them 
water’—Senart. 


* The preceding clauses explains what Asoka under- 
stands by kalyana. The same thing is doubtless intended 
where he uses the word, as e.g. REs, V & XII, and PE. 
IV. In PE, VII (EE), he uses südhava as an equivalent 
of kalyàna. ' 

* Compare this with the concluding portion of REs- 
Vand VI. See above, pp. 247-9 
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IH 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadaréin, Beloved of the 
gods: ‘‘(A person) seeth the good deed only, 
(saying unto himself:) “This good deed has been , 
done by me.’ * In no wise? doth he see (his) sin, 
(saying unto himself :) ‘this sin have I committed’, 
or ‘this, indeed, is a depravity’. But this certainly 
is diffieult? to scrutinise. Nevertheless, it should 
certainly be looked into thus: ‘these (passions), 
indeed, lead to depravity, such as violence, cruelty, 
anger, conceit, envy and by reason thereof may I 
not cause my fall.’ * This should certainly be seen 
to—‘this is to my good for this world, and this 
again’ to my good for the next world’. 


Notes 


4 Compare this to the initial portion of RE, N. 
2 No mina=no manák, ‘not in the least, in no wise'— 
Buhler. 


3 Pativeka, as pointed out by Senart, is the same as 
the Pali pachchavekkhanam, ‘self-examination’, He refers 
to a passage from the Visuddhimagga, quoted by Childers 
sub voce. Above, pp. 95ff. 


* Senart takes isyà separately from mane, and joins it 
to külanena which follows it. But this proposal, says 
Bühler rightly, is barred by the fact that all versions bave 
‘breaks between the two words. The root in palibhasa- 
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yisam is palibhásati, ‘to calumniate’, ‘to .defame’—Senart. 
Bühler takes it as equivalent to paribhraméayishyami, 
which is better. z 


5 Michelson translates mana by ‘also’. It is, however, 
Letter to take idammana with Hultzsch as equivalent to 
idam-anyat. But I translate it differently. 


IV 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadaráin, Beloved of the 
ods: This Dhammalipi was caused to be written 
by me when I had been consecrated twenty-six 
years. The Ràjükas have been set! by me over 
people (consisting of) many hundred thousands of 
souls. Any reward or punishment by them has 
been placed by me under their sole control’*—why ?— 
in order that the Rajikas may perform their duties 
with confidence and without fear, cause welfare and 
happiness to the people of the provinces and confer 
‘favours (upon them). They will make themselves 
acquainted with what gives happiness or pain, and 
exhort the people of the provinces as well as those 
devoted to Dhamma?—how?— so that they may 
gain the here and the hereafter. The Rajikas are 
-eager to obey me.* And just because the Ràjükas 
-desire to obey me, Purushas also will obey my 
wishes and orders, and will also exhort some 
people). Certainly, just as (a person) feels confi- 
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dent after making over his offspring to a clever 
nurse, (saying unto himself) 'the clever nurse desire: 
to bring up my offspring’; even so have I appointed 
the Rajükas for the welfare and happiness of the 
provincials. In order that they may perform their 
duties without fear, with confidence, and without 
perplexity ,— for this (reason) any reward or punish- 
ment by the Rājūkas has been placed by me under 
their sole control. For this is desirable,—what?-— 
uniformity of administration and uniformity of 
punishment. And even so far goes my order; to. 
men who are bound with fetters, on whom sentence 
has been passed and who have been condemned to. 
death, have I granted three days a something 
rightfully and exclusively their own." (In that 
interval) (their) relatives will indeed propitiate some: 
(of the Rajükas) in order to grant their life; and 
to propitiate Death; they ($.e., the convicts) will 
give alms and observe fasts pertaining to the next 
world.” For my desire is that even when the time: 
(for their living) has expired,' they may win the 
next world and that manifold pious practices, self- 
restraint and liberality may thus grow among d 
people. 


Notes 


1 The word Gyata occurs also in PE, VII (N) and 
SEI (D). Senar seems right in recognising here am 
instance of the popular confusion between üyatta and 
dyutia. ‘Caring for, occupied with’—Liders. 
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3 Atapatiye=dadimapatiya (Lüders). Abhihdra means 
‘honour, honorarium’ according to Bühler, who refers us 
io Jat., Vol. V, p. 58, v. 148 and p. 59, l. 28f., where 
the commentary explains the word by puja. Senart has 
no doubt shown that we have further on in thig edict a 
direct parallelism between abhihala and damda on the 
one side and viyohdla-samata and damda-samata, on the 
other. But abhihdra need not be here exactly equivalent 
to vyavahàüra. It is enough if vyavahára 18 more extensive 
than abhihdra and is thus understood in the sense of the 
general administration of a district committed to the 
charge of the Rajikas. Above, pp. 58-4. Asvatha is 
‘from aévas, for a note on which by F. W. Thomas, see 
JRAS, 1915, pp. 106ff. 


3 Dhammayutena cha viyovadisamti janam janapadam 
‘of this Edict may be compared to hevam cha hevam cha 
paliyovadatha janam dhammayutam of PE, VIL (N). This 
shows that dhammayutena of the former cannot be taken 
to mean ‘in accordance with the principles of the sacred 
daw’ (Bühler) but rather ‘at the same time as the faith- 
‘ful’ (Senart). Dhammayuta cannot here be ‘taken as 
the name of some officials’, as proposed by Michelson 
(JAOS, 46, 261). See my n. 3 on p. 278. 


* Senart corrects laghamti into chaghamti. This is 
inadmissible, because all the versions have laghamti. 
"Bühler takes laghamti to be the representative of Sk. 
raghamte, ‘they hasten, are eager’. Senart is, however, 
vight in taking patichalati as paricharati, meaning ‘to 
‘serve, obey’. Compare paribhogdya of Girnàr with pati- 
hogaya of other recensions at the end of RE, II. 


5 Chhamdamnani Bühler takes as a Tatpurusha com- 
pound going with pulisdni and signifying chhamdam 
90—9041B 
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jānāt=īti chhamdajiah, ‘knowing the will’. Senart 
explains it as a Dvandva compound: chhamdaé=cha ajng 
che, and takes it as the accusative of patichalisamti- 
Bühler objects to this interpretation on the ground that 
there is no instanee of any feminine à being declined as a 
neuter a. But we know that in the language of our inscrip- 
tions there is a great confusion of genders. In the Ripnatk 
MRE we have kala declined as if the word was kala. This 
is a very clear instance, but it is only one instance, where. 
masculine a is declined like feminine d. Similarly, im 
many edicts we meet with the expression etaye athaye. 
Why not suppose similarly that in PE, IV we have an 
instance, though it is only one instance, where feminine à 
is declined like neuter a. Again, chhamdamnani is 
separated from pulisüni in all recensions, but is joined to 
patichalisamti at least in one recension. This shows that 
chhamdamnüni goes rather with patichelisamti as its - 
accusative than with pulisüni as its adjective. The mean- 
ing also is quite clear, if we accept Senart’s procedure. If 
Ràjükas, who are functionaries of a very high order, obey 
Agoka, the Purushas or minor officials must follow in their 
footsteps. Bühler, however, would lead us to suppose 
that the Purushas, though they are minor officials, are to 
be an example for the Rajikas to imitate. This is also 
what Hultzsch apparently means, though his translation 
is anything but clear and intelligible. Mookerji follows 
Hultzsch in his translation, but explains in a note that 
Purushas of a rank higher than the Rājūkas are here 
intended and were to exhort the remiss among them 
to duty. If there is such a distrust in Agoka’s mind 
about the Rajikas, one wonders what he means by 
saying that he feels confident by entrusting the provincials 
to the care of the Rajitkes just as a man feels confident 
by handing over his child to an expert nurse. But if he 
has such a high opinion of them as is quite unmistakable 
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trom his words, the passage must be interpreted in exactly 
the opposite manner so as to show that the Rajikas were 
an example to the Purusha and not vice versa. Secondly, 
the Purushas are here referred to in & general manner; and 
if we take into consideration the fact that according to 
PE, VII, the Ràjükas ruled over a much larger population 
than the Purushas, the letter appear to be inferior in rank 
to the former. How therefore Mookerji gets hold of 
Purushas of a rank higher than that of the Rajiikas is far 
from clear. 


Senart takes chaghati as standing for chagghati and as 
alteration of jágrati, like pati-jaggati, ‘to take care, watch’. 
Grierson derives it from a root chagh ‘to rise, ascend’,. 
found in the Chhattisgarhi dialect and traces it to the 
Sanskrit chargh ‘to go’ (JPTS, 1891-3, pp. 28ff). Kern 
explains the verb chagh by the Hindi cha-nd, and Bühler 
agrees in this view and adds that cha@h occurs in all Indian: 
vernaculars and must therefore belong to the ancient stock 


of Aryan speech, 


* Yote Kern rightly connects with the Sanskrit 
Yautaka, and is taken by European scholars in the sense 
of ‘respite’. But Yautaka does not mean ‘respite’ but. 
‘something exclusively and rightfully belonging to a person’. 
This sense is by no means inapplicable here. What Asoka: 
means is that such culprits as have been sentenced to 
death can claim three days of grace as a matter of right. 


* This is the most knotty passage in the edict. 
Senart : —Nütiküvaküni - na +atika +avakāni (=avvakdni= 
alpakani)=‘neither more nor less’. Bühler:—nàátikü va 
kāni=jñātikā eva kani(chit)=‘(their) relatives (will make) 
some of them’. Bühler's reading out of these letters is 
better and has now been accepted. As regards nijhapayi- 
samti, Lüders has drawn our attention to the word 
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occurring in a verse in the Ayoghara-Jataka (Jat., Vol. IV, 
T. 495, v. 834), which has the sense of ‘to soften, propi- 
tiate'. This point has been lucidly expatiated upon by 
Barua (IHQ, 1926. p. 125), and it will be seen that this 
sense really comes out of that explained for the word on 
p. 280 above. Further it is worthy of note that in this 
Jàtaka nijjhapana is predicated not only of the king but 
also of Mrityu or death. This fits here also. with just a 
small difference. For, instead of the king. we have here 
the Rajikas. Myityu may easily be recognised in the word 
ndsamta =nas-dnta=‘(One) whose nature or disposition 
(ania) is destruction (nééa)’. Anta in this sense is too 
well known to require any explanation. ‘l'here will thus 
be a two-fold propitiation according to Afoka: (1) propi- 
tiation of the Rajiikas by the relatives of the convicts by 
addueing proofs of their innocence, and (2) the propitiation 
of Death by the convicts themselves. Liders, however, 
takes ndsamiam=‘not being, there being none’, as the 
nom. sing. absol. of the pres. part. of náthi. As regards 
nijhapayita of some copies, Bühler has rightly equated it 
with nijhapayitave of others, and explained its formation 
by saying that tā is a short form of taya (compare esaná 
with esandya). 


* Niüudhasi pi kalasi is taken by Senart as ‘during 
the time of their imprisonment’; Bühler ‘even during their 
imprisonment’. Lüders ‘even in a limited time’; and 
Thomas ‘though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed 
(there being no nijhati) (JRAS, 1916, p. 128); Hultzsch 
‘even when the time (of respite) has expired’. Niruddha 
is taken by Hultzsch in the sense of ‘expired’, and he 
refers us to Childers’ Dictionary. This is alright, but the 

“kala does not seem to be ‘the time (of respite)’. It had 
rather be taken in the sense of Jivana-kaéla. What Asoka 
means is that even when the time for their living has 
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expired,—they should seek the hereafter during the exten- 
sion of this time by means of yauta. 


y 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priysdarái, Beloved of the 
gods: When I had been consecrated twenty-six 
years, the following species’ were declared exempt 
from slaughter, namely, parrots, mainas, ‘ruddy 
geese,” swans, Nandwmnukhas," Gelatas, flying-foxes, 
queen-ants, female tortoises, boneless fish, veda- 
veyakas, Gangü-paputakas, skates, tortoises and 
porcupines, hare-like squirrels, twelve-antler stags, 
bulls set free, household vermins, rhinoceros, gray 
doves, village pigeons, and all quadrupeds which 
are neither used nor eaten.“ She-goats, ewes, and 
sows, which are with young or in milk, are un- 
worthy of slaughter, and those of their young ones 
up to six months of age. Cocks shall not be 
caponed.  Husks containing living things shall not 
be burnt. Forests shall not be set on fire for mis- 
chief or injury (to life). The living shall not be 
fed with the living. About the three Chaturmiasis” 
and the Tishya full-moon days fish may neither be 
killed nor sold during three days, namely, the 
fourteenth (and) fifteenth (of the fortnight) and the 
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first (of the following fortnight), and invariably on 
fast days. On the same days these and other 
species of life also shall not be killed in the elephant 
forest and fishermen’s preserve. On the eighth of 
(each) fortnight and on the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
on the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the full- 
moon days of the three seasons,—on (such) auspi- 
cious days, bulls shall not be castrated : he-goats, 
rams, boars and such others as are castrated shall 
not be castrated. On the Tishyà and Punarvasu 
days, on the Chiturmasis and during the fortnights 
connected with the Chaturmasis, the branding of 
horses and oxen shall not be done. Twenty-five jail 
deliveries have been effected by me, who am con- 
secrated twenty-six years, just in this period.* 


Notes 


1 Jata literally means ‘a born being’. Here it stands 
for ‘species’. or ‘classes’ of creatures. 


2 Aluna has been taken as a separate name. It had 
better be taken as an attribute of chakavüke so as to dis- 
` tinguish the ruddy geese from the hamsas which are wild 
geese. 


* In connection with the different species of life 
mentioned in this edict, Monomohan Chakravarti’s mono- 
graph on Animals in ihe Inscriptions of Piyadasi, pub- 
lished as Menioir of the As. Soc., Bengal, Vol. I, No. 17, 
may be read with great profit. Nandimukha occurs, as 
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pointed out by Barua, in the Praéna-vyákarana-süira, I, 
7, where it is explained by the commentator as sdrikd- 
viéeshah. What is worthy of note is that Asoka lays an 
embargo on the slaughter of those animals only that are 
neither eaten nor used for ahy purpose. Hence jatika 
should be taken to stand for 'fying-foxes' (Bengali, cham- 
chikà) whose flesh is not taken, and not for bats (Bengali, 
ibadud) whose flesh is eaten at least by the lower classes. 
Bühler has rightly interpreted amba-kapilika as mother-ant, 
i.e., queen-ant, the Sanskrit pipilika having the Pali form 
kipilika. Dadi=(Sk.) dudt=particular type of female 
‘tortoise, Anathika—anasthika=‘boneless’, the boneless 
.fish being ‘prawns’ according to Senart and Bühler. 
Samkuja-machhe lit.. means the fish that can contract or 
withdraw itself in, and has therefore been taken to stand 
for ‘skate fish’. Kaphaja=kamatha=tortoise (Senart). 
Seyaka=(Sk.) salyaka=poroupine. Pamnasasa lit. means 
a bare-like animal living in the leaves of trees, and has 
‘boen taken by Bühler to denote the large white-bellied 
red-squirrel which is found in the forests of the Western 
‘Ghats and whose skinned body looks exactly like that of 
a hare. Simale = Srimara = Bárashing or twelve-antler stag. 
Samdake corresponds to the vernacular sänd, ‘ a bull which 
has been set at liberty and cannot therefore be killed’. 
‘Okapimda Senart connects with the  ukepinda of the 
Mahiavagga which are said to eat the provisions of the 
monks and are, according to Buddhaghosha, ‘cats, mice, 
iguanas and mungooses’. This fits excellently, because 
these animals are neither eaten nor utilised for any other 
purposes. Hence they should not be killed simply because 
they destroy household provisions. Palasate = (Pali) 
paldsédo or parasato=rhinoceros (Bühler. Above, pp. 
101 ff. 


‘ 


* Patibhoga is, of course, paribhaga ‘ enjoyment’ as 
«contrasted with ‘nourishment’. Asoka here evidently 
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“‘mpans to forbid the slaughter of all animals, whose skins, 
fur, feathers, etc., are not required, as well as of those 
which are nob eaten.” Above, pp. 185. 


5 Qh&tummási (—Sk. chaturmast) is the particular 
full-moon of each one of the three seasons: Summer, 
autumn and winter, each consisting of four months. It is 
the full-moon of the initial month of each season. Tisd 
pumnamāsī is the full-moon of Taisha or Pausha. Posatha. 
stands midway between the Buddhist Pali uposatha and! 
the Jaina Prükrit posaha. It corresponds to the Brahma 
nical P&rvan days, and denotes the 8th and 15th day of 
each fortnight. As shown by Bühler, Piyadasi thus for- 
bade the sale of fish on 56 days: (1) six in each initial 
month of the three seasons and in the Taisha or Pausha: 
month, vis., the 8th, 14th and 15th of the bright fortnight 
and the Ist, 8th and 15th of the dark,—thus in all 94; 
(2) four in the remaining eight months, viz., the 8th and 
15th of each fortnight,—thus 82 in all. The whole total 
comes to 24.-82—56 days, on which Asoka prohibited the 
killing and sale of fish. 


* Various are the occasions on which jail deliveries are 
made by kings. One such occasion is the birthday of a 
king when, the Arthaégastra (p. 146) lays down, he shall set 
free such prisoners as are children or aged, diseased or ' 
helpless persons. This fits here admirably, first because 
this edict, which is intended for the prevention not of 
wholesale slaughter but of wanton and unnecessary butchery 
and injury, cannot be taken to refer to the wholesale or 
promiscuous liberation of prisoners but of such prisoners 
only, in whose esse imprisonment would be a wanton and 
unnecessary cruelty. Secondly, as, during twenty-six years 
no less than twenty-five jail deliveries were effected, they 
most probably refer to the setting free of prisoners om 
Adoka’s birthday and further show that the regnal years 
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mentioned in his inscriptions must be, not elapsed, but 
current, years of his reign. (Above, p. 9.) 


VI 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 
gods: ‘‘Since I was consecrated twelve years, I 
have caused Dhamma-lipis to be written for the 
welfare and happiness of the people, so that without 
violation thereof’, they might attain to this and 
that growth of Dhamma. (Perceiving): ‘thus. 
(lies) the welfare and happiness of the people’, I. 
scrutinise’ whether, as among (my) relatives, so 
among those who are far and near,—what?— 
whether I cause happiness to them ; and I act accord- 
ingly. Thus do I scrutinise about all congregations.. 
All sects I have honoured with various honours ; 
but voluntary advances?’ (to a sect) are considered by 
me as the chief thing. This Dhamma-lipt has been. 
caused to be written by me when crowned twenty-six. 
years." 


Notes 


1 Apahaja=a + prahitvã=(Sk. a-prahritya)=‘not in- 
juring, not violating'— Franke (VOJ, IX. 844, in. 2); tam: 
refers, of course, to hita-sukha which precedes it. The- 
Dhammalipis, says Asoka, were promulgated in order that 
both the temporal and spiritual welfare of the people may: 
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*be promoted. For pápáva, see H. K. De in JPASB, 
1920, pp. 836-7. Michelson, however, dissents from this 
view (JAOS, 46. 262). 


3 The meaning of the root pativekh is determined by 
pativekhé which occurs in PE, III. What Asoy says is 
-that he always scrutinises whether he is causing happiness 
to the people who are far and near as he does to his own 
- relatives. ` 


3 Hultzsch translates the passage thus: ''But this is 
: considered by me (my) principal (duty), vis., visiting (the 
"people) personally." But  pachupagamana —pratyupaga- 
mana-'advancing towards to meet or greet’. And if we 
-compare this part with the gist of RE, XII, pachu- 
.pagamana seems to correspond to añamañasa dhramo 
.áruneyu, &o. 


VII 
Translation 


Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 
gods : ‘“Those who were kings in times past wished 
‘thus: ‘how may men grow with the growth of 
‘Dhamma?’ But men did not grow with a befitting 
growth of Dhamma. On this king Priyadaréin, 
Beloved of the gods, saith thus: "This occurred 
‘to me: in times past kings had wished that men 
should grow with a befitting growth of Dhamma. 
‘But men did not grow with befitting growth of 
‘Dhamma. How then may men be moved. to 

. conform (to Dhamma)? How may men grow with 
'à befitting growth of Dhamma? How may I 
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uplift them with a growth of Dhamma?’’ On 
this king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, saith 
thus:  '"This occurred to me: ‘Proclamations of 
Dhamma will I proclaim. Instructions in Dhamma 
will I instruct. Men, hearkening thereto, will con- 
form (to it), will be uplifted, and will grow with 
the growth of Dhamma.’ For this purpose have I 
proclaimed proclamations of Dhamma and directed 
various instructions in Dhamma. My Purushas 
have been set over many people. "These will preach 
and disseminate it. Rajükas have been set over 
many hundred thousands of lives. They too have 
been ordered: ‘Preach thus and thus to those 
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devoted to Dhamma’. 


Thus saith Priyadaráin, Beloved of the gods: 
“This same thing being considered, I have set up 
Pillars of Dhamma’, appointed Dharmamahamatras, 
(and) caused discourses on Dhamma to be heard.”’ 


Thus saith Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods: 
““On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. 
They will offer shade to man and beast. I have 
grown mango-orchards. I have caused wells to be 
dug at every eight koses*; and I have had rest- 
‘houses. I have made many watering sheds at 
different places for the enjoyment of man and beast. 
‘This (provision of) enjoyment, however, is, indeed, 
a trifle, because mankind has been blessed with 
many such blessings by the previous kings as by 
me. But I have done this with this intent, namely, 
that (they) may practise (such) practices of 
Dhamma.” ? 
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Thus saith Priyadaráin, Beloved of the gods - 
“Those Dharma-Mahamiatras of mine have beem 
occupied* in various matters of grace, with the 
ascetics and with the householders. They are also 
occupied with all sects. I have arranged that they 
shall be occupied with the affairs of the Samgha. 
Likewise, I have arranged that they shall be 
occupied with the Brahmanic Ajivikas, the Nir- 
granthas, and the various sects.° The various. 
Mahamatras are for various (affairs) and for various 
specific (classes of men). But my Dharma-Maha- 
matras are occupied only with these and all other 
sects.’’ Thus saith king Priyadaráin, Beloved of 
the gods: ‘‘These and many other head officers* 
are employed in the distribution of charity both my 
own and those of the Queens, and in all my gynae- 
ceum. Both here and in the provinces, they are 
making various abodes of the contented’ in manifold 
ways. And I have arranged that they shall be 
occupied with the distribution of charity, both of 
my sons and of other Queens’ sons." 


[Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of tLe 
gods: “Ihave also caused discourses on Dhamma 
to be heard*| for the development of Dhamma 
and for conformity to Dhamma. And this develop- 
ment of Dhamma and conformity to Dhamma, 
which consist of mercy, liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness and good deeds will thus grow 
in the world (loka)." Thus saith king Priyadaréin, 
Beloved of ihe gods: ‘‘Whatever good deeds I have : 
performed, these have been conformed to in the 
world; and these (they) will perform (in future). 
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"They have thereby grown and will grow in respect 
of hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to 
preceptors, following in the footsteps of the aged, 
and seemly behaviour towards Brahmans and 
Sramanas, towards the poor and the wretched, and 
even towards slaves and servants.’ 


Thus saith king Priyadaráin, Beloved of the 
gods: ''And men (munisü) have grown this 
growth of Dhamma in two ways, namely, through 
restriction of Dhamma and exhortation.” And in 
this matter restrictions of Dhamma are of small 
‘account, and much more has been done through 
exhortation. The restrictions of Dhamma, indeed, 
are such as have been adopted by me, namely, that 
‘such and such species (of creatures) shall be exempt 
from slaughter’, and numerous other restrictions 
cof Dhamma effected by me. But through exhorta- 
tion such as non-injury to (all) ereaturcs and non- 
slaughter of (all) life, the growth of Dhamma has 
‘been fostered much more among men. 


For this purpose has this been engraved, in 
order that my sons, great-grandsons, etc., may 
continue as long as the sun and the moon endure" 
and in this way follow (in my footsteps). By thus 
following, both this world and the next are attained. 
‘This Dhamma-lipi was caused to be engraved by 
me when I had been anointed twenty-seven years. 


Concerning this the Beloved of the gods saith : 
“This Dhamma-lipi should be inscribed where stone 
pillars and stone tablets are found, so that it may 
long endure." 
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Notes 


2 What Asoka says is that in order that there may 
be a growth of Dhamma, he has resorted to the following: 
means: (1) erection of Dharma-stambhas, (2) appointment. 
of Dharma-Mahaméatras, and (8) preaching of Dhamma. 
In Section EE and ff., Asoka explains what sort of 
Dhamma he proclaimed, that is, what*qualities and what. 
practices go to make up that Dhamma. In the para. 
preceding it, that is, in Section Y-DD, he tells us for what. 
different purposes he has appointed the  Dharma- 
Mahamitras. In the sections preceding these last, that. 
is, in Sections R-W, he gives an account of his charitable- 
works, such as growing of mango-orchards and so forth.. ` 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is these: 
charities that are indicated by the word dhamma-stambha, 
which therefore here stands not for any material pillars, 
but rather spiritual columns. That these humanitarian: 
works were considered to be of much spiritual efficiency is. 
clear from the quotation given above (p. 181) from the- 
Sam-N. If this line of reasoning is not accepted, the 
enumeration of charities in this connection becomes. 
unmeaning and irrelevant. Besides the mention of Dham- 
ma-stambhas alone remains unexplained, when the other 
two items are so fully explained. See also above, p. 181, 
n. 1. 


2 For adhakosikyani, see Fleet's note in JRAS, 1906, 
p. 401ff. For the occasional change of th to dh, compare: 
ambà-vàádikyü preceding it in this Edict. See also my 
n. 2 on Rummindéi inscription. For nimsidhiyd, see- 
Bühler EI, IL. 274 and Fleet JRAS, 1906, pp. 404-5. 
Hultzsch, following Liders, takes the word to meam 
‘a flight of steps’, but does not derive it like the latter: 
from the Skt. niérayant but rather from niélishtaka. 
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3 The subject of amupatipajamtu 18 Aóoka's descen- 
dants understood. Compare the same word occurring in- 
1. 81 (00) below,  Philologically etadathà me =etad-yatha 
me (Michelson). But this does not yield any sense, as the 
meanings of iti, ctad and yathá cannot be brought out. 
It is best to take it as equivalent to etad-arthdya. It is 


one dot that changes tha into tha, and it seems that this. 
dot has been inadvertently engraved. 


4 Note that viyépatüse which occurs thrice in this. 
inseription has the Vedic nominative plural termination: 
-dsah, as was pointed out by Franke (VOJ, IX. 840f.). 


5 It is worthy of note that here we have three clauses, - 
each giving the name of one sect. The expression Bábha-. 
nesu Ajivikesu is in perfect agreement with this, because- 
there is no cha which would certainly have been put in. 
here if Babhanas were really intended to be separate from 
Ajivikas. There is thus no other help but to take this. 
expression to mean ‘Brahmanic Ajivikas’, That the 
Ajivikas were not simply Sramanic, but also Brahmanic, 
has been pointed out above, pp. 155-6. It seems that 
Ajivika was a general term and could be used to denote - 
any sect, Brühmanie or Sramanic. Thus the Nirgranthas 
have actually been called Ajivakas in the Buddhist work, 
(Divydvadina, p. 247). Similarly, they were known as 
Buddhist Bhikshus to the Digambara Jainas (IA, XLI. 
89). And Utpala, in his commentary on Varühamihira's 
Brihajjataka, takes Ajivaka to mean by upalakshana 
‘devotees of Nüràyana' (ibid., 1912, p. 287f.). There 
were thus different sects of Ajivikas, and by inserting, 
Bábhanesu Asoka tells us that it was the Brahmanical 
Ajivikas whom he had in view. 


B M. Barua says "babhanesu üjivikesu is grammes- - 


tically the same expression as bübhana-üjivikeosu." I am: 
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afraid no grammarian can agree with him. Bdbhan- 
Gjivikesu is a dvandva compound like bhübana-samanesu 
occurring in Section HH of this edict. But there is no 
cha between bübhanesu and üjivikesu. We thus cannot 
‘but interpret the first expression to mean ‘among 
Brahmanieal Ajivikas’ and not ‘among Brahmans and 
Ajivikas ' as he takes it. 


* Mukha is taken by Senart in the sense of 'inter- 
mediaries’ and by Bühler ‘chief officials’. F. W. Thomas 
draws our attention to the various places in which the 
terms mukha or mukhya occurs in Kautalya’s Artha- 
$üstra (JRAS, 1915, pp. 97-9), and takes bahwká mukhà 
«of this edict to denote either ' many departments ' or 
‘many different officials’. In the first place, it is worthy 
of note that as pointed out by Michelson, mukha here 
does not stand for mukhya, khya being unassimilable in 
the dialect of the PEs. ; see same word, e.g. in PE, VI. 
Secondly, Thomas's quotation (8) from the Arthadastra and 
also the one from the Yájftavalkya-smriti show clearly that 
mukha can also signify ‘head official’, which suits here 
very well. 


1 Bühler takes tuthdyatandni—tushty-dyatandni = 
‘sources of contentment’, ‘opportunities ‚for charity’. 
Hultzsch takes dyatana in the sense of patra and renders 
the expression by ' worthy recipients of charity '. Tutha- 
yatanäni ought really to mean ‘the places or abodes (dya- 
tana) of the contented (tushta)’. By the distribution of 
charity by Dharma-Mahimatras, many houses have 
‘become ‘places of the contented’. 


* Dhammdpadanathaye &c. has been tacked on to the 
preceding hohamti-ti by previous translators. This is the 
. fourth time we have here this last phrase. In the previous 
three cases hohamti-ti ends a clause or sentence. And 
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there is, nd reason why bis hohamti-ti also" should ‘not, be 
taken as ending a sentence., Obviously’ some words after 
it seem to have been inadvertently omitted. In the por- 
ie missing between hohamti-ti and dhammapadanathaye 

, Asoka is telling us what he, means by dhammasdvane 
d occurring in P. of  Hultzsch's transcript. The 
lacuna may therefore be perhaps filled up as follows: 
[Devanam-piye Piyadasi hevam-aha (:) dhammasavane-pi 
me kate] dhammapadanathaye &c. &c. The filling up of 
the Jacuna in some such way can alone make the sense 
whole, continuous and clear. 


? Tt will be seen from n. 8 on RE, V that nijhati 
means ‘making a matter intelligible by placing facts and 
reasons’. This may be done with a view to making a man 
relent (n. 7 on PE, IV) or make him lead a good life (n. 6 
on RE, XIII. Nijhati thus seems to mean here ‘moral 
exhortation’ =dhammdnusathi. 


10 Hultzsch translates the passage as follows: '"Now 
for the following purposes has this been ordered, that it 
may last as long as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall 
reign and) as long as the moon and the sun (shall shine), 
and in order that (men) may conform to it." In the first 
place it is curious that Adsoka’s sons and great-grandsons 
should be mentioned in this ridiculous manner along with 
the sun and the moon. The sun and the moon must 
endure permanently, whereas his great-grandsons cannot, 
though one may express a wish as Asoka has done here as 
elswhere. Secondly, why should we be compelled to 
render putd-papotike by ‘lasting as long as (my) sons and 
great-grandsons (shall reign)?’ Is the ending ika here a 
tthat pratyaya as in suliyike? Does the Asokan dialect 
know of only one ika termination? In this connection 
attention may be drawn to the word pranatika which 
occurs in the Shah. and Man. versions of RE, IV. This 
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,word corresponds to the Bk. pranaptri, which, has here the 
same sense as prapauira. If pranatika can stand for 
prapautra, theté is no reason why prapotika should not 
-stand for pranaptri. Kate here means ‘engraved’; of. 
kafaviye- in-the next line. Compare this whole passage 
with the first half of RE, V. This will show that the 
‘subject of anupatipajomtu must be puta-papotike, 


L 
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A.—SEPERATE KALINGA EDICTS 
Translation 


I 4 ! € ; + 


By command of the Beloved of the gods, the 
Mahamatras of Tosali (or Samapa) who are the city i 
Judiciaries should be addressed thus: Whatever I- 
perceive (with the mind), I desire—what?—that I 
may put it into-action; and- I initiate it. through 
the (proper) means. And I deem this to be the. 
principal means to the end, namely, instructions 
to you. You have indeed been set over. many 
thousands of lives in order that you may certainly'. 
gain the affection of men. All men are my off- 
spring. Just as for (my) offspring I desire that 
they be united with all welfare and happiness of 
this world and of the nexí, precisely do I desire it 
for all men. But you do not understand as much 
as this thing indicates. Some individual official’ 
regards it, but he is a part only, not the whole. 
See to this then. The maxim of conduct’ also is 
well established. There is just one individual who 
incurs harassment or imprisonment. There it 
causelessly develops thereby into imprisonment or: 
death. Many other people more distant also Buffer. 
Consequently you should desire—what?—that you’ 
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may follow the middle path. No one can act 
properly with such dispositions as envy, want of 
perseverance, cruelty, hastiness, want of applica- 
tion, laziness, and weariness. Hence you should 
desire—what?—that these dispositions may not 
be yours. And the root of all this is perseverance 
and avoidance of hastiness. This is the maxim of 
conduct: namely, ‘He who is wearied will not rise. 
But one ought to move, proceed and advance.’ 
This is the maxim of conduct which you should 
consider.” Say then (unto yourselves, and) look to 
nothing else’: '"Thus and thus are the instructions 
of the Beloved of the gods." Fulfilment of it 
bears great fruit, non-fulflment, great harm. If 
this is not fulfilled, there is neither attainment of 
heaven, nor propitiation of the king. Why?— 
because zealousness of mind in this my work has a 
twofold consequence.' If it is well performed, you 
wil gain heaven and also discharge your debt to 
me. 


And this document should be heard under the 
constellation of Tishya, and on every festive 
occasion in between the Tishya days it may be 
heard even by one (official) And acting thus, you 
should endeavour to fulfil this duty. For this 
purpose has this document been here written: in 
order that the Mahaimiatras who are the city Judi- 
ciaries may be devoted to the eternal rule of 
conduct’, and that causeless imprisonment or cause- 
less harassment of the townspeople may not take 
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place. And for this purpose, I shall cause a 
Mahamatra to go forth on tour every five years", 
who will be neither harsh nor fiery (but) gentle in 
action, so that being aware of this object (the city 
Judiciaries) will act according to my instructions. 
‘But from Ujjain the royal prince will send forth 
this class of officers and will not overstep three 
years. In like manner from Takshagila. When 
those Mahamatras go forth on tour, without neglect- 
ing their own function, they will mind this also, 
namely, whether (the city) Judiciaries are acting 
according to the instructions of the king. 


Notea 


1 Lüders is right in separating su from munisünam 
and explaining it by the Sk. svit. The very next sentence 
shows that Asoka is here speaking, not of ‘good men’, but 
of ‘men in general’. 


? Purusha signifies both ‘an official’ and ‘a man’. 
Here in both the versions we have eka-pulise. Imme- 
diately after this the same word occurs in the Dh. copy 
of this edict, for which the Jaug. version substitutes 
eka-munise. In the second instance purusha obviously 
means ‘a man’, but in the first, ‘an official’. 


* Hult. reads nitiyam, whereas Sen. and Büh. read 
“nitiyam. -The latter reading is more correct. Secondly, he 
separates this word from euvihitiüpi and tacks it on to what 
follows. He wrongly takes nitiyam - Sk. nityam and with 
Lüd. rightly understands it as =danda-niti. This terin 
however denotes ‘science of polity’, ‘policy’ or even- ‘a 
maxim of polity’, but not ‘the administration (of justice)’, 
‘as he has done. Similarly, Hulf. reads dekhata hi‘ tuphe 
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Petam dubihità gi as one sentence, and translates it by ‘now 
'you must pay-attention to: this, although you are well 
‘provided for’. Mookerji follows him here also. But as 
none of them gives any explanation, their translation is 
anything but intelligible. See n. 5 below. 


* Hult. following Lid. renders the passage as follows: 
."In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is 
(obtained) by him accidentally, while (many) other people 
continue to -guffer." But this whole edict should be 
compared to RH, V, and this passage in particular to (L) 
of Hult.’s transcript of the K. recension of this last edict. 
What Asoka apparently means is that when an individual 
is harassed or imprisoned, (1) that harassment may 
causelessly develop into imprisonment, or (2) imprison- 
ment into death. In the first case which is one of katà- 
bhikare, aparibodha is required; and in the second which 
is of mahàlaka, mokha is desirable, as recommended in RE, 
Y (see p. 276). Daviye —Bk. daviyas, comparative of dūra. 
The more distant people who suffer must be the relatives 
‘of the convicts. 


5 Jaug. has nitiyam e ve dakheya. E ve corresponds 
“of course to yü vo. Hult. joins the two together, but does 
"not explain what eve stands for. If it stands for eva, we 
‘should have had yeva or va, and if for evam, heavam, as 
required by the dialect represented in Dh. and Jeu. edicts. 
‘So the above expression — Sk. nitir-iyam ya vo drakshavya. 
Niti here as above must denote ‘a maxim of conduct’ laid 
_down, by the science of polity. See.n. 8 above. 

. * Bühler, reads (am) nam ne. dekhata=anyad no 
.paéyata, whereas Hult: reads dnamne dekhata. The latter 
riákes ànamné'—ünriyam, arid translates the expression by 
r** Bee that (you) discharge the debt (which you owe to the 
king)..'" In‘this connection he refers us to Section U of, 
,his ‘transcript, which hes [a]naniyam ehatha. The equa- 
ntion: of ánuníyam -with Gnrinygmt is intelligible in the ‘cage 
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of the Dh.-Jaug. dialect. The word occurs in that form 
also in the Dh.-Jaug. versions of RE, VI. But ànamne 
cannot be reasonably expected as a form of ünpimyam in 
any one of Dh. or Jaug. edicts. Besides, it is strange that 
in two almost ‘consecutive sentences dnrinyam is written 
once as.dnaniyam and another time as dnamne. It is 
therefore best to split dnamne and equate it with anyad 
ne. 

' Dudhale = dur+dhara = ‘imperfect carrying-out’— 
Franke. Following Franke, Hult. translates the passage 
thus: ‘ For how could my mind be pleased (mane atileke) 
if one badly fulfils (duáhale) this duty?’ Woolner however 
rightly says that in that case we should have had dulahale, 
not duahale. It is best to take duühale—dv-ühara, as 
done by Sen, and Buh. and in the sense of ‘ procuring 
two (things)’. Mane-atileke I teko as meaning ' exuber- 
ance of mind’, ‘zeal’. 

* Ekena pi=‘Even by a single PA Hult. But 
if we carefully study the contents of Sar. PE, we find 
that the king’s edict was heard by the officials and ‘the 
people separately. And as.this edict is concerned with 
officials, ekena pi must here be ‘even by one: (official)’; 
because from Sar. PH, it is clear that on the uposatha 
day there must be at least one offcial come back, to the 
head- quarters from tour. 


* Following Kern and. Lad., Hult. einaste sasvatom 
sdmayam yujevu by ‘may strive at all times’. But in the 
first place, yuj does not signify ‘to strive’. Secondly, 
‘striving at all times’ is vague. On the ‘other hand, as 
there are two ts, one after yujevu and the other after 
siyd, two distinct things are indicated by the two clauses. 
Samaya had therefore be' better taken in the sensé ‘of 
‘established rule of conduct’ whch: here, refers to the ntti 
maxim ‘quoted: above, viz.-e kilamte siya &c. 


"de Above; pp. 62-5. Sel o Foco tom vf 
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` ‘By-command of the Beloved of the gods, the 
Prince Royal and the Mahamatras at 'T'osali should 
be addressed' (as follows): Whatever I perceive 
(with the mind), I desire—what—that I may put 
it into action ; and I initiate i$ through the (proper) 
means. And I deem this to be the principal means 
to this end, namely, instructions to you. All men 
are my. offspring. Just as for (my) offspring I 
desire that they may be united with all welfare and 
happiness of this world and of the next, precisely 
do I desire it for all men. 


It may be? (in the mind) of (the people) the 
unconquered frontier sovereigns: ‘what is.the will 
of the king in respect of us?’ This much alone 
is my wish in regard to (the people) of the frontier 
sovereigns, that they may understand (this), 
namely, that the beloved of the gods desires: ‘they 
should be unperturbed towards me, they should 
trust mine, (and) they would receive from me 
happiness, not misery.’ And they should further 
understand: ‘the king will bear with us as far as 
it is possible to bear’, (but) they should follow 
Dhamma for my sake and gain this world and the 
next. For this end do I instruct you, namely, 
that having given you instructions and made known 
my will, nay, my immovable resolve and vow, may 
I be free from debt (to them)! So acting accord- 
ingly, you must discharge your functions and must 
inspire them with confidence, so that they might 
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understand : ‘the king is to us even as a father; he 
sympathises with us even as he sympathises with 
himself ; we are to the king even as (his) children.’ 
So having instructed you and intimated the will, 
my immovable resolve and vow, I shall become a 
sovereign over all countries? for this object; for you 
are competent to inspire them, with confidence and 
(ensure) their welfare and happiness of this world 
and the next. By so doing, you will gain heaven 
and also discharge your debt to me. 


And for this purpose has this document been 
here written: in order that the Mahamatras may 
be devoted to the eternal rule of conduct‘ for 
inspiring (the people of) those frontier sovereigns 
with confidence and ensuring (their) practice of 
Dhamma. And this document should be heard on 
the Tishya day every four-monthly season"; and, 
indeed, on every festive occasion in between the 
Tishya days it may be heard even by one (official). 
By acting thus, endeavour to fulfil (my instructions). 


Notes 


1 The Jaug. edict is addressed to the Mahdamatra 
Rajavachanikas of Samapaé. The actual wording is: 
Samüpüyam Mahamata L[à]javachanikà vataviyà. This 
might be compared with the words: Tosaliyam (Samüpà- 
yam) Mahamaté Nagala-viyohaülaka hebam vataviya with 
which the Dh. & Jaug. copies of SRE (Separate Rock 
Edit I) begin. It will be seen that Mahdmata Ldaja- 
vachanikü of the former corresponds to Mahaümáta Nagala- 
viyohdlaka of the latter. Naga-laviyohülaka has been 
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rightly translated by Hult. as ‘the judicial officers of the 
city. But Lajavachanika which should have denoted 
similar officers is translated by him as ‘at the word. of the 
king’. This is very strange. If Nagala viyohdlaka repre- 
sent the Judicial, Lajavachanika had better be taken to 
represent the Executive Officers of a District town. 

? Hult. rightly follows the construction pointed out 
by Lüders. Siyä should thus be separated from what pre- 
cedes it and tacked on to amténam. 

> Desüvulike is a ,knotty phrase and has exercised 
scholars. Senart: ''I shall possess in you, for this object, 
persons fit to actively carry out my orders." Bühler: ''I 
shall have superintendents in all countries as far as this 
matter is concerned." Hult.: ‘I shall have (i.e., main- 
tain) officers in all provinces for this object." It is worthy 
of note that Dh. has desdvutika and Jaug. [saka]la-desa- 
dyutika. Secondly, āvuti occurs in PH, IV in the sense 
of ‘order’. The phrase therefore means: ‘‘One whose 
order (prevails) over all countries.” There seems to be 
here a reference to his dhammavijaya by means of which 
Asoka aspired to be a Chakravarti Dharmaraja. This 
inscription apparently fills up the void created by the non- 
occurrence of RE, XIII at Dh. & Jaug. 

* See n. 9 of the preceding edict. 

5 See n. 5 on PE, V. 


` 


B.—MINOR ROCK INSCRIPTIONS 
Translation 


I 
BRAHMAGIRI 


: - By command of the Prince "Viceregent! and 
the Mahamatras from Suvarnagiri thé Mahamatras 
at Isila should be asked (their) health, and (then) 
addressed -as follows: ‘‘ The Beloved of gods 
saith: ‘ It is more than two years and a half that 
I am’ a lay-worshipper. I did not exert myself 
strenuously for one year: but, indeed, more than 
one year that I have lived with the Samgha, I have 
exerted myself strenuously. During this period, 
however, men who were unmixed, were caused to 
be mixed, with gods throughout: Jambudvipa.* 
[R.—During this period gods, who were unmixed, 
were caused to be mixed (with men), throughout 
Jambudvipa.] For this is the fruit of exertion. 
This is possible not only for the superior (official) 
to achieve, but indeed it is possible for even a sub- 
ordinate one, if he exerts himself, to cause (people) 
to- attain much heavenly bliss. For this purpose 
this proclamation has been made ; in order that the 
‘subordinate ones and the superior ones shall exert 
‘themselves’ to this (end), -that my: neighbours should 
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know tbis and that this exertion may long endure. 
And this object shall grow, indeed shall grow pro- 
fusely, shall grow (at least) one-and-half fold. 
And this discourse has been caused to be heard when 
there had elapsed’ 256 (years) '. " 


SAHASRAM 


The discourse (was made) when there had 
elapsed 256 (years), that is, two hundred (years) 
increased by fifty-six had elapsed. And have ye 
this matter engraved on rocks, and have it engraved 
also where there are stone columns. 


RUPNATH 


Have this matter engraved on rocks. Here 
&nd far off where there is any stone column, have 
it engraved on the stone column. And with this 
verbal order go ye forth on tour everywhere so far 
as your jurisdiction extends. The discourse was 
made when there had elapsed 256 (years) by the 
passing of centuries. 


Notes 


1 For Ayaputa and Suvarnagiri, see above, pp. 40ff. 
? It is worthy of note, as pointed out by Hultzsch, 
-that the word sumi (=Sk. asmi) is found in three recen- 
sions along with upãsaka. This shows that till the time 
‘cf the promulgation; of this edict Asoka had been a 
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lay-worshipper for more than two years and a half. Simi- 
larly, the word sumi occurs along with sagh [a] up [e] te 
further on. This also shows that up till the time wher 
this edict was issued Asoka had been associated with the 
Samgha for more than a year. This record thus distin- 
guishes between two stages in Agoka’s religious life—one a 
stage of non-enthusiasm and inaction, the other a stage of 
fervent zeal and strenuous action, the first lasting for one 
year, the second for more than one year, but both in his 
career as Upasaka. It will thus be seen, as correctly main- 
tained by Hultzsch, that the period of two years and a 
half does not precede but includes the period of one year 
and more that the king was with the Samgha. It is unfor- 
tunate that this interpretation of Hultzsch, though it is of 
such paramount importance for the chronology of the 
edicts and the early religious history of Asoka, has not 
been even so much as considered by either Barua (Asoka 
Edicts in New Light, pp. 80ff.) or Mookerji (Asoka, 
pp. 108ff.). For my criticism of their views, see ABORI, 
Vol. X, pp. 246-52. For further elucidation of this subject, 
see above, pp. 71ff. 


3 What Asoka means is that by leading men in the 
path of Dhamma they have become so virtuous that they 
were commingled with gods. Knowing as we do how 
people have believed that denizens of worlds other tham 
their own can visit them, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that those men of Jambudvipa who followed 
Aáoka's Dhamma came to be looked upon as saintly souls 
and that either they believed themselves or people believed 
them to be waited upon by gods. Instances are not want- 
ing from the Pali literature in support of the belief that 
gods associated themselves with virtuous men and saints 
while they lived in this world. This point has been dis- 
cussed by me in detail in ABORT, Vol. X, | PP: 254-8, and 
elucidated here, above, pp. 122f. 
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-- "This: passage bears a close resemblance to the second’ 
half of RE,,X. Here we have (1) svargasya :ürüdhana- 
and (2) exhortation -to the mahdtman (=uddra) and 
hhudaka (=kahudraka) to put forth parükrama. The first 
of these phrases has been paraphrased into apaparisra- 
vatva in RE, X, to achieve which object the same edict 
ulso recommends parükrama to the kshudraka and usata 
{= uchchrita) vargas. The Separate Dhauli Edict I uses 
the word vdga in 1. 28, where it cannot but denote ' the 
officials.’ It thus seems that the khudaka and mahütman. 
(udāra or usata) referred to in MRE, I and RE, X must 
stand for the subordinate and superior classes of offiecials—: 
and not'the small and great people in general. For 
detailed explanation of this passage, see ABORI, Vol. X, 

pp. dc 


E TA, .1908, p. 21 um. p. 841; 1912, pp. 171-3; JA, 
May-June, 1910; Jan.-Feb., 1911; JRAS, 1908, p. 817; 
1910, pp. 142 and 1808; 1911, p. 1114; 1918, pp. 477 and 
1053. Vyushta signifies generally ‘the passing away’ or. 

* elapsing ' (of time) and in particular ' offica or royal mode 
of reckoning time ' (Kautiliya, p. 60). The figure 256 thus 
denotes a year, which, as Asoka was a Buddhist, has to be 
reckoned from some event connected with Buddha, most 
probably the Nirvana of Buddha which came off 21 years 
prior to his Parinirvana or Death. For this interpretation 
see ABORI, Vol. X, pp. 262f. 
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I 
Translation 


: Even. thus saith the Beloved of the gods: 
‘Father and mother shall be hearkened to: Like- 
wise, respect for living creatures shall be made firm. 
Truth should be spoken’’. These are the qualities 
of Dhamma which ought to be practised. Like- 
wise, the preceptor shall be reverenced by the pupil ; 
and one should: behave oneself fittingly towards the 
blood-relatives. This is primeval nature; and this 
is long-enduring. Hence it should be acted upon. 

Written by Pada the scribe. 


Note 


1 Above, pp. 158-9. 


BHABRU ÍNSCRIPTION 
Translation 


King Priyadaréin of Magadha, having saluted 
the Sdmgha,* wishes them good health and com- 
fortable (bodily) movement. Ye know, Reverend 
Sirs, how great are my respect and kindliness 
towards Buddha, Dhamma, and Samgha. What- 
ever, Reverend Sirs, has been said by the Blessed 
Buddha—all that has been well said. But, Rever- 
end Sirs, if I may point out (anything) in order 
that the sublime Dhamma may thus endure 
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long. I deem it proper to speak it out. Reverend 
Sirs, these are the text of Dhamma: (1) Vinaya- 
samukasa, (2) Aliya-vamsas, (8) Andgatabhayas, 
(4) Muni-gatha, (5) Moneya sūta, (6) Upatisa- 
pasina, and (7) the Sermon to Rahula delivered by 
the Blessed Buddha concerning ‘ falsehood ’.’ 
These texts of Dhamma, Reverend Sirs, I desire 
the majority of monks and nuns to constantly listen 
to and meditate upon. The laymen and laywomen 
(should do) similarly. It is for this reason, 
Reverend Sirs, that I am causing this to be en- 
graved: in order that they may know my wish. 


Notes 


1 For the time when this edict was most probably 
issued and to what Semgha it was addressed, see above, 
pp. 89f. 


? Hult. follows E. Hardy (JRAS, 1901, p. 841) in 
taking these words as & quotation from the Buddhist 
scriptures. This seems hardly likely, because this does 
not yield any good translation, and, as a matter of fact, 
the actual words of the edict have not yet been traced 
in any Buddhist scripture. ~ 


3 Above, pp. 79-81; JRAS, 1889, p. 689; 1898, 
pp. 639f.; 1901, pp. 311, 577; 1011, p. 1118; 1918, p. 885; 
1015, p. 805; IA, 1891, p. 165; 1912, p. 87; 1919, 
p. 8; JA, (9), 7, pp. 4758. Max Walleser, Das Edikt von 
Bhabra (Materiglien zur Kunde, des Buddhismus); E. 
Leumann, Das Bhabra-Edict des Königs Aéoka (Zeit. 
Indol. Iran., Oct. 2, 1928, pp. 316ff.). 





MINOR PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS 
ROUMMINDEI (PADERIA INSCRIPTION) 
Translation 


King Priyadaráin, Beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated twenty years, came in 
person and did worship.‘ Because here the Sakya 
Sage, Buddha, was born, he caused a huge stone 
wall to be made and a stone pillar to be erected. 
Because here the Blessed One was born, the village 
of Lummini was freed from religious cesses and 


made to corriribute one-eighth share (only, as land 
revenue).* 


Notes 


1 Above, p. 71 and pp. 758. See also the note follow- 
ing. 

2 The letters sildvigadabhicha are being divided by 
scholars into most embarrassing words, but R. G. 
Bhandarkar was the first to show that this was really 
cne phrase, meaning ‘‘ an enclosure or railing made of 
stone " (JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 366, n. 14). Fleet subs- 
tantially agrees with him (JRAS, 1908, pp. 476-7 and 
p. 828), but proposes the fantastic division of silávigada 
into silé+avi (enclosure, fence, wall)-.gada (screen), and 
translates the whole by ‘ stone wall which is an enclosure 
and screen’. Hult, divides it into sila vigadabhi cha, 
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and renders it by ‘a stone bearing a horse (?).' Nothing 
can be more absurd. Because here cha is taken as a 
conjunction meaning ‘ and ', in spite of the fact that the 
correct form cha occurs not once, but twice, almost im- 
mediately after it. Besides there is a tendency of à 
being shortened into a, in this inscription. Hence cha 
may stand for chà, but chá can never stand for cha. Ché 
after bhi cannot therefore be reasonably taken here as 
equivalent to cha ‘ and’, but must be taken along with 
the preceding letter to form one word. Personally I 
take the letter to stand for silà-vigaga-bhiohà (= éilé- 
vikaja-or  vikrita-bhittani). The equation of vigada with 
vtkata (or vikrita) defies no phonetic laws, as féaréd 
by Michelson (JAOS, 46, 264). The substitution of 
the first for the fourth, and of the fourth for the first, 
letter of a class is not unknown to the Asokan inserip- 
tions. Thus while we have vracha for vraja (RE, VI:and 
XII) and kubhà for guhà (Cave Edict), we have libi for 
lipi twice at the end of PE, VII, hidalogika for hidalokika 
in Bec. F of Jaug. SRE, II, and adhigichya for adhikichcha 
in the Bhabrü Edict (see also n. 2 on PE, VID). Then 
again bhicha stands for bhittāni, and not necessarily 
for bhittikadh. So this procedure does not involve any 
dropping of consonants, though such a’ thing is not un- 
known to Asoka inscriptions [of. ilokachasa (G.) and ialoke 
(S.) with hidalokikye (K.) sbout the end of RE, XI] The 
change of bhitti into bhitta however is exactly analogous 
to that of bhata into bhata [see bhatimayesu (D.) and 
bhatamayesu (K. 8. M.) of RE, V]. In this connection 
attention may also be drawn to a verse occurring about 
the end of the Kalingabodhi-Játaka (Jat, Vol. IV, p. 236): 
mahdyitvdnua — sambodhim ndand-turiyehi — vajjamünehi, 
malagandhavilepanam = üharitvà pikare-parikkhepam- 
kdrest. What is curious is that here we have not only 
the word mahdyitvéna which corresponds to mahiyite of 
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this edict, but also the mention of pdkdraparikkhepa or 
erection of walls which corresponds to bhichá kürüpita. 
The birth site of Buddha. was almost as holy a place to a 
Buddhist as Sambodhi where he attained to enlighten- 
ment. And if there were mahüyitatva and prakdra- 
parikshepa at the latter, there is no reason why the same 
should not be at the former also. It is but natural if 
Asoka also did worship at the birth-place of Buddha by 
playing musical instruments and offering wreaths and 
fragrant pigments. Compare the expression pija-sila- 
prākäro occurring in an inscription at Nagari (MASI, 
No. 4, pp. 119 and 128ff.) where a huge stone enclosure 
wall called Hathi-bada stil exists. 


For previous explanations, see EI, Vol. V, p. 5; 
S. iB. Pr. A. W., 1908, pp. 724ff.; IA., 1905, pp. Uf; 
1914, pp. 19-20. For. Barua’s interpretation, see Asoka 
Edicts in New Light, pp. 86f. He takes vigada- vikata 
(or=vikrita) and quotes the authority of Buddhaghosha 
to show that vikritika signifies ‘a figure’. And this 
enables him at once to suggest that here sild-vigada 
represents indefinitely the ‘ crowning stone-figure’ and 
that bhi ‘ is just an expletive particle hi’! But if vigada 
stands here for vikrita, surely a better interpretation 
of the expression would be ‘sculptured (vigada) walls 
(bhichà) of stone (sili). For a new interpretation, see 
S. N. Mitra’s article in THQ, 1929, p. 748. According 
to him, siä vigada-bhicha (=vikanda-bhittiya) kala pita 
means ' stone was worked in or upon the post-base ', that 
is, ' stone was caused to be scrapped to smoothness ’. 


3 F. W. Thomas was the first to take bali rightly in 
the sense of ‘ religious cess’ (JRAS, 1900, pp. 466-7. 
For his correct interpretation of a see JRAB, 
1914, pp. 891-2. 
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NiGLIVA INSCRIPTION 
Translation 


King Priyaderáin, Beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated fourteen years, enlarged 
the stūpa of Buddha Konakamana to double iis 
size.' And when he had been consecrated (twenty) 
years, he came in person, did worship, and had (a 
stone pillar) erected. 


Note 


1 Hult. rightly compares dutiyam vadhite of this 
inscription to diyddhiyam vadhisati of the Sahasrim Edict. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE SARNATH PILLAR 


Translation 


Thus orders King Priyadaéin, Beloved of the 
gods: Loue Pataliputra...... the Samgha 
may not be divided by any one. But whosoever 
breaks the Samgha, be it a monk or a nun, shall 
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be clad in white raiment, and compelled to live in 
what is not a residence’ (of the mendicants). Thus 
should this order be respectfully communicated to 
the Samgha of the monks and the Samgha of the 
nuns. 

Thus saith beloved of the gods: One such 
document has been deposited in (your) office in 
order that it may be accessible to you.” And 
deposit just another such document so as to be 
accessible to the laity. And these laity should 
come every fast-day, in order to assure them- 
selves of that same order. And certainly on all 
fast-days as each? Mahamatra comes in his turn 
(to the headquarters) for fast,- he should assure 
himself of that same order and understand it. 
And so far as your jurisdiction* goes, you must set 
out on tour with this specification (of order). So 
too in all fortified towns and (the) district sub- 
divisions’, you must cause (subordinates) to go out 
on tours with this specification (of order): 


Notes 


' The robes of a Buddhist Monk are yellow-coloured, 
and when he is given white robes, it means that he is 
unfrocked (Oldenburg’s Vinayapitaka, .Vol. III, p. 312, 
l. 18; also JPASB, 1908, pp. 7-10). As regards andvdse, 
Venis quotes Buddhaghosha’s explanation in SBE, 
XVII, p. 888, n. J. But here anávása is distinguished 
from a-bhikshuka-aàvàsa and taken in the sense of ‘a 
residence unworthy of a mendicant ' such as a cemetery, 
privy and so forth. Ašoka, however, cannot mean this. 
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His object is only to remove a schismatic from where 
Bhikshus stay and unfrook him. 

.* The king is, of course, addressing himself to the 
Mah&mátras; and not to the Bhikshus as supposed by 
some. The dictionary meanings of samsarana are ‘ high- 
way ', * meeting of junction ' and so on, and the word in 
the present case most probably denotes the Kacheri of the 
district town, which is both on the highway and a common 
place of meeting. F. W. Thomas’ reference to the word 
in the Chullavagga (JRAS, 1915, pp. 109-11) may also 
denote the standardised type of the Kacheri structure. ` 


* Hult.: ' and invariably on every fast-day, every 
MahümAtra (will) come to the fast-day service in order to 
be inspired with confidence in this very edict and to under- 
stand (it)'' This does not however bring out fully and 
properly the sense of ikike--Sk. ekaiko, which means ‘ one 
by one, one taken singly, a single one’. According to 
Hult., all Mahümátras came on all fast-days. What Asoka 
however seems to mean is that one Mahimatra came on 
one fast-day, another on another fast-day, and ‘so on. 
This agrees with kdmam chu khanasi khanasi amtala pi 
Tisena ekena pi sotaviya which occurs about the end of 
SRE, II (Dh. N. 10-11 and Jaug. U. 15-16). 

* Ahadra means ‘a district’, and is frequently found 
used in this sense in early inscriptions. For vivasaydtha 
and general interpretation of this passage, see IA, 1912, 
p. 172. 


* Every district (ahdra) has more than one sub- 
division (vishaya) or Taluk as it is now called. The prin: 
cipal town. of each sub-division must have been a fortified 
place (kotfa) (see EI, VIII. 171). Notice the difference 
between vivdsaydtha and 'vivüsüpayüthü. ‘The’ latter is 
the causal form of the former. If in the first case the 
Mahamitras are asked to set out on tour (vivdsaydtha). 
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in the second case they are asked.to cause others to set out 
on tour (vivdsdpaydtha). These ‘others’ must be the 
subordinates of the Mahamatras; and if dhdra or district 
is the more extensive jurisdiction of the latter, the vishaya . 
or Taluk must be the less extensive jurisdiction of the 
subordinates. 
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InsorreTion ON THE SANOHI PILLAR 


[ Faosimile of this epigraph may be seen in EI, II on 
plate facing p. 369. It is accompanied by a transcript of 
Bühler, which was afterwards considerably corrected by 
Hultzsch with. the help of excellent estampages supplied by 
the Archaeological Department. His amended reading is 
contained in JRAS, 1911, pp. 167-9 and in CH, Vol. I.] 


Translation ` 


The Samgha of monks and of nuns has been 
made whole and entire, my sons and %randsons 
(continuing as long as the sun and the moon 
endure). Whosoever breaks the Samgha, be he 
‘a monk or a nun, shall be clad in white raiment 
and compelled to live in what is not. a residence 
(of the mendicants). For my desire is—what is 
it?—that the Samgha may remain whole and 
entire and may be of long duration. 


„8344 $ ASOKA 
INSORIPTIONS ON THE ALLAHABAD PILLAR 


.A. [This also specifies the penalty of schism and is a 
.repliea of the preceding two. Very little of this epigraph 
 ,has.been preserved and the only new and important fact 
revealed by it is that it contains an order of Asoka 
addressed to his Mahamatras in Kausgambi, showing clearly 
where the pillar was originally put up.] 


B. Tae QusEN's EDICT 
Translation 


By command of the Beloved of the gods the 
Mahamatras should everywhere be addressed. 
‘ Whatever gift there be here of the Second 
. Queen, be it a mango-grove, an orchard, an alms- 
house, or aught else, register ye all that as ‘ of 


„the Second Queen, that is, of Karuvaki, mother ol 
_ Tivara se 


r 
i 


Notes 


! By notifying the charities of his Second Queen, 
Asoka is apparently holding up her example for imitation 
_by the other members of the royal housebold, (Above, 
“pp. 183ff). Compare with this also the last sentence 
of RE, III and its interpretation given on p. 267 
` above. "What Asoka means is that the charities of this 
' queen are not to be registered merely and vaguely as those 

of ' the Second Queen ' but more specifically by ‘name 
' (ayanjana) as those of Karuvaki, Mother ‘of Tivara. 
Karuvaki reminds us of names like Gautami, Vasiathi and 
“guch others as occur in Inscriptions of the early centuries 
of the Christian. Era. There are many Gotra names 
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corresponding to it, namely, Kür&vaya, Karavacha and so 
forth, which are perhaps corrupt forms of the original 
Karuvaka. 
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BARABAR HILL Cave INSCRIPTIONS 
Translation 


[A.—This Banyan cave was given to the 
Ajivikas by King Priyadarsin when he had been 
anointed twelve years. 

B.—This cave in the Khalatika Hill was 
given to the Ajivikas, when he had been anointed 
twelve years. 

C.—King Priyadargin, when he had been 
anointed nineteen yeargs....... in the Khalatika 
Hill. | 
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